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INTRODUCTION 


H AVING traced the origins of the Lombardic vaulted basilica, I now 
proceed to reconstruct the history of its principal derivatives in the 
countries north of the Alps. In doing so I shall confine myself to giving 
the main outlines, leaving to others the task of indicating the secondary 
ones. These outlines will be based exclusively on original monuments which have 
come down to us in a state of complete or partial preservation, or of which we 
have descriptions or drawings ; so that students of mediaeval architecture may have 
some clue to guide them in the labyrinth where at present they have lost their way. 

The views of writers on the origins and development of the great styles of 
ecclesiastical architecture practised in the Transalpine lands between the epoch of 
iooo and the first appearance of the Pointed style show immense divergence. Round 
these origins and round this development there has grown up such a dense growth 
of “ influences " — Syrian, Roman, Gallo-Roman, Byzantine, Barbarian, Arabic— 
having their source, when evidence fails, in the imagination, that it is no easy matter to 
unwind the tangle. And the difficulty has been intensified by the erroneous belief 
that the East was the chief inspiror and authoritative guide of all the mediaeval 
Christian systems, from the Romano-Ravcnnalc down to the Pointed style. 

To all this must be added : 


(i) The imperfect acquaintance with history, philology, construction, statics, art, 
possessed by most of those who approach the subject of the Middle Ages without 
understanding them, and, moreover, have neither the knowledge nor the ability to 


~'~-v Livit.h ^ ain question at issue in its entirety, and therefore lose their way in the 
^Mary problems, 

\ugness which some people have to open their eyes to the clear, 
^preferring vague probabilities to simple reality, 

^spirit, to which everything that is new is abhorrent / 
^ally prevalent with regard to the dates and essej^r 

^S|jiijding8 belonging to the styles 

m*. ’ , » r 
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Hence, it n> easy to see how difficult will be the load uhnh I am about to 
ti averse, and how arduous the ascent of that height whose still \itqtu summit it is 
my ambition to attain Hovevei, with the aid of a long petiod of preparation dt \okd 
to the acquisition of knowledge which is not to be learned in schools oi books, and of 
twenty years of lescaich and study extending o\ei some thousand buildings 
scatteied over the ancient Roman world, I shall make the effoit to lev h th.it summit 
in the cause of Monumental Archaeology I am well awaic that my woik Mill mouse 
criticism, but I am supposed by a lively confidence that, though in tlu* ronise of 
time it may require conection and completion, that work nevertheless masks a sine 
advance along the load of truth. And truth, sooner or latei, mil alwajs win the 
day 

The leading idea of this pait of my book is as follows. With the appe.uance of 
the Lombardic basilica, a spring-tide of new styles of building hurst forth snath of 
the Alps, the chief being the Lombardo-Noi man and the Lombatdo Rhenish, as I 
prefer to call them. I do so because the terms “Romanic” ami “ Romani sqm*.*' 
applied to this great ait of the Middle Ages, do not seem to me to he justsiltd , f >r 
we might equally well call the Byzantine style “ Romanesque," seeing 1h.it the 
Byzantine vaulted basilica in its supreme expression, St. Sophia at Constantinople, 
had its oiigin in the great Baths of Rome, as I ha\e explained. 

It was the monks of St. Benedict who acted as the sponsors of tin m* stjks , if 
was under then protection that they wetc nurtured ; it was to the Benedictine *e»vius 
that they weie adapted. Brought into conformity with the tendencies and pmilnr 
character of the peoples among whom they were in t induced, and even modified to 
suit their climates, clothed in new forms, and treated with wriety of conception, these 
two styles made remarkable progress, and were diffused far and wide by the agency 
of the Benedictine monks. 

In the course of my argument I shall again have to shatter more than one legend 
about the real origins of the chief characteristics which go to make up lombardic 
architecture ; and I shall have to apply the same treatment to other legends con- 
cerning the birth and growth of the principal styles which derived from it their life 
and sustenance, 

The illustrations provided to explain and confirm the text will, as before, 
the main, reproductions of photographs. Mere drawings, in which tto t r jfitT timmi 
is emphazised at the pf truth, have in the past lent thereby* too readily to 

State; aod thwtft nfitfy fl* taste of t^ 



CHAPTER I 


THE BEGINNINGS OF. THE LOMBARDO-NORMAN STYLE IN 

BURGUNDY 


' Y- f^HE first solid .foundations of the Lombardo-Norman style were not laid, 

- ■ , / to judge by the buildings 'which have come down to us, in Burgundy, as 
I some, think-, but in. Normandy. * Burgh, ndy, however, can claim' the credit 
r*-. of having provided the field for the .free exercise and consolidation of the, 
forces which later, helped to lay those .foundations, and of having produced the first 
flowers of the new style. : ‘ , r .' , ' 

' The soul - of this work of preparation was the ' Benedictine monk, William of 
Volpiano .(961-1031), born bn 'thfe .island of San • Giulio: in.theLake of Orta, brought 
as a, youth to-'Cluny by, Majolus abbot of that monastery (948-994), and afterwards 
- appointed abbot j of Saint .Bbnignfi' fit ’Dijon (999). by Brun'o , bishop ’• of , Lafigres ; 
i(9fii-i6ib).' ..With rejgfirdto this’ chfirimf great learning, of irqnAvjll, a great -refqrtfier. 1 
tflf.the pdfiastic (5rde.r5j;arcbifect-and builder ; pf .churches and, convents, thbdiffuser "oi- 
l/Italifin’chltute:. ini burgundy, and jNbfimfihdy.itekhqwihmong' .other ■' things,., thaf.hV, 
'■ iapeetidif , of, >.-S t; jfenigHufi .at,' Dijon' 

^nd;ajfio';built;the';abbet, of T(r.httUarjfi^n J > iedm6fit founded id 1903;, add.,' 

-Of; ,$$ 'WifirfePthb/ (ambus; jcfiur4b; ! atj.^ybnj; ! in" , «rbl.blfe}sbnie. i c$. the.; ' 
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• 

de\astatcd Dijon, and the ustoialum liu cvut itul thtul>\ tnu 1 b \ i> t t n 
leaching inasmuch as it unfilled a m.miul nuni uulnn i 1 tin lun ' >>! I* *j» 

Eugenius III in 1146 In 171 the ulmilt livit nu tlu u 1 1 1 mi < 1* ' > 

mjuiing not only its lmmidnte stuioundin hut nUtu juil *t lh< <ln h t mi' 

Aftei this disasti 1 the poitmn that h id sulk u d mo linn i< hmh hi th n 1 V m 1 

style, thus satisfy mg the passion foi mnm.itiun whu h t illmiul 'hi ip,» 1 » "t 

the newaichitcctuic Undo tlicsi uiuinistami- all til it v 1 hit *f \\ hi 1 i’iiiu 
was the rotunda, with the, ancient chipcl nt St John Baptist it oiu 1 id 1 1 1* m 1 i 
consideiable pail of the tcimin ition of tlu hisilic 1 it tlu othi 1 l m dlv m 1*1’ tlu 
pickaxe demolished e\eij thing of his cluuth tint still u in until ihmt nil'll 
The pait below giound, with its vaulting biokui in, and <h n i.ulcd into 1 1 u plait 



Iig 367 —Dijon. Saint BOugne. Section of the eastern end (1003- 1018, *ml VJth and I\lh Ceniur**) 
(.Front Plamhtr, •» Bxitom gittirah et fnrtUHitirt <k Bottrgognt ") 


for rubbish, 1ms been restored of recent years to the condition which it now 
presents. 


t 


The chronicle of Saint B&iigne* contains ft description of the Interior of the 
church, though it is not without omissions and inaccuracies. Plancher* has furnished 
interesting particular about the portions still surviving in the first half of the 
XVfllth centuiy, and of these he gives two ground plans, a section of the elevation, 
npd two views of the exterior. 

1 the structure ^ttsis&d af a barilieft, terminated towards the east by a rotunda. 
bftslHca and of tiM* storfes, one bring underground, the latter 

" ‘ or two concentric 
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circles of columns enclosed by an outer wall with half-columns, lighted by four 
windows splayed on the inside, and with a chapel at the eastern end used as a 
chancel. Over the central space rose a kind of open octagonal tower, having three 
series of arcades one above the other, the two lower supported by columns, the 
uppermost by piers. It was crowned by a cupola with a circular opening at the 
top (Fig. 367). 

To the west of the rotunda was another structure, shaped like a T (in the under- 
ground part), consisting of a nave and a transept or cross nave, both of the same 


length, and separated in either case from 
aisles by two rows of columns. The nave 
and aisles were flanked by closed vestibules 
forming outer aisles, and terminated in an ■ 
arcaded apse which contained the tomb ■ 
and altar of St. Benignus, . On the eastern 
side of either arm of the transept was a t 
rectangular chapel with .an apse, and a , 
semicircular recess taken out of the thick- 
ness of the wall. This arrangement was, >. ' 
based on the , lines of the. previous church, 1 
in the form which it had acquired in the .. 
IXth century ; a fact which' has comb to 
light, in the recent restoration.,' Y 
• Y - pf this, underground church , there sqr- - 
- vives the rotunda with its eastern adjunct, . ; 
the chapel' , containing the tomb of St. - ; 
Benignus, and the eastern end;; a of the 
(basil ica--(Fig. 36S). 

. }':} -tk^hfbtundi® (Fig.* ,369) thd- isolated ,v 
'^h|:ffe A htd 4 :S%ihbhnt^ (bjAFtfe^LpmbsU'die. 

. 'each bf whfclfi^dtlie'dB^ ahrtopth,pbintbd;'. % 
V dpi urn ns, '.vWifeli, ! |he'; fa^(beaihtg(akurnffih ■ . 


Description ou (replication du.PlcvLj} iorritfral tit Lx boost Rotxmdc 
d& tS’fjBeniyne. tb d&s nurrcuuux. qvi y .ron A joints . 


}> 4 anfW / &rypov-a£, vSfue tie 
LeflfffU vet -a tZuxAo&attpor * 
tnt le taam tie SSftarx-Saptiatc 
jmc oTtu&n+fwtie ,it tUpuu 

fra**«*t 

bitu par 

CAbbeGvitieame tutx xrnv*#** 
ptonidumiukuJ'ucla , „ * 
rjtMJo tbUStcend* bit* 
parJ'fGri y*&v* apaStie &&>*■ 
Vx£riuu~a a* /Kataan dbr&Um- 
y^iteien-J ajaltie if ta ■ 

^IvtdtieJ'fftiorimettUtrvd' 

U 4 Ccnfbtsearo. 

TjLtid sU STlbJauvlfmy* , 
tietnia* Uf THpyae. 


G JuttititSf Iritnie t*& few* fcj 
martyrO. 

11 Jot tibiae Jl/exn. its— 
Hanma • tS? CuataJt 

Pretn « - 

IJhmfaKltfatMtiatJtifiBenirnc 
Martyr ttftiaftrrtdtjbaspepnc* 
TJPnxe^rtadtfU U fyara <TptiJ * , 
Uxup*rJ' t Gr&mrii Omataont 
•vvxgtpudidr Urge < 
h,Sect»4ta2*ti* Uhft+refytu* 
&JtuparS‘Gr(?rtrt, Cenbrrnit ' 
viiyftmadt ti* l*tya * 
if. Cect&erpartrk lab /aoeonda* 
hntiaw da J'SjStuttane A , 
XM&tiabitauve&iQrfu** , - 

Q&uvai*tltadpr*f0^&njrm»> 

?Aafi*Wd*j 3 mUcA>F*UfUt'att>ft 
1 1 wubikAUAmttiaacewtrfitarmm 


IP' . j 

L 


j 


r 


-y> 

■ 4 "* v 



§! 


X 1 •. r I 'U. s ' 1 ' Jv > X « m j'^ ' a r t 

. r J“ m* Y i ,niYi j_^c\ iYa-AL-siY. . _ 
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experienced eye would be inclined to assign them. From the capitals spring 
round arches. 

The vaulting, which has been rebuilt on the pattern of the few old portions 
which survived, is of barrel form over the inner 'annular aisle, and alternately of 



' v ' \ 369. — Dijonv Saint BcmgneJ Crypt of the Rotunda (iooj -1018). 

barrel and ' intersecting' form ever the outer one. The barrel vaults are constructed of 
' radiatihg bblong ; blocks of Stone, . roughly cut, ' The central space. Originally ' ojien , 
at,the'^ppi-is now covered by a cupola. ^ . ,• ‘ \ ■, ... • - ■' 

v '.V J- • S ; v,:' V .V -.In the' arcaded, apse round the , tomb of St, * 

JP,, Behighus still stand six- original cblum ns .With 
ft- , cubical capitals holloWed oat atX the" 

f t • -t 1 « kn.-iv*. I* 
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are stepped, and differ in form from those in the rotunda belonging to the time of 
William of Volpiano. They are clearly of another period. 

In the northern arm, only a portion of which survives, two original capitals may 
be observed, one cubical with the faces left plain, the other the fellow of the two 
which we pointed out in the central circle of 
the rotunda. 

The presence in this arm and in the 
arcade round the tomb of St. Benignus, i.e. 
in the most important part of the rotunda, 
of rudely executed Pre-Lombardic capitals of 
the type which prevails all through the crypt, 
is a clear proof that the elaborately worked 
capitals which we assigned to the end of the 
Xlth century are certainly not of the same date 
as the crypt itself. 

The chapel of St, John Baptist consists 
of a rectangular chamber, regularly orientated, 
roughly built of stones with very thick joints., 

The cross vaulting has been rebuilt Beyond 
it is another rectangular chamber, even more 1 
rudely constructed, showing a mortar which Fig* 371. --Dijon. Saint B&iigne. Crypt of 

differs from the other. Here again the barrel ■ theRotmda. Capital dogS-noy). 

vault has been replaced. , . - , ' , . 

The difference between the masonry of the walls of the two chambers, and . also 
of the outer wall of the, rotunda, makes it certain that the three structures are not of 
the same date. And seeing, that this adjunct to the termination of Saint Beriigne Is 
mentioned about the year 938, whfen .the dedication to St. Mary, took jolace, 1 we must 
ascribe it, for ..the present, to the. restoration of the church in 871, Then, when we 
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oiatoiies in Fiance, and in picsence of the gicater ludeness of the masoni) of tin- 
chamber, and also of the persistence w ith which it u as picsmed, cvidcnth as bung 
a spot of peculiar sanctity, through the two rcbuildings of the ougm.il tluiuli <<| 
bt. Gicgorj', bishop of Langres, in the IXth and Xlth centimes, we maj fi\ tin dalt 
of this oldest chambei at a petiod caihei than the IXth ten tun , and puhaps m tin 
time of the said bishop, while the othei chambei may be asciibul to tin IXth 
centuiy. 

On the ground floor, or chuich piopci, the lotunda had the same plan as m the 
crypt ; but in the outer wall were engaged whole, and not half columns 

The basilica was in the form of a cioss, with aisles and gallei ies, and was some 
210 feet long and 8$ feet wide The height was about 50 feet in i\eiy pait oi the 
interior except the nave, which was some 65 ieet It was suppoiUd by m.ii ne 
quadrangular piers and columns, with shafts at the angles of some of the pun - in tin 
galleries The nave, terminated by an arcaded apse, was flanked by \aulted 
double aisles ending in two chapels and two lccesses like those of the undu* lomnl 
church. Over the crossing lose a bioad tower of stone. 

On the first floor the lotunda was in the feu in of a ciown, wifh a smaller tin le of 
isolated columns, and a laiger one of columns engaged in the outet wall. So hit a-, 
one can judge from Planchcr’s sectional view, the capitals belonging to Uiom* 1 olumn , 
and to those of the upper story of the rotunda, were of the cubical shape to be -ten 
in the undergiound part. 

Interesting details of the two stories above ground ate furnish. >1 b\ two 
paintings of the XVIIIlh century, preserved in the sactisty of the pn-enl .Saint 
Benigne, which represent the iotund,i in process of demolition. 

In the upper story of the rotunda a chapel projected tow.utk the c,U,.ib.wi* 
the square sanctuary of which rose a low tower of the same foun, height, tied in the 
Xllth century. This story communicated with the two below it by means oi tvo 
spiral staircases, rising as high as the roof, contained within two loumi t.meis.al <> 
increased in height in the Xllth century, placed to thenmthami soutl. ol the mtiuida, 
and forming part of its structure. The elevation of these towers was little mme than 
that of the rotunda, as may be seen in the two pictures referred to, , mil in anotiiei 
which goes with them, giving a view of the interior of Saint Benigne befoie i;o> At 
the foot of each spiral stair two passages started, connecting the lotundu with two 
aicaded galleries, and also with two spiral staircases which ga\e access to the i oof and 
a way protected by a parapet all round the outside. Two other subcases, formed 
symmetrically in the front wall of the church, connected the galleries with the aisle, 
below them. The building was provided with eight towers, in which other columns 
occurred, and had three entrances. 


The exterior of the original portions of William’s church still existing when 
Planchcr wrote, and when the pictures mentioned in the sacristy .if the present Saint 
Benigne were executed, was decorated with blank arcading and arched corbel courses, 
in some cases continuous, in others broken by kscn*is. 

Such are the main features of the church as it has been described to us. About 
the rotunda we know enough to form a clear idea of what it was like. Not so of the 
basilica, where too much essential information as to its statical, const rucliiv, and 
decorative features is wanting for us to be able to reproduce its real character even 
approximately. Nor are the Inferences which we may draw from the various data, 
\ atld from » comparison with other relevant buildings, sufficient to throw much light 
\ on the subject. A few considerations will show this. 
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It is known that, in the portion which formed the junction between the rotunda/, 
and the basilica, the walls of the central body rose very little above the horizontal line 
of the aisle roofs (Fig. 374) ; whence it might be inferred that the walls of the nave of 
the basilica were constructed in the same way. It is equally clear from Plancher’s 
evidence that the nave was vaulted. We are also informed by a statement in the 
Dijon Chronicle that the aisles were vaulted as well. So that we might infer the same 
for the galleries, and consequently that the entire building was vaulted. This would 
account for the remarkable thickness (over 5 \ feet) of the outer walls, and also for the 
adoption of the plan of keeping the walls of the nave low, with the object of resting 
the vaulting on them in such a way that the thrust should be resisted by the gallery 
vaulting and by the outer walls. This idea would be suggested by a fear in the minds 
of the architect and builders of compromising the stability of the nave if its walls w T ere 



i. ' ’ - '' dc/ct /i d? Sir JS (Uiitpu: deJJywi ii<t Cots 'dtt> £ e£ d&t ywAv des fuictnu yux y sftut 

,V . 4i ' iWHe*.' "Z ' j • l , ^ ‘ ' - ' , __ ' ■ 

Fig. 3 ^ 4 ,-WDijou. Saint/Benigne. Elevation of the eastemend (1002-ibify and Vlth and IXtfy Centuries), 

*, t trisect higfh enough Vt<> admit' piTiiirfcj&wrs $ jfpw^Wcih'Is toofr'iUffifgUt to unHers'ta^dV; 

'd ’Xf.’ e £ » X 4» ' ' eV* i X tS ra rttS'KlPtfil .14vni, ‘trU tl 1 fin rH Xf'' ’fcl'iX ' ; 
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conditions of equilibrium established for the stiuctuie. It is impossible to suppose 
that these walls wcie at fiist blank and window less, as Planchei’s views would suggest, 
since the maximum height of the church (some 65 ft) mentioned in the Ihjon 
Chronicle (wheie the height of the nave and not of the central towel, as has bet n 
suggested, must be refened to), piesupposes a lofty wall space for the intiodurtion of 
light above the galleries, just as at Bcinay and Ccns} la foict 

The doubt which aiises as to the mannei in which the basilica was iookd in i\ 
be extended to the piers which separated the nave fiom the aisles hot while, on the 
one hand, one might imagine that they were alternately laigei and sniallu on tin 
other, the existence of suppoits of imifoim size 111 the church at liemay, know n to haw 
been built by the same architect, makes one suspect with good giouiuK that the sunn 
design was followed in both buildings. 

It has been a common view that the plan of Saint Buiigne, so fat as lelates to the 
idea of joining a basilica on to a lotunda, was suggested by the example oj the I Mj 
Sepulchre at Jerusalem. This, however, is an erroneous idea, based on plans of tin 
original chuich of Constantine which aie paitly imaginary, like DeYogtu'V though 
the world has shut its eyes and accepted them, and exhibit a hasilna tnding in a 
semicircle with an aisle round it and three apses. In other eases the theorv is b^ul 
on statements which have no facts to .support them. This is not siu prising wh »n \u 
consider that the history, at any rate up to the time of the Ctusuk.% of the tempi* 
of buildings which make up what is commonly called the Clmuh of the Huh 
Sepulchre at Jerusalem is still involved in obscuiity. And as I ful that \i i a vuv 
desirable thing to try to remove that obscuiity, I theielore undeituke flu ta 1 , > In a 

I may be allowed to accomplish it by the incompleteness of the hisUunal dot hum nb 
and the absence of much essential information as to its tondiucliun and de<oM f i<»n 
which might throw light on the changes tlnough which tin* famous saiutu.uj has 
passed. 

The Church 0* hie Holy Si pul« hki was only jut toimdut by 
St. Helena in the year bcfoie her death, 337* when die went on pdgnmi ♦ t » 
the Holy Places in the hope of forgetting the tiagedks which had t Ai tt plan* 
in her family. The building was erected by Condauttne the (in at, and dub* tied 
In 335- 

It consisted of the u Anasta^is” or Church of the Re >ui reef ion, at the ut 4 . 
containing the Holy Sepulchre ; and the great Constantinian basilic a, or ,4 M tiH ih*u” 
at the east. Between them came the sanctuary of Calvary iin t'yitl of Jeuealem 
[IVth century] “Golgotha” means two things: the enlito hill* and the summit 
or mound on which the cross was planted-) which wa* a span* o|*m lo tin* >ky* 
enclosed by a silver railing;* 1 * 107 On this spot, brought into pminiuuu* h> 
Constantine’s levelling operations^ a chapel was erected by the uumger Melania 
Ct 439).° ' 

1 Ze? dglnes de fa Tart~Samfc> 

Mignc, A/a Gk \ol 33. — Dsscri/t/o tf hniotia basi/uae 

3 Bibhoteta del? Aa admia itorno-giutidna, 1SS7.— GAmurrmi, *V. St/; nu «Ufiufathu at 

Sane fa (about 385 388). 1 [ uscUus. Vi fa CMvJtmifiat 

6 Tobler et Molmfcr, Ztiittm liter osoiymitana et dc^nptimts Jmnt StWifat. ~S. I u fan* tU /*#» 

atrtpdbus Samtk (About 440). 

a Id, op* ifa—Breviarius dt Hitrtooipna. 

7 Id, op* warty ri\ fuambufatfa Ijhorim Satn fat urn (aIkhi! 570s 

3 Wibtoo, Gs/goiha andlhs Ilofy Sepukkrt* 

5 Amxlfifa Vifa j, Manias Ittmorh Aiutmemio it San tat Jaw/iart, 
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About the Church of the Resun cction all that we know is : on the authority 
of the “J ciusa l em Breviary '' (of about 530 accoiding to one view, or about 
420 according to another) that it was in the form of a lotunda; from the evidence 
of Eusebius, that it contained magnificent columns ; and, thirdly, from the statement 
of Antiochus, 1 that it must have had a wooden roof, as it was set on fire by the 
Peisians (614). 

Constantine's basilica is described by Eusebius as follows. It excited wonder 
by its dimensions The nave was supported by columns, and flanked by double 
aisles with galleries over them. The interior was lined with marbles of various 
colours, while the exterior was faced with stone so finely wrought and adjusted 
that it did not yield in beauty to the marble. It terminated towards the west 
in a hemispherical apse, the interior of which was encircled by twelve columns 
symbolising the Apostles, each supporting a silver vase — an arrangement like that 
of some cxedras in the Thermae of ancient Rome. 2 * The ceilings of nave and aisles 
glistened with gold. The front of the church was turned towards the east, and 
contained three doors. Before it extended a spacious atrium. 

This orientation is a confirmation of my statement that the Basilica Ursiana 
at Ravenna (370-384) was the first to have the apse placed at the east. Another 
piece of evidence is the basilica erected by Constantine at Baalbeck in the middle 
of the great couit of the temple of Jupiter (138-249), with nave and aisles separated 
by rectangular piers; where the three semicircular apses (the lateral ones being 
terminated by little sacristies) are at the west, while in the transformation which the 
basilica subsequently underwent, the principal apse (semicircular internally but 
pentagonal externally after the Ravennate fashion) was placed at the east after the 
Ravennate model. This has been made clear by the excavations recently carried out 
in the great buildings of Heliopolis, which I have had an opportunity of examining 
personally,** 

The external appearance of the basilica, with its gabled roof, the fa<jade 
with its three doors, and the rotunda, is represented in the important mosaic from 
the church of Madaba, which gives a map of Egypt and the Holy Places, and is 
considered to belong to the early years of the Vlth century, 4 or, more probably, 
to the time of Justinian (527-565). The church of Madaba, with its apse 
semicircular both internally and externally, shows that, at the time when it was 
built, the Ravennate plan of apses polygonal on the outside had not yet penetrated 
to the region east of the Jordan. In other parts of Syria, too, long after Christianity 
had become the official religion with Constantine, churches had apses in the form 
of round half-towers, as for instance the basilicas of Tafkha (ascribed to the 
IVth or Vth century) and Sueida (believed to be of the Vth). In the Syrian lands 
it seems that apses, curvilinear internally and polygonal externally, did not appear 
before the Vlth century. Two of the earliest examples are St. George at Ezra 
(515-516) and the cathedral of Bosra (5 11-5 12). 

In the mosaic referred to the artist represented in flattened perspective (<‘ proie- 
zionc ribaltata”) the essential features of the individual buildings which made up the 
vast complex of Constantine's sanctuary of the Holy Sepulchre, as they would appear 
to a spectator standing facing the propylaea. He has omitted the cloistered fore- 

1 Pair, G;. 3 vot &g>~~Ejptsto?a AnAochi momchi lanrae Sabas Matts ad Eusfacbtum- $ra$o$tium 

inonasfaii Attahnae avitaih Ansyras Gaiatiae, 

a Pa&ulio, oj>. eft 8 Puchstek, Sclmlz, Kreacker, oJ>, At, 

* PP. Cleopbas et Lagrange, ta mctaitpis giographiqus de MMabh 
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couit of the basilica, the enclosing wall, and Golgotha, which lie was unable to un huh 
in his view (Fig 375; He shows the piopj laca w Inch pieccck the foie tom l with tin 
gieat flight of steps , the pedimented facade of the basilica with its thiu doois, tin 
gabled 1 oof of the basilica, and, last of all, the dome of the \naslusis whiih is 
lepicscnted in the same cadmium jellow and omngc yellow tint used tm thcsuiliu of 
all the pediments of basilicas figuied on the mosaic The pcispectiu ot the in un 
body of the chuich hides the apse and a pm I1011 of the lotunda 

The fate suffered by the buildings connected with the Holy Sepuhhu when 
Jeiusalem in 614 fell into the hands of the Pei stan king, (. hosiocs II (301 02S (who 
was joined by the Jews of Ptolemais and the Gahhuan mountains is well known 
they vveie destioyed by file Aftetwaids, the patnaich Modestus set about u building 

them (616-62O) “he iaiscd up again the viueiabli 
chuichcs of oui bauout Jesus ( luist whult had bull 
burned, vi/ Calvaiy, and the Risuncction, ami tin 
venerable sanctuaiy of the pieuous ( loss, the' motlui of 
chuichcs, &c " 1 2 3 4 

Some light, though incomplete', is shed on the' 
icsults achieved, by the* ciideme of an eu-witm s, 
Aieulf. Piom the dostiiplion which ho dntntul to 
Adamnan, and fiom the giotind plan ol tin btuldm 1 
which ho has piesciud i Fig 3761, we* ham tint 
between the Anastasis and the M.ul\ non w.n inU 1 
posed the chinch nf Golgotha, bavin, mi it it !>l 
another (hutch of the same fotm, dednaled to M 
Maiy, and we gilhoi that the pumipti tluiuh w i m 
longei, as in the tnno of Constantine, the ha ihc i hat 
theiotunda Lastly, no lo.un that the minm! 1 1 m 1 
lotunditate ”) was annulai, and that tts domt n.t 
sustained In twelve colimnis “mua« uwputuih’u 
At the* east vveie two enliuuus, t.uh with bin 
opening-.. In the contie of the bmldm > tout! » 
cnculai isolated tugunum 01 eltamlHt itinlimi'i* the 
at tual Sopulelue'. 

Adamnan elcsonbes it as being “tot t lajudoa,’ Imiu 
which one would infer that the* chuuh was nuiuly 
constructed of masonry, and, consetjuently, that the main walls survived the thstskt 
of C14, and were only restoted by Modestus. But this was not the ouh\ fm 
vve learn fiotn Eutychius 1 that the dome seen by Aieulf was of wood, and 
that it was restored by Thomas, pattiarrh of Jeiusalem, who impmted the matouals 
from Cyprus. And so Constantine’s chutch of the Ascension, also u built by tin* 
patriarch Modestus, which was in the form of a lotunda with cum on tin uishs, 
had a wooden roof except over the central space, which was open to the skv 
Another Vllth centuiy building at Jerusalem with a wooden »c«»f was the octagon 
known as the Mosque of Omar, erected in the pieuncl of the ancient Jewish Temple 
between 684 and 687 by the Caliph Ahd-el-Melek l* or though tin* existing dome 



J 37^ ToiUon ol Mosaic in 
the Chuuh of Mvhbn (Mth 
Cuitmy) 


1 Rimpollft del Imdaro, SiUifa Afrhma Gtttnwn tmUtu Fom vu* 

2 Migne, Piitf On \c»l 89 fifittv/a lutaxki n mufti 

3 Tnblei et Mwhmer 4 x it t at ft nfoUo <U /a** £»*/** //<, uufbt tri hitimmnt > 670} 

4 Migrw, Fait. On %ol ni— • Fttifttot Jtottuutbitt Mtintu annul* s (Mh cent \ 
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is the result of a rebuilding (1022) of the original one destroyeS by an earthquake 
(1016), still it must have been copied from it. It has also been obseived before now 1 
that there were other ancient buildings in Syiia with wooden domes, as the thinness 
of the suppoiting drums indicates. Among them was the cathedral of Bosra , and 
the same is said to have been the case in the church of St. Geoige at Ezra, where 
the piesent conical cupola of light conciete construction resting on raccords (the 
lest of the chuich being built of dressed stone set without mortar) is clearly of later 


A shoit desciiption of Holy Places in Palestine, thought to be of the Vllth century, 
incorporated in the “ History of Agvan ” compiled by Moses Kagankavatsi probably 
at the end of the Xth century, 2 * throws additional light to that provided by Arculf 
on the round church of the Resurrec- , 

tion, and some quite new light on the 

basilica of the Invention of the Cross // g : .. f jf. 

or “ Martyiion.” The domed rotunda H // \\ ' i l ^ ~ 

was one hundied cubits both in (((( ] ] \ ]} 'TTl 1 I 

diameter and height. It contained l \\ sZl/) ii Ii ^Fl] “ 

two concentiic circles of columns, with II IF*** lljgjf 3 H 

above them two ranges of twelve 1 11 

columns each. The Maityrion, sepa- -N 

lated from the Anastasis by a space ( rp QD 0 DG= 

of at lea^t twenty cubits, also had «== - — ■ ===== L 

ranges of columns one above the other, ' * 

t rt/vi- . , n A Tegunura roctmdunu. 

the number of shafts being sixty-nve b SepuicimuuDomuw 

or seventy-five This limited number d, 

of supports, ill the case of a basilica * SStStUu^ua^ 

with ranges of columns in two stories, £ iniocoAtcansAbr*h*m_» 

0 H In quo loco CruxDoramtcn corn bm« JUtfonatiu 

suggests the small proportions of the j McnfaiigiwKL. (cmcibasfubcerrarepertteft. 

j » ijuTVTJi. K mccola,iaquad«acna£lelampadcsMdeaCt 

Martvnon as restoied by Modestus on l sandbtMartacEccidia 

a diminished scale; and this explains k 

why Adamuan in his plan gave more Flg . 37 6.-juusaiem. Han of the buildings 

connected 

space to the rotunda as compared with y 11 * 1 IIol}r Sepulchie m the Vliih Centuiy. 
| ( From GreUer, “ Adamanm Scotohib&m de sitic 

the basilica. Tenat SamtatP) 


A Tegunura rotunduitu 
B SepulchrutuDorauji 
C Alcana dually 
D, AJcaritA 
£ Ecctcfia-i 

F, GolgotbaiuEcclefit^ 

0 In loco Alcana Abrahamj. 

H In quo loco CruxDoraratcn cafw bmis Latfonuiiu 

1 Mcnliiignea^. (cnicibaafubcerrarepercaeft. 

K Flatcola,raquadtcacna£lclampadcsardcac. 

L SaodbeMartarEcclefia 
M ConftartnmaaaBariitca,hocc(lMarcynunu» 

N ExodracumCaltccDoauoL 

Fig. 3764— -Jausalem. Plan of the buildings connected 
with the Iloly Sepulchie in the VIlLh Centuiy. 
( From Gretser^ “ Adamanm Scotohib&ni de sit it 
Ten ae Sant tat P) 


These structures are mentioned 

about 730 by the Venerable Bede.-* It is known that in 812 they were sacked by 
the Arabs from Egypt, and that the patriarch Thomas restored them between 
813 and 833 in the days of the Caliph Mamun. It was after his restoration that 
they were visited by the monk Bernard. 4 We know, too, that they were damaged 
by a fire in 936. But the most serious disaster happened in 1010, Hakem, the 
Fatimite Caliph of Egypt (996-1021), commanded the destruction of the rotunda; 
and the order was so scrupulously carried out by the governor of Ramleh that, as we 
learn from William of Tyre, 5 * Radulphus Glaber, 8 and Ademar, 7 it was levelled with, 
the ground. A new rotunda was erected in 1048 by dilcction of the Emperor 


1 Texier *md Pullan, op, at. 

2 Pah st in* Exptoiation Pum—Quartaty Statement > October 1896; Nibbet J 3 am, Arm anon desoiptim of 
tht Holy Pities in the uvmih century. 

* Toblei et Muhniei, op at.— De Loth Saiutu (about 720). 

4 Id., op, aL — 1 turn an it m (about 870). 5 Op, tit . 

« I)ehsle, Hntornu, stn tanpoi n.—Dt evenwne temph Hicrosolymorum et lacdtjudaeoruw, 

7 Id., Ex oh on ho Ado man Cabantn\ts, 
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the alteration of the rotunda necessitated by putting the two 
munication, were a recent event As a matter of fact the dedications 
For the church thus produced by the conjunction of the rotunda of Ct#| 
machus (1048) with the new church (Xllth century), the principal entf 
on the south, approached through a “ mout bel place” 2 — alas, how differed 
In course of time the sanctuary was remodelled, tampered 
rebuilt, and for the most part concealed by structures Of every description 
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hand of time has giv$m this fa§ade of the Xllth century a uniform patina, alike in the 
constructive and decorative elements, thus indicating that it all belongs to one dale. 
Against it in course of time was erected a bell-tower, “li clochicrs del Sepucio' 1 
or “liclokiers del Sepulcre ” 2 or “ li closchierz del Sepulcrc,” 3 first mentioned 1 >\ 
Theodoric about 1 172. 1 By the year 1586 this tower had lost its top (Fig. 379' 

The fjfgade exhibits four archivolts with fluted voussoirs, recalling the Futuh 
Gate iyz&f) at Cairo. The motive is copied on the front of the existing chutch of 
St Anne at Jerusalem (Fig. 380), which some would take back to a rather early date 

(for instance, in the peiiod before 
the Crusades)/* though in reality 
it cannot be older than the taking 
of Jerusalem by the Ci leaders 
(1099). This is proved by the 
compound piers, designed, like the 
corresponding half-pieis and ex- 
ternal buttresses, under the potent 
influence of the Lombardic School ; 
and also by the Loinbardic dom * 
way in the facade. More e\idenee 
is provided by a capital {supposing 
it to be old) in the transept. caned 
with the motive of shallow trun- 
cated and inverted halftones, 
with pointed leaves in the five 
spaces, which was imported fnnn 
the West and may be seen in the 
abbey church of St. (leoige at 
BoschcrvilIe(XIth and Xllth m n 
tunes). And in any ra>e n e not 
credible that the architect ot St 
Anne, who came, it sivrn-s from 
France 7 tit has been 
that the building was <>i local 
execution, but that the plans \\% 
brought from Kuropt* , tn* lowed 

Fig, 380 —Jerusalem* Church of St. Anne (Xllth Century). Palestine With a more developed 

system of construction than ex 
isted at home. And in St. Anne (where the arches are pointed* the transept has 
barrel vaults coming up to the central conical cupola, which rests m spherical 
pendentives, while the nave and aisles have cross vaulting with visible tranwerse 
arches. So that we shall be within the truth if we fix its date (as Do Vogue * has 
already done) in the second half of the Xllth century, and, to he more ewiet* 
after Judith, daughter of Baldwin II (1118-1131), had taken the veil there 1130 . 

1 Tobler, 0/ r/V, — La cite 1 : dt Jhemwkm (about 1187). 

a MtcMant et Raynaud, op, c? 4 ~Km ouj, o 7 . 

3 Id., I* conltmaimr anonym dc Ouilfawm dc Ty*~~la r ainte titStfe </,. \ 

4 LM/hs dt Loch Satrtfh. a Ziullardo, If deioti \ <2 mo to di Ut t *t\ #/. iwv. 

8 Clause,, La pin im dr Boiko* fo ft JiYumtem. 

* EeLujtaoq, Voyage iPttplotoiim d fa Mcr Jfrrlt, /i Potra f it \nr la da pmdvtu 

* I 4$ Bghtes do la Terrc-Saintt, 
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The building, paitly constructed of mateiials which bear 
masons’ marks belonging to the age of the Ciusades, uas 
not long after (1192) turned into a school by the gieat 
Saladin, who had lecaptured Jeiusalem in 11S7 

After this shoit digression we lesume our subject 
The existing Chuich of the Holy Sepulchre, so far as one 
can judge fiom what is visible, docs not contain any decoia- 
tive fiagment fiom the fiist foundation Thus the four 
capitals with foliage and cauliculi spiinging fiom a basket 
of woven wickerwork, now used in the chapel of St. Helena 
(Fig 381) and mutilated in order to make them fit, are 
detached specimens of the epoch of Justinian, analogous 

to similar ones 




fig 381 — Jeiusalem. Chuich 
of the Iloly Sepulchre 
Capital m the chapel of 
St Helena (VlthCcntuiy) 


in the mosque 
“El Aksa,” 

taken from the magnificent basilica of the 
Virgin completed by Justinian 1 and de- 
sciibed by Piocopius. 2 Again, the de- 
tached Coiinthian capital having shaiply 
cut acanthus leaves with the points turned 
over and a caived torus (Fig 382), now to 
be seen on the ground floor of the northei n 
limb of the church, belongs to the same 
peuod, as shown by its close relationship 
to Justinian’s Corinthian capitals in the 
church of the Virgin just mentioned, and 
also to the capitals of the same older 
belonging to the so-called Golden Gate 
near that church. 

The same thing is true of the Byzan- 
tine capital foimed of a basket of wickcr- 

1 ig 382 —Jeiusalem, Church of the Holy Sepulchre. „ 1 

Capital (Vllh Century). work, 

C o m - 

pletely undercut, from which spiing cauliculi at 
the sides of a wreath, with leaves below, to be 
found close to the other one we have j'ust described 
in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. This, too, 
may be compared with the similar ones in the 
mosque “ El Aksa ” (Fig. 383), and is to be ascribed 
to the Vlth century, and in fact to the long reign 
of Justinian I (527-565), when magnificent con- 
stiuctions made Jerusalem the most splendid city 
of the East after Constantinople, This basket 
capital of the Holy Sepulchre must be distin- 
guished from another of the same kind (Fig. 384) 
surmounting a half wall-column at the entrance 
to the court in fiont of the church, because, in 
spite of the similarities between them, they differ in composition, design, and 

1 Conner, The City (f/etmahm* * Corpmatpt* fmt \ aedtjicm &u fyfhmbnL 



Fig 3S3.— Jeiusalem. Mosque 11 El Aksa,* 1 
Capital (Vlth Centuiy), 
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execution. Moreover, the latter is carved in the same sort of stone as the facade, 
and belongs to the same date. 

In the Vth century at Jerusalem the art of carving would not have been equal 
to the production of the capitals described above ; not to speak of the fact that it was 

only in that century that the basket capital was 
created by the School of Salonica. One of the 
earliest examples at Jerusalem would be a capital 
which is believed to have belonged to the church of 
St. Stephen, erected by the Empress Eudoxia, wife 
of Theodosius the Younger, and dedicated by her in 
460, 1 supposing it were undoubtedly proved that the 
basilica with nave and aisles recently discovered 
really goes back to the clays of that empress. 

Moreover, in the I Vth century, that is to say 
in the reign of Constantine the Great, the design 
and carving of capitals followed the type still to he 
seen in the Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem 
(Fig. 385)3 founded by the Empress Helena (3 >7; but 
Fig. 384.— Jerusalem, Church of the erected by Constantine. For the existing basilica, 
r n ?L«coMt r (XiithStu'^)! he with its nave and double aisles, ending in a choir 

with three apses (a Latin plan, previously employed 
in the basilica of St Paulinus at Nola, which must have been built after 304, the year 
when 1 Paulinus settled in the “Cemetery” of Nola, for the work was finished by 402), 
roofed with timber in all parts except the three apses, lighted by large round-headed 
windows some of which have been blocked up, or altered, is the result of a remodelling 
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whom he caused to be beheaded. 1 * That lesult is fortunate for us, as it has 
piesened the nave colonnades of the original church up to the point where the choir 
begins 

In them the shafts aie foimed of a yellowish stone from the local quarries, 
and weie made, with the bases and capitals, expressly for the chuich. The bases 
are Attic ; the capitals Corinthian, the body slightly moulded into a bell shape, but 
without a toius foiming paitof it. The acanthus leaves have not their tips arched 
over, but still letain a classical character, while the fknver on the abacus is marked 
w'ith a ctoss. The execution is so uniform that they seem to have come not merely 
from one stone-yard but fiom 
a single chisel, wielded by a 
hand which was fairly skilful 
though somewhat lacking in 
power. 

These colonnades cannot 
be assigned to the age of 
Justinian, for, like the nave 
of the old Vatican basilica 
(IVth century), they are sur- 
mounted by architraves and 
not by arches. Nor can the 
capitals. Very different weie 
the capitals of the days of 
Justinian in Palestine, as those 
of the mosque “ El Aksa ” and 
of the so-called Golden Gate 
at Jerusalem (Irig. 386) tell us. 

De Vogud 1 thought that this 
structure might belong to the 
Vth century, or at latest to 
the Vlth; but it must be 
assigned to the latter, and in 
fact to the time of Justinian, 
that is to say to the golden 
age of Byzantine art. The 
determining feature is the ob- 
vious relationship between its Corinthian capitals and those of the same order and 
style in the mosque referred to. 

It has been suggested, 3 4 on the strength of the description of the Holy Places 
referred to before as contained in the “ History of Agvan that the existing church 
of the Nativity letains hardly anything of the edifice of Helena and Constantine, and that 
the latter was vaulted, like the Basilica Nova at Rome (the work of Maxentius and 
Constantine), and afterwards destroyed by fire during the revolt of the Samaritans in 
642. But the stone vaulting mentioned in that description must refer to the choir 
apses Besides, it is not even remotely conceivable that a colonnaded basilica could 

1 Migne, PatK Gr* s voL xii.—Entychii patriot char Alex&ndrml annates (Xth cent,)* 

8 U Trnph tie Jh u\ahm, 

s V. BarnalxS (of Alsace), fjt pritoire de Pilate tl la fortes esse Antonia* 

4 Psxhstint Ekplmalmi bund, lot. at* 



Fig 386.— Jerusalem. Golden Gate (Vlth Century). 
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carry the very heavy vaulting of that period ; and the same account speaks of ninety 
marble columns. One has only to think of the complex, ponderous system of supports 
which the architect of the Basilica Nova was obliged to adopt for carrying his 
complete roof of masonry, in order to see that my view agrees with the facts. It is 
also confirmed by the circumstance that the architect of the nearly contemporary 
Basilica Julia in the Forum at Rome, having employed simple cruciform piers, 
vaulted his aisles, but did not venture to do so for the nave, and had to be content 
with a wooden roof. When the builders of the Constant inian age did construct 
vaulting over colonnades, it was only in the case of circular buildings. And, on the 
other hand, the Samaritans would never have been able to destroy by fire a structure 
covered, like the Basilica Nova, with barrel and cross vaults of great thickness, 
with the roof tiles resting directly on the extrados. 

And now we will conclude our story of the Holy Sepulchre with a few brief 

observations. 

The plan of a tomb 
standing close to a church 
erected over a place of mar- 
tyrdom is a Roman idea, 
followed at Rome by the 
Byzantines themselves, as is 
shown by the Imperial Mauso- 
leum which formerly stood to 
the left of the old St. Peter's 
in the Vatican. It is also 
illustrated by the sepulchral 
church or mausoleum of St. 
Helena on the ancient Via 
Labi can a (now Gasilina) (Fig, 
387), erected in region where, 
among numerous other sacred 
memorials, stood the tombs of 
Saints Peter and Marccdlmus, 
in the cemetery >‘ ad duas ; 



Siarg; 1 ";,: 


'V Tig. fjBjy — Rome, Mausoleum of St. Helena, (iVtliCcnUiryt - irl cemetery **0 

V; .7 v.'.V v • 1 HI- : '\.' lau r os,"; oyer which Gonsrtan- 

HU" title. afteiu fats riflfip? aV, rpPncrntttnrY, rtf ttaoU (HhvirrK fa YaKYiU f a- m nf 
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to be set up, without any 
buttiessing, upon a lofty 
dium, lightened by niches 
on its exterioi, and pieiced 
by windows And this 
fixes its date to a penod 
latei than the Licinian 
Nymphaeum, in other 
words to the early years 
of the IVth centuiy, and 
after the death of Maxen- 
tius (312), when Constan- 
tine the Gieat w r as un- 
disputed master of the 
Empiie. The edifice was 
the regal monument des- 
tined to leceive the body 
of his octogenarian mother, foi it is to Rome, as Duchesne has proved, 1 that Eusebius 
lefers in his Life of Constantine when he mentions the buiial, seeing that in those 
days the Emperor had not yet turned his eyes to Byzantium 2 The woiks necessary 
to convert the lattei into the seat of government were only begun in 328, and Con- 
stantinople was not dedicated till 330 3 

The aisled lotundas of the West were 
not copied fiom the Holy Sepulchre at 
Jeiusalem, 2 e. the eailicst example of the 
form which the East can show, as is the 
geneial idea Rather they were adapted from 
the plans of Nymphaeums and tombs at 
Rome, which was their place of birth, and 
formed a natuial centie for their development, 
since no othet city, or rather country, could 
ever show so large, or so vaiied, or so imposing 
a series of circular buildings, evolved from the 
germ of the round Etiuscan tomb. And to 
those structures at Rome all others of the kind 
in the Roman Empire have to give place. 

We arc acquainted with the form given to 
sepulchral monuments in Palestine and the 
other districts of Syria before the time of 
Constantine. There is, for instance, among 
many others, the so-called “Tomb of the 
Kings” near Jerusalem, believed to be the 
burial place of the queen of Adiabene (about 
the middle of the 1 st century A.D,). It is cut 
out of the rock, and the front was originally supported by two columns and decorated 
with festoons of leaves and fruit and with palm branches. There are also the so- 
called “Tomb of the Judges ” (Fig. 388) and the “Tomb of Absalom” (Fig. 389), both 

1 Le hber ftoiiifitah\ B Bosao, Roma sotterrama. 

9 Van Hillingec, Byrnntim Constmtt%no$h* 



Tig* 389. — Jerusalem. * ' Tomb of Absalom ” 
( 1 st Centuiy A.u ). 
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Fig. 39a — Tprab at lCusr en Nueijis (Ilnd Century). 
{From a photograph furnished me by the “ Palestine 
Exploration hundP) 


regarded by De Vogli6 1 as belonging to the three centuries before the destruction 
of & the city by Titus (70), while others think that they belong to about the first half of 

the 1st century A. IV Then there is the 
~ ' tomb of Roman type at Kusren Nueijis 

(Fig. 390) of the Ilnd century, and 
that of Hamrath with square base and 
stepped pyramidal roof at Sucida, 
thought to belong to the end of the 1st 
century B.c. Next comes the tomb of 
Aemilius Reginus (195) at Katura, sur- 
mounted by pairs of columns. Lastly, 
there are the tower-tombs, the most 
remarkable specimens of which arc to 
be seen at Palmyra (Fig. 391); and the 
typical examples at Petra (the most 
important being the Khasneh Firun or 
“ Treasury of Pharaoh ”) belonging to 
the age of the Empire. Any one who 
can find earlier example in this part 
of Asia, or in Greece or any other Mediterranean country, of structures of the type 
of the Licinian Nymphaeum, or of the Mausoleum of St. Helena, and of aisled 
rotundas with solid cupolas resting on isolated supports, like Santa Costanza, will 
be heartily welcomed, I was never 
so fortunate. 

In the Asiatic provinces, Vaulted 
and domed rotundas with aisles were 
an importation . from Rome, and 
originally were, roofed with timber. 

This is shown by the celebrated 
church erected by Constantine; in the 
middle- of Antioch, which, according 
to Eusebius, 4 ; was octagonal, with 
. galleries round the interior, It is hot 
: certain whether . these were used as a 
' nlatrbneum, seeing, that (as De Vogue 
^.Jsjisq ^noticed § lyi,a»y 

'U ‘A 1 hi rl A J’ftjf., ^1*1 Vii 
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Helena, and even after the dedication of Constantinople (330), as it is mentioned by 
Eusebius after those events, must have been entirely ceiled with wood, and devoid 
of vaulting and a central cupola. As a matter of fact, Chiysostom, preaching in the 
principal church at Antioch, rebukes his heaiers for finding his sermons too long, 
seeing that they are comfortably seated with a magnificent ceiling over their heads, 
whereas they were content to stand for a whole day in ihe circus, exposed to sun 
and rain, without ever complaining of the length of the peiformance 

Among the examples which still exist, the mausoleum at Rome known as Santa 
Costanza, erected between 326 and 329 1 (Fig. 392), is to be looked upon as the proto- 
type of the vaulted aisled rotunda. This structure, which, as Duchesne says, 2 both 
research and the best accredited opinions refer without a shadow of doubt to the time 
of the Constantinian dynasty, is separated by only a short interval from the sepulchre 
of St. Helena. The cupola 
of the latter and its circu- 
lar drum (both rising in 
stepped outline from a 
ground floor of similar plan, 
with exedras) have only 
to be set on an open arcade, 
and you have the aisled 
rotunda of Santa Costanza. 

And any one who has 
the wish and the ability to 
investigate the difficult sub- 
ject of Roman architec- 
tonic science in what is re- 
garded as the age of de- 
cadence, but really marks 
the culminating point of 
that science, as though the 
architecture of Pagan 
Rome, before sinking into Fig. 392.— Rome. Santa CosUnza (IVtb Century), 

the long slumber from 

which it was to be roused at a later time by the efforts of the Popes and the 
surrounding artistic influences, concentrated itself in one last ray of dazzling light — 
any one, I say, who makes that investigation will readily perceive how, in the course 
of the strivings of the “ Urban” builders after the solution of the most difficult 
problems of equilibrium, the architect of the Basilica Nova had already indicated to 
his successor of Santa Costanza the conception of raising a great central dome on 
isolated supports by the aid of barrel vaults. 

The rotunda of Santa Costanza— another instance of a circular mausoleum close 
to a basilica erected by Constantine, in this case (326-329) over the tomb of 
St Agnes — in which the masonry in the original parts of the facing, formed of bricks 
of every quality and size, with thick joints, resembles that of St Helena, must have 
been built before the works at Constantinople were begun. To take part in those- 
works, destined to fit Byzantium for becoming the seat of government, craftsmen 
were invited (328) who would represent the best from every part of the Empire. In 

1 D<? Rossi, Masaki erUtimi (telle chiese dt Rama anteriori al set ah XV, 

2 Lt liber poniificalis* 
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LydusMve read of a portico said to have been built by Campanians and marble; 
workers from Naples and Puteoli. And it must have been finished before the Roman 
School, already weakened when Maximian made Milan his capital, was, so to speak, 
deprived of its vitality by the drain caused by the works of “ New Rome,” and before 
the progress in the science of construction and equilibrium, which had reached its 
climax in the clays of Diocletian (284-305), Maximian (286-310), and Maxcntius 
(306-312), had received its death-blow. This fatal event readily explains the sudden 
arrest of the splendid development which was leading to ever newer and bolder 
systems of vaulting— systems now recognized as worthy of the rulers of the world " — 
and the appearance of structures, of great dimensions indeed, but made up of old 
materials, and only roofed with timber. Such were the first great Christian basilicas, 
or occasionally a public market like that on the Celian at Rome (364-383), later 
converted into the church of Santo Stefano Rotondo (468-483). 

Any one who cares to give even a 
R" . , , ; / 'Vv;;? passing glance at the illustrations of Mon- 


I r ? : - : £ '■ 


i/ Vv y'r f ‘ ,k , * 


! ,i f fl'l" fj-| 






tano 8 or Bramautino, 4 or the Vatican ciraw- 
ings, 15 will find specimens of every kind of 
•■j'r'-d Roman sepulchral annular rotundas. Some 
have a central cupola buttressed by barrel 
vaults, with, sometimes, in, the basement of 
the outer wall; a series of curved or rectan- 
gular recesses; while the inner concentric 
circle presents in some cases twelve or sixteen 
columns, either single or in pairs, on a 
common plinth, in others eight cruciform 
piers, in a third kind twelve square piers 


?&$$ with half-columns. And if he wishes, he 


may at the same time verify, specially in 
Palladio * and Serlio, 7 the fact that the build* 
ings of ancient Rome offer, in their amazing 

- Fig. 393-Sketch Of circiilar-Komau buiUliug. ' variety (due to a large extent to the use of 
A, A, ■ . \ concrete) every one of the plans which we, 

{ ar6 told must have come from the East, but which, on the contrary, the East 
; . borrowed from the West. Epr if the reverse had been the cirse/tHe East Ought,, to , 
'^.liave; be^sri able )to show, , ;alf tjiat, variety, ..of plan ;in examples. pf barfier date than 

this isihbrtaiol^hot; the:;case T ( .Av •; .V ; • 
dri^v - atdmfcbb'to \vfaf. 
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central tower of two or three stages, roofed with a circular vault (sometimes supported 
by internal wall piers), of which Rome affords so many examples. Any one who 
wants to verify this may go for examples to Montano 1 and Bramantino. 3 

II. The termination of the basilica, with its lateral niches and the rotunda behind, 
recalls the plan of the Pantheon at Rome (120-124), which must have been before the 
mind of Abbot William when making his design, seeing that the rotunda was dedi- 
cated to the Virgin (the basilica had been previously dedicated to St. Benignus) 
precisely on the anniversary day of the consecration of Hadrian’s famous structure to 
“Sancta Maria ad Martyres,” on its conversion 


into a church by Pope Boniface IV (608-615). 

III. The arrangement of towers incorporated 
with the fagade had been a feature of the Cluniac 
system from the time when Abbot Majolus intro- 
duced it in Saint Pierre le Vieux (982). The 
two round staircase towers flanking the rotunda, 
and its encircling aisles and gallery, are suggested 
by San Vitale at Ravenna (526-547). 

IV. The idea of a tower raised over the 
crossing (applied shortly before in Saint Pierre 
le Vieux at Cluny) is derived from structures 
such as the mausoleum of Galla Placidia at 
Ravenna (about 440); or, more probably, from 
the ancient church of Santa Croce (about 449) in 
the same place. In France it was used from 
very early times, its, presence there in the Vlth 
century being disclosed by passages in Gregory 
of Tours and Venan tins Fortunatus. 



.1 ou 8' ht here to put on record the fact that , Fi? . 394 ._sketcb of circular Roman 
the oldest example that can be produced of a . building: ■ 

■‘ church with 7 a lan tern to wet rising over the chan- , ‘ 

ceh.arid, moreoyer/with Asolid roof, is r that of San Salvatore at Spqleto. It will be. 
. convenient, to give a s'horiaccau'n J t of it !at. this point. 1 . , ' 1 i 'i, ' 


The Basilica of San Salvatore or Del Crocifisso, in the Camposantov 
, at,. Spoleto, 1 'had been, dedicated; Id 


fas$oft &tfll 
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Its upper part is decorated with four pilasters, reaching nearly to the cornice. The 
capital of one of them has been found, and is now kept in the church. 

There has been great variety of opinion about the date and origin of this very 
ancient church. Thus, for instance, Hubsch 1 thinks it belongs to the beginning of 
the Constantinian age, and that it was a Christian church from its inception, though 
the columns were taken from some Pagan building. But he is surprised to find the 
square bay between the apse and the triumphal arch, with a cupola rising above it. 
De Rossi, 3 on the other hand, regards it as the result of the conversion of a Pagan 



temple into a church, 
preserving the part 
which forms the sanc- 
tuary of the Christian 
building, with the addi- 
tion of the nave and 
aisles and their facade. 
This transformation 
will have taken place 
in the time of Theo- 
dosius I (3~8- 395; and 
his sons. 

Grisar’s :i idea is 
this. Originally a 
Pagan bill It ling adapter! 
to Christian, uses, it 
was given its present 
form in the XI hit cen- 
tury. It contains no 
traces of work belong- 
ing to the Con sian - 
, tinian, Theodosian, or 
\ Gothic periods, The 
cupola is neither Pagan 
nor- Early Christian. 

, The only possible re- 
k mains , of the - original v 
, - Pagan structure which . 

"-d »• ■ ■ ■■ ■ v • occupied the -site 1 faro 1 '' 

; • ^.^s^Spoiuc. ' - ; idte Jairi,iatt»b^ dr Ae ;; 

y?i|iid';.thes^w^e'e^tHer : set.-;theEe i in the XHth century, or .else kept' l io;' i the«Y'iodgth4j' *, 

position.'-'! i""'.' ■ ; . f ' crS : Y ■ f '. ‘ : •>* .’>• '1 
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The peiiod of election must be rather early, in view, not only of the two sacris- 
ties flanking the apse, but also of the architiaves which carry the nave walls. 
Additional leasons are, the rudimentary form of the pendentives by means of 
which the square of the tower passes into an octagon, and the large round-headed 
unsplaycd windows The period is, perhaps, that subsequent to the age of Con- 
stantine. I say this, not because it was only then that Pagan buildings began to be 
robbed of materials to build churches, for that piactice had begun as soon as 
Constantine had conquered Maxentius, as we see from, among other instances, Santa 
Costanza outside the walls of Rome. My reason rather is the character of the 
carvings executed expressly for the fagade. They certainly do not exhibit the 
power of the chisels of the time 
of Constantine, but, on the other 
hand, there is not as yet the 
poveity, hardness, want of clear- 
ness both in design and execu- 
tion, which characterise Italian 
work of the Vlh century. Nor 
do they exhibit the typical fea- 
tures (and this applies equally to 
the capitals in the three windows 
of the facade) of Vlth century 
caiving. It is enough to com- 
pare the way in which the bead 
and reel mouldings and the 
ovolos are heated in either case. 

The decoration of the door- 
way in the front of the church 
inspiied in after times, among 
others, Melioranzio, the artist of 
the well-known central entrance 
to the cathedral of Spoleto 
(Xllth ccntuiy), who, though he 
may have been superior in force 
to the carver who worked at 
San Salvatore, was inferior to 
him in delicacy of execution. 

The adoption in this singular 
building of the Ravennate plan 

of an apse at the eastern end, of which the Basilica Ursiana at Ravenna (370*384) 
is the prototype, was made necessary by the nature of the site. 

To return to Saint B^nigne; — 

V. The arcaded choir appears to be derived from the very early open apse of 
San Sebastiano outside the walls of Rome (366-384), which is the prototype of this 
arrangement. Or it may have been suggested by the apse with three arches 
opening into an ambulatory, in the basilica of Scverus at Naples (367, and about 
387). Other open apses that may have formed the model are those of the basilica 
. of Si Paulinas at Cimitile near Nola (394^402) ; the basilicas of Santa Maria 
Maggiore (IVth or Vth century) and SS* Cosma e Damiano (526-530) at Rome ; 
the Basilica Vincentiana, now San Giovanni Maggiore, at Naples ( 554 - 577 ); 



Fig* 396. — Spoleto. 


Church of San Salvatore oi the Ciocifisso 
(I Vlh Century). 
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Santo Stefano at Verona (Xth century) ; and, lastly, the cathedral of Ivrea (973-1001 
or 1002). 

VI. The introduction of galleries in the basilica merely indicates the adoption of 
an arrangement which had become the fashion in Italy at the time, as applied in a 
building of almost the same date as Saint Benigne, and certainly familiar to William 
of Volpiano— I mean the cathedral of Ivrea. It was an arrangement which did not 
originate then, any more than it originated in the days when San Salvatore at 
Spoleto (IVth century) and the suburban basilicas of Sant’ Agnesc and tlu* 
SS. Quattro Coronati erected by Honorius I (625-638), or San Lorenzo by 
Pelagius II (579-590), were provided with galleries. Nor did it originate under 
Byzantine influence, as is commonly supposed. 

It is indeed inconceivable that the Italian builders should have felt the need of 
such influence, when their forefathers had, as long ago as the year 179 O.C., pro- 
vided the Basilica Fulvia Aemilia with a gallery, as we are informed by the reverse 
of a coin published by Babelon 1 and Cohen, 2 and by another reproduced by Hiihsen. 3 
Or, again, when they had before their eyes examples of civil basilicas, even divided 
by piers into nave and aisles, and with a gallery above the vaulting of the latter, as 
was the case with the Basilica Julia in the Roman Forum, which, even before its 
rebuilding by. Augustus (12 A.D.), possessed a gallery occupied, on the occasion of 
important trials, by the two sexes separately. 4 At a later date, too, after its 
reconstruction by Diocletian (284-305) and restoration by the City Prefect 
Probianus in 416, it still exhibited its gallery carried by the cruciform piers and 
the vaulting. . 

The fact about galleried basilicas is this; When the Easterns began to erect 
Christian basilicas, and introduced women’s galleries into them, as in the churches 
at Tafkha (IVth. and Vth centuries) and Kanawat (IVth century), they derived the 
suggestion from the civil galleried, basilica which had been developed (<*,,. y. the 
Ilnd or Illrd, century example at Chaqqa) under the influence of Pagan Rome, which 
■was its creator. 


• • : * The Chronicle of the Abbey tells us who was the architect and director 
in chief of the works '.of Saint Benigoe, so far at least as his many, and various 
. dirties and lorig, absences allowed : “Et rei’erendus Abbas, magistros comlucendo, 
V et’tpsum opus .dictandq, Vi;.” 5 , it also Informs us that the prior AmiUfyTmm the 
Ldfacesie of; TTquf, tookjpart Tit the" work. of supervistorf. Many, indeed, from an 

give this supervision, but restricted, 


.mqnnQnmg^,;, me assistance. , which . , bp :■ gave 

-c^re.i 
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they were Italians His opinion is based on the Chronicle. But although it 
desciibes a remarkable emigration of Italians to Burgundy about the epoch of 1000 
(“ Coeperunt denique ex sua patria, hoc est Italia, multi ad eum convenire ; aliqui 
litteris bene eiuditi, alii diversoium operum magisteno docti, alii agriculturae scientia 
praediti, quorum ars et ingenium huic loco piofuit pluiimum ”), it makes it equally 
clear what was the lesult, namely, to increase the number of monks under the rule 
of William (“Ciescebat ergo quotidie multitudo monachoium sub eius magisterio 
degentium ”) But there is no suggestion of Cordero’s statement that William laid 
the foundations of the new church of the monastery of St. Benignus “with the 
aid of a band of Italian ciaftsmen.” 

Again, if we were to listen to Merzario, 1 the workmen in question were neither 
more nor less than Comacine masteis. But his view is based on nothing more than 
the use in the Dijon Chronicle of the expressions “ magistros conducendo ” and 
“ opus dictando,” which he thinks are taken from the CXLVth section of the Edict 
of the Lombard king Rotharis (636-652), and on the asseition that, before the epoch 
of about 1000, the Lombards, “with their methods, their formulas, their exclusive 
predominance in the region of art” resorted to France to act as builders, and to 
teach others to build , and of that there is no proof. 

On the other hand, our limited knowledge of the constructive, static, and 
decoiative elements of the original building does not give much help in answering 
the question. However, I feel that we shall not go far wrong if we ascribe 
the erection of the church to Italian master builders, associated with Burgundian 
masons and workmen. Burgundy cannot have been entirely without such, for the 
tradition of the art of building had never been interrupted there. Without going 
back to still earlier times, as long ago as the partition (768) of the kingdom of 
Pippin III (752-768) between his sons Charles (768-814) and Carloman (768-771), 
opportunities of one sort or another had not been wanting to the craftsmen of those 
countries for practising the art of building, either in the form of the erection of new 
ecclesiastical edifices, or of the renewal and restoration of old ones. And this, 
notwithstanding the fiequcnt family and civil wars which followed the division 
of the Empire made at Aachen in 817 by Louis the Pious (814-840), and culminated 
in the period between the death of Lothair (840-855) and the deposition and death 
of Charles the Fat (887). That partition marked in France (and equally so 
in Germany) the extinction of the family of Charles the Great. For Charles 
the Simple was held to be the bastard son of Louis the Stammerer (877-879), and 
the last sovereign of this illegitimate line was Louis the Faineant (986-987). 

Nor was building prevented by the raids of the Saracens or, what were more 
serious, those of the Danes or Normans who, after the battle of Fontenay (841) had 
opened the way for the destruction of the Frankish Empire, and the treaty of Verdun 
(843) had brought it about, made themselves masters of most of the French rivers, 
and spread terror, desolation, and death, in every direction. 

Further, the builders of Burgundy had not been without opportunities of going 
to Italy for training (if they felt the need of it) in the art of construction, in the days 
of Louis III King of Provence (887-928), of Rudolf II King of Transjuran Burgundy 
(91 1-937), of Hugo Duke of Provence (911-947) and his son Lothair (946-950), who 
were elected Kings of Italy respectively in the years 900, 922, 926, and 946. And so r 
the character of the barrel vaulting in the crypt of the rotunda of Saint B&rigne 
(rebuilt, as we saw, on the original lines) suggests the school of builders who con- 

1 op, ut. 
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structed the similar vaulting in the staircase of the campanile of S<vn lutii'Mi" at 
Fruttuaiia (1003-1006) I he .ached coibc -1 courses di\uh cl into group,, by h sums 
which decorated the tovvcis of the lolunda, point to the gild*- o{ l ppi 1 Ital} who 
vvcic the first to apply (in the towei of Sail Sat no at Aldan, of h,Oi thi-> foiin of 
aichitectuial decoiatinn to towels, and had used it with good el/e< t, not long' hi Ion 
on the toweis of the cathcchal of I\iea I ha\e scan hed in vain though I 1 ti’< «• ioi 
* towei of certain date w ith this dccoiative ticatmcnt, oldei than the lebuildin , o! 
Saint Benigne. 

The Pre-Lombardic cubical capitals aic ck\uly the woik of the sthonl wlvenu 
came the chisels which wi ought the nearly coiitempoi ai y or igin«il lapilah m tin 
crypt and ambulator)' of the cathedral of Ivrea (97 3 tool or 1002 ), and the one of the 
same date in the ciypt of the cathedral of Aosta (Xllh eentuiv 1 

Then theie are the Pic-Lombaidic figme capitals in the Lonibaidii ■U\h, the 
earliest specimens of cettam date to be found ninth of the Alps hi those < omit 1 it n 
fiom Merovingian times onwards, the only pievious example 1 can point to is a capita! 
in the ciypt of Saint Ptcne de la Coutuieat Le Mails '997 J, with watt r leaves thou at 
the angles being of crocket form, and on each face a human head, inianttlc 111 esoiti- 
tion and design, taking the place of the flower But these capitals, with tin 11 
lepiesentation of a man supporting the abacus, reve il achistl tiom Ci-alpim < » ml 
This motive was clear to the l.ombaul gilds, and was bonowed by them hour the 
Romans, who used to lcpresent living figmes supporting with head tu hand the ,111,1111-. 
of a capital ; or they may have taken it from the Ktiuscans, who stmu time milieu 
designs of squares in carving figuied a man supposing the fiame above- him nt*Ii 1 1 
hands, as shown in Fig. 152, and again on a sculptmed stone of Uv* an Inin 1 ttiisc,ai 
peuod in the Archaeological Museum at Florence, in which one of tb * ii tun i, a 
telamon holding up the interlaced top of a square c omparlment 

All these details piove that Piedmontese uattsmen tiaimtl in the i .01, than he 
School took pait in the works of Saint Benigne at Dijon, 01 pn lblv *nn 
Lombard gild, but not one of the best, considering the exceptional pointy and 
rudeness of the capitals in the rotunda compared with the inaikedlv super n« ait 
capitals produced by those gilds about the same time, t\j those in the c r\ pt it the 
parish chuich of San Vincenzo at Galliano ( 1007', and others in llu 1 chunhof .San 
Babila at Milan (Xlth century). 

But, granting this, we cannot believe that Burgundian builders were not 
given some share in the work, either restricted to duties of secondary it 11 {lortaiue, 01 
even entrusted with those of a higher order under the diieetion of expei k mol 
master builders from the Italian side of the Alps, It is well know n that the erection 
of Saint Bdnigne was aided by the moral and material support of the Court of 
Burgundy, of Bishop Bruno who was related to the reigning family, ami of Majolus 
the powerful abbot of Cluny. It is therefore quite reasonable tu infer that local 
craftsmen were invited to take part in the work, and the best, inasmuch as the subject 
was a church regarded in those days, as Radulphus Glabcr says, 1 as the most magnificent 
in France, and demanding a degree of knowledge of the principles of construction 
which was for that age remarkable. Still, the local builders could not have possessed 
an experience equal to that of the craftsmen who came from the south of the Alps , 
otherwise there would have been no need to summon t!>e latter to France. 

The employment of Burgundian workmen was also made desirable by the 
financial difficulties .with which from time to time Abbot William had to contend in 

1 Mabillon, Acta Sanct, OrJ. S. A »Mi\ti -Vita S GuiiMmi abbot ti Dtwwmt'. 
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the course of his opeiations , difficulties which were certainly not of a character to 
encouiage him to rely exclusively on the more expensive services of builders of his own 
nationality. The presence of skilled Italian workmen tells its tale as to the real 
capacity of the Buigundian builders, and fuither informs us that, as they were not 
capable of venturing upon operations which demanded a considerable knowledge of 
the principles of construction, the leligious buildings erected in their own country in 
the days before they weic reached by Italian artistic influence must have been of a 
modest character so far as those piinciples were concerned. 

In addition to builders, Burgundy must have contained carvers. Then there 
arises this dilemma. Either the carving of the original capitals in William’s crypt was 
executed by Italian hands, and, as we said, certainly not hands of great experience ; 
and in that case, barbarous as it is, it was beyond the powers of the local chisels, for 
otherwise they could have been entrusted with the work ; or else it is the product 
of French hands (not, of course, of the monk Unald, as we showed just now), and 
then these capitals represent the best that French aitists could do at the beginning 
of the epoch of about 1000, and give us a standaid of their ability in the treatment of 
the human figure. 

At the time of the erection of Saint B£nignc, and indeed throughout the first 
quarter of the Xlth century, the carvers both of Burgundy and of France generally 
were at a very low level in the treatment of the figure in sculpture — the capital in 
Saint Fieri c de la Coutuie at Le Mans (997) tells us how low. It is only by 
unduly moving back the dates of buildings that so many writers have been able to 
prove the contrary. Thus the imposing two-storied porch of the monastic church of 
Saint Benoit sur Loire is dated by Gailhabaud 1 and others in the two years following 
the fire of 1026 under Abbot Gauslinus, bishop of Bourges (1014-1020-1029), who 
began the erection of a tower of squared stone which he was unable to finish 2 But 
the capitals carved with figures of realistic or fanciful character, and other figure 
sculpture on the exteiior (very different both in design and execution from, I will 
not say the very unfavourable specimens in Saint B6nigne, but from those in the 
monastic church of Cerisy la For£t [1030-1066] which show some improvement), 
point to a much more advanced period, certainly decidedly later than the first half of 
the Xlth century. The fact is that, so far as the church is concerned, the work of 
Gauslinus was confined to mere restoration, and the rebuilding had to be undertaken 
by Abbot William who was cut off before he saw its completion : “ Ecclesiam 
multis incendiis devastatam et senio praegravatam novo iacto aedificare coepit 
fundamento” The new structure was finished in 1108 under Abbot Simon, and 
King Philip I (1060- 1108) was present at the dedication. 3 4 

There are writers who are surprised that Saint B^nigne, being so conspicuous as 
it was, did not serve as a model for many other churches. But this is easy to explain 
when we remember that the form of the building, besides being too complicated, 
was not that on which the Latin Church had set its seal. It was out of touch with 
the artistic traditions of the Western peoples, nor was it the best fitted for the 
requirements of Western ritual And so it came about that even its own author 
• did not repeat it. 

Then, there are others who would see in it the first or one of the first specimens 
of Lombardo-Norman architecture in France. But this is not in accordance with the 
♦facts. The result, as it was, of the Roman, Romano-Ravennate, Byzantino-Ravennate, 

1 £ architecture du V 1 au XVU* ukh. 3 Deliste, Ex Itbelto Hu genu Flm iacensts mettachi* 

8 Id., Ex chromcQ coenobu S> Petri vivt Sewnensis* 4 Id., JSx hbello Bugonts Flonatentis mcmathu 
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and Pie-Lombardic monuments seen by its aichitect in the course of his long 
journeyings in Italy, the church at Dijon, to judge by what we know of it, did not 
piesentoneof the oiigmal and distinctive chaiacteiistics of the Lombaido-Norman 
style, which we shall specify by degrees in the course of our work 

Nevertheless it had the mentof piovidmg its designer with the oppoitunity of 
putting into piactice on a large scale, and with a difficult problem to solve, his ideas in 
the mattei of construction, and the monks who weie his assistants with cxpeiicnce in 
diiecting the works of a great building. Thndly, it gave the local woikmen the 
advantage of taking pait in the erection of an edifice of exceptional impoitancc for 
that time and place, and of acquiring familial ity with the very difficult art of vault 
construction, complex forms of which were here presented. 

From its undeigiound part theie did originate one characteristic feature of the 
Lombaido-Noiman basilica; I mean the chapels projecting fiom the aims of the 
transept. It appears in the Norman and English churches erected from the plans of 
William of Volpiano, or if not from his plans, ceitainly from those of his disciples and 
under his advice. In other cases the plans came from his pupils, or from Lanfianc 
of Pavia. 

Here, too, was seen for the first time in France the Pre-Lombardic cubical figuie 
capital. Previously, and as far back as the time of Pippin III (75 -2-768), the Pre- 
Lombardic type had been seen, and even 111 a decorated form, but not with figmes. 
Instances are to be found in the ciypt of the abbey church of Flavigny (755 768), the 
churches of Gcrmigny des Pres (801-806) and Saint Pieire at Jumiegos (940), and the 
chapel of Sainte Blandine in Saint Martin d’Ainay at Lyons (about 966). 

Such facts, combined with other pieces of evidence, put into our hands the main 
clues to the history of the buildings erected in Burgundy and the neighbouring 
provinces befoie the epoch of the year 1000 Their rarity is due, not so much to 
Saracen, Norman, or Hungarian ravages, as to the passion for innovation in the Xlth 
century, referred to by Radulphus Glaber, 1 which spread over the whole of France, 
and destroyed so many buildings in order to reconstruct them in a foun more 
consonant with the new fashions. It is true there arc writers who will not admit 
their almost universal disappearance. Thus, for instance, Revoil 2 led astiay by the 
erroneous idea that the Lombardic style, which he regards as the source of the 
Carolingian, had reached maturity centuries befoie it was born, has dated in the 
centuries from the VUIth to the Xth a whole batch of religious structures in southern 
France. But what must we think of attributions such as the following ? 

The chapel of Saint Gabriel near Tarascon is regarded as belonging to ihe first 
years of the IXth century, and identified with one mentioned about 858 in a charter of 
Charles the Bald and his first wife Hirmentrudis. And this in the face of its pointed 
barrel vaulting, and the rose window enclosed within a pointed arch in its front Yet 
the pointed arch did not appear in European churches before the second half of the 
Xlth century. And so, not only in the first half of that century, and In the «same 
district as Saint Gabriel, do we find the chapel of the Holy Cross at Montmajour, near 
Arles (1018), still presenting only arches which are round and not pointed like the 
transverse ones in the nave and the one in the gable front of Saint Gabriel, but as 
late as 1063 the chapel of Saint Trophime near Arles was built with arches and vault- 
ing of semicircular form. Rose windows, again, were not invented till the next century, 
and that is the date indicated by the carving in the chapel 1 

1 Delikle, Histonarum mi ttmparh innwatfom tu Unarum tn fytowbt. 

0 Architecture romane du mtdi dc to France* 
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The abbey church of Saint Guilhcm du Desert (oiiginally the church of Gellone) 
is still believed to be the one founded by William, Duke of Aquitaine, which must 



Fig- 397. —Saint Gvulheni du Desert. Aphc of church (XIXth Century}. 


have been finished in 806. Later it was restored or altered under Louis the Pious by 
Juliofredus, its first abbot. 1 2 But a glance at the apse (Fig. 397) with its range of deep 

1 Delisle, Ermolius Nigellus Exul—Dt iebus gestts Lutfmd Pit, 

J Id,, Vita Hhtdmki Pit mfciatottf* 
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arched niches, decorated in front with shafts and enclosing arches spiinging hom 
heads, 01 at its Lombardic portal, and the ribbed vaulting of the poich, is sufficient to 
show that they aie not earlier than the Xllth century And as the side walls of the 
nave (Fig 398) have facing of diffeicnt and less tegular masonry than that at the end 
of the building, and, moieo\er, as even the plan of the church suggests that theic has 
been some alteiation, one may infer that the side walls aie oldei than the Xllth 
century. But their date cannot be that of the oiiginal foundation, for the chinch of 
Duke William was a meie oiatory paved with piecious matbles, which tunned a 
beginning for his monastic foundation, and was hastily finished L It was no basilica 

with nave and aisles over 42 feet 

wide. To settle the two periods 
of constiuction we have the 
assistance of two dates con- 
nected with impoitant facts 
The first is the yeai 1076, when 
the altar of St William was 
solemnly dedicated 111 the pie- 
sence of the Papa! Legate 
Amatus, and the consociation of 
the church followed 2 With thi\ 
date we may coutiut the iu- 
building of the thuich, whuh 
took place aftei the con fit illation 
of the pi i\ ileges and the 

immunity (1008) gianhd to the 
monastery. 8 The other date is 
1138, when the second li*ui-.U 
tion of the relics of the saint 
took place. 

The corbel course i grouped 
by lost*! ms on the side walls of 
the church suit well a peiiod 
not far removed ftnm the first 
date (,1076). The ecclesiastical 

buildings erected north of the 
F, S . 398,-— Siunt Guilbcm Resort. Skte ol the church (Kith Alps {„' tb „ days nf diaries th o 

Groat had external decoration of 
that kind, as we may see from the abbey church of Saint Riquier or Cenluia (793 -yyS; 
according to a view of it preserved for us by Mabillon,* fiom the Palatine Chapel at 
Aachen (796-804), and from Theodulfs church of Germigny ties Pres (801 8061. 
The earliest certain example of the treatment in loanee is presented by the ttvo 
staircase towers of Saint Benignc at Dijon, and there only by virtue of Lombardic 
influence. And it was not till the Xllth century that any very extensive use was 
made of it, as on the magnificent bell-tower of Saint Thdodorit at Uzes, and that of 
Saint Trophime at Arles. 

Nor shall we offend against logic or probability if we assign the alterations, for 

IS Mabillon, Ada Sand. Ord. $ Bencduti -Vita S. IFilMmt dmtt at rnmathi Gtlloncusis hi Gallia. 

* Soc. Arch, de Atontpelliet, — Cartu/alm dts ahfoyu tf Atitanc et tic Ch lhiu\ 

* Acta Sand. 0 >d. S, Btntdicit ~ Vita S Angtlberti aMatu Centtthnut tn Galiui. 
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instance, those in the apse and the porch, to the years immediately preceding 
the second date, 1138. The decorative scheme of a range of deep arched niches, 
applied to the apses of churches, rotundas, and baptisteries, created in the case of 
Sand Ambrogio at Milan between 789 and 824, continued, and that too in the land of 
its bit th, to lack the adjunct of shafts up to the time of its transformation into open 
galleiies In the heart of the woild that created them, there aie only rectangular piers 
for the ranges of niches in the basilica and baptistery of Agliate (824-860) , the 
basilicas of San Vincenzo in Prato (835-859), San Calimeio (IXth or Xth centuiy), 
Sant’ Eustorgio (Xth centuiy), San Celso (996), and San Babila (Xlth century) at 
Milan ; the Rotonda at Biescia (Xlth or Xllth centuiy); the baptisteries of Biella, 
(Xth centuiy) and Novara (Xth centuiy) For this reason it must have been long 
after the election of San Babila at Milan and of the Rotonda at Brescia, and only 
when the Lombard gilds had transformed their ranges of arched niches into open 
galleiies with small shafts, exhibited for the fust time in San Giacomo at Como 
(1095-1117), that the niches of Saint Guilhem du Desert, with their compound 
suppoits and enclosing arches resting on heads, can have been constructed. 

As for the portal, we know that this kind of doorway had its beginnings about 
the year 1032 in Sant’ Andieaat Montefiascone Shortly after the middle of the Xlth 
century we find it in a still modest gaib in Saint Etienne at Caen (1066-1086), and 
at the beginning of the Xllth, when it had been discovered that it was more effective 
in proportion as the oiders weie multiplied, in a fanly advanced shape and sumptuous 
attire at Cluny (1089-1130), Vdzelay (1096-1132), and other churches. 

Lastly, theie is the ribbed vaulting in the porch. We know that cross vaulting 
with diagonal arches or ribs makes its first unquestioned appearance in San Flaviano 
at Montefiascone (1032), and that it was afteivvards used in the cathedral of Aversa, 
in Sant’ Ambrogio at Milan, and in the church of Rivolta d’Adda, all structures of the 
Xlth century. But 1101th of the Alps it was not seen till about the end of that 
century; and Durham Cathedral, the first stone of which was laid in 1093, affords the 
earliest dated example 

The church of Saint Quenin near Vaison, in its oldest part — the chancel — is 
supposed to have been built by order of Charles the Great or his successois ; but we 
have only to notice the ribbed vault of the apse, and the crouching animal carved on 
the keystone of the vaulting, to see that we have to deal with a building of the Xllth 
century. It was towards the end of the Xlth century that the carving of keystones 
in vaulting started in Italy. There is a rudely carved lamb at the intersection of the 
diagonal arches in the nave of the church at Rivolta d'Adda* North of the Alps it 
appears with the rise of Pointed architecture, and in some cases in the very first 
churches in that style. Thus the cross vaulting with moulded ribs in the western towers 
(1 1 34-1 144) of the cathedral of Chartres has the point of intersection left plain, while 
the main vaulting of similar type in the cathedral of Sens (begun in 1140) is 
ornamented by a rosette at the intersections. 

It is appiopriate to notice here that an archaic example of ornament applied 
* to a keystone of vaulting is afforded by the well-known Etruscan tomb of the 
Volumnii near Perugia (believed to be of the Ulrd century B.C.), where the head of 
a Gorgon appears in the middle of the stepped squares which form the ceiling. 

The cupola of the church of Notre Dame des Dorns at Avignon, together with 
* the other parts of the structure, is thought to be a work of the time of Charles the 
Great Now this cupola rises from Campano-Lombardic hooded pendentives, a form 
of Italian origin which did not migrate to other countries till about the middle* of the 
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Xlth century, when it had reached its full development. It appears as a conchiform 
squinch in the western towers of Jumieges (1040—1066), though not long after there are 
good specimens in the transept towers at Cluny. 

In the cathedral of Vaison, the apse with the bay in front, and the apsidal 
chapels, are reputed to belong to the Merovingian age. The three bays before the 
latter are supposed to be of the early Carolingian period ; and the whole was 
probably restored by Bishop Humbert I (996), who will have added the bell-tower 
which rises above one of the minor apses.' And all this though we know from 
Boyer, the historian of the church of Sainte Marie de Vaison, that it was built by the 
said bishop, and though the existing structure is, from its vaulting, evidently of the 
Xllth century, when the east end of the original church was preserved in an altered 
form. As a matter of fact, Choisy 1 considers the body of the church to be the result 
of a rebuilding following the destruction of the city in 1160. 

Having made these observations we will now return to our subject, and pass in 
review some of the very i*are buildings still surviving in Burgundy and the neigh- 
bouring districts, which really belong to the Merovingian (481-752) and Carolingian 
(752-987) ages and the years up to the epoch of 1000, and retain sufficient constructive 
and decorative elements to form the basis for profitable comparisons and reasonable 
dating of other edifices which have been wrongly classified. 



The Chapel (now Crypt) 
of Saint Laurent at Gren- 
oble.— Below the presbytery of 
the present church of Saint Laurent 
(considered to belong to the Xlth 
century) 5 s situated a small church 
which forms its crypt. It is a 
three-lobed structure, With the ad- 
dition of a fourth arm in the end 
or western wall (Fig. 399). Over 
-the central part is a barrel vault. 
The half-domes of the sutordinate 
apses in the transverse portion are 
formed by concave sections carried 
by f smaH : ; ai^hes, The, principal 
-apse at fbe ea^tern end has a similar 
.ryault,' and the- angles of its face are 
^ ■ derated; Witlt single sltaffe, ’ $>0^ , 

; ' 

wait \yas pf ; 
sodded when thfe;^ 
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water-lilies, stars, and crosses, at 
the principal entrance of the 
Mosque at Cordova, founded by 
Abderrahman in 785, to which 
they were brought from the 
church dedicated to the deacon- 
martyr, St. Vincent (304), built 
after King Reccared’s conver- 
sion to Catholicism (586-601). 

The date of the chapel of 
Saint Laurent, which I regard 
as the oldest church in France, 
is unknown. The general view 
is that it may be ascribed to 
the VUth century. I believe, 
on the other hand, that the 
proper date is the second half 
of the Vlth century, and per- 
haps the period when the see 
of, Gratianopolis was held by 
Bishop Isicius (573-601). A 
date near to the Vlth century 
has already been suggested. 1 

The Ravennate figure pul- 
vins mast follow close on the 


* r 



Fig. 400.— Grenoble. Crypt of Saint Laurent. Capitals 
{Vlth Century). 1 



archetypes of the kind for western Europe, to be , 

' seen in Sah Vitale at; Ra^- 

J yenna '(526-547)* At the 
M^ 8 l /sai P e tini e they must-;" be 

. earlier . than the . moulded',, 
specimens Jn the Merovin-; 
gian crypt of Jouarre (653);; , 
■'IThe oaipitstlsi ’too, icaniibt be 
: assigned tooths ;timeofi King " • 

: ;Pippin latpr^jbe- v ,% 
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of the Alps. The idea of breaking up the intrados of a cupola is said to be of 
Eastern origin, though really it was a Latin invention, of the time of Hadrian 
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Fig. 402. — Tivoli, villa of Hadrian. Vestibule of the Palace (125-135). 

(117-138). Tims, the intrados of the dome of the circular building known as the 
“Tempiodi Siepe^ at Rome was composed of a succession of concave sections (Fig. 
401). Another interesting feature of this dome was the round openings with which 
it' was pierced— -the earliest example of such treatment that I know. 
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Bacchus at Constantinople derived his inspira- r 
tion. We find it again in the dome of the 
octagonal vestibule (Fig 402) in the so-called 1* 

“ Piazza d’Oro ” of the Villa Again, a group 
of circular thermal buildings at Baiae (Ilnd 
century), preserved in Sangallo’s Vatican 
sketch-book, had segmented domes (Fig. 403). 

The form appears again in the half-dome at 
the end of a hall close to the circular mauso- 
leum in the Villa of the Gordians (Illrd cen- * 
tury) on the Via Praenestina near Rome. And 
in one of Rossini’s views 1 may be noticed a 
round building called by him “ Tempio di * 

Venere Sallustiana,” with a similar cupola. 

In the Byzantine world the earliest ex- f 
ample of a dome with continuous concave l 
segments (i.e. not alternating with flat bands *- - 
as in SS. Sergius and Bacchus) with which I Flg Komt n "Bath. 
am acquainted, is the one in the convent church Sangalfa m the Uffizi.) 
of Myrelaion, also at Constantinople (9 r 9—94 5). 

The second characteristic is that of the two tiers of shafts which decorate 

the apses. This motive was sug- 
gested by the two tiers of 
columns sometimes employed by 
the Roman architects in the de- 
corative treatment of walls in 
their Thermae (Fig. 404). We 
have not found it applied to 
apses before its appearance in 
this chapel at Grenoble. 

Crypt of tiie Abbey 
Church of Flaviony. — The 
abbey of Flavigny in the Duchy 
of Burgundy, which in 1626, as 
Robert says, 2 lay “ . . . ruinis et 
ruderibus pene sepultum,” was, 
according to the same authority, 
founded about the year 606. 
Ansart, 3 on the other hand, states 
that the date of its foundation is 
not known. In the next place, 
Court^pde* cautiously remarks 
that the foundation with its dedi- 

1 I sett* colli di Roma antica e mocUma. 
a Gallia Christiana, 

* Do Sainle Reins cfAlise et de tabbaye 
de Flavigny. 

4 Dts trillion gtnfrcdt et parthulRtt cm 
Fig* 405.— Flavigny* Crypt of the old abbey chuach (755-768). duckd do Bourgogne. 
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cation to St. I’raejectus, bishop of Clermont, cannot have taken place till after his 
martyrdom at Volvie, which happened in 674. 1 Mabillon 2 puts it exactly in the year 
722 ; while Plancher 3 fixes it in the time of Theuderich IV (720-737). 

Whatever may be the truth, the translation of the relics of St. I’raejectus from 
Volvie to Flavigny, and the erection of the church under his patronage, did not take place 
till tire time of Abbot Manasses (755-788) and King Pippin (753-768). 40 According to 
Hugh of Flavigny it was in 880 that the consecration of the church was performed by 
Pope John VIII (872-882). This function must be connected with the translation 

to Flavigny in 864 of the body 
of Sainte Reine d’Alise,® and 
with the alterations or rebuild- 
ing carried out in the church. 

It does not appear that the 
building was destroyed by the 
Normans in their raid of 887 
mentioned by the annalist 
Hugh. In the course of the 
XHIth century it was rebuilt 
in the Pointed style, though the 
old sanctuary and the parts 
connected with it were pre- 
served. In the XVIIlh and 
XVI I Ith centuries far reaching 
restorations and alterations were 
carried out. In the last cen tu ry 
it 'was deserted, and fell into , 
ruin. The materials were car- 
ried away, and the only parts 
preserved were the crypt with 
. , a corridor flanking It, a portion 
of the, sanctuary , and a few 
- arches, of the nave, 7 • 

'V"')' The only part of the origi- 
\ nab church standing is the crypt 
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still suivive thice of the onginal Pre Lombaidic cubical capitals, of even rudei 
chaiactei than those in the ctypt of Saint Lament at Gienoble 

Some would have it that the ci^pt was lebuilt 01 lestoied in the Xlth and Xllth 
centuues This view is quite untenable The vaulting and the outei wall aie mani- 
festly ot the same date, and the capitals, with then abaci, have been made on put pose 
to fit the vaulting, so that pieis, vaulting capitals, and abaci foim a single aichi- 
tectuial whole of one date Moicovei, the lemaikable rudeness of the vault constiuction 
would ill agiee with the quality of Fiench masoniy in the IXth and Xth centuries, 
not to say that of the Xlth and Xllth The capitals, again, whethei on account 
of then foim 01 the mdencss of the execution, cannot by any means be ascubed to 
the time of the succcssois of Chailes the Gicat, and still less to a later period Lastly, 
the occunence on two of the capitals of 
the lettci M, believed to be the initial of 
Manasses the Gieat (755—788), the buildei 
of the ciypt, 1 is anothei piece of evidence 
which confiims the date of the building 

The ciypt of Flavigny, 01 so much of it 
as is left, is that elected on the occasion of 
the tianslation of the relics of St Piaejectus 
(7SS)j an d was the necessaty consequence of 
that event , foi ctypts weie constiucted with 
the special object of containing the bodies 
of saints 

It is the oldest dated building m Fiance 
exhibiting Pic-Lombaidic cubical capitals 
These aie eailiei than the examples in the 
chuich of Germigny des Prds (801-806) 

The importation of the type into these 
legions was peihaps one of the lesults of 
Pippin's descents on Italy The conquest 
of the Lombaid kingdom by Chailes the 
Gieat did the lest, and the foim spiead all 
ovei his Empire It is a Comacine creation 
of the second half of the VII th century 
Befoie that time capitals of this type weie 
not pioduced At the most, and then only very larely, they weie used in a decoia- 
tive way, like those for instance (to which I am the first to call attention) to be 
seen in the representation of a temple on a Phoenician stone carving from Cai fchage 
m the Semitic Room at the Butish Museum (Fig 407) 

In the next place, the mtei seating vaulting of the crypt, with the vaulting aiches 
mcoipoiated in it, shows that the device of visible aiches, which had long been 
practised by the builders of Rome, Ravenna, and Constantinople, was not yet 
followed in France. 

The Ciiapel of Saints Blandinl in Saint Martin jd’Ainay at Lyons.— 
With regard to the monasteiy of Ainay at Lyons we are told by Mabillon 2 that Queen 
•Brunhildis (566-613) restored an eaiher one known by the name of Interamms, 
founded in the Vth century by Romans abbot of Condat (f 46b) Chopping how- 
3 Boidet et Galrnmd, op tit 1 Annates Ord *5 Bmeokcti i Monasiicon* 



£ ig 407 — British Museum Phoemci in carving 
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ever, says that it was erected by Brunhildis in 612, and afterwards destroyed by the 
Hungarians; while Robert 1 only states that the queen was the foundress of the 
monastery at Ainay dedicated to St. Martin. Additional information is given by 
Mabiilon, 2 3 who relates that it was restored by the abbot Aurelian, afterwards 
archbishop of Lyons (875-876-895). And Robert 4 states that Abbot Amblard, who 
also became archbishop (957-978), rebuilt it in consequence of the damage done by 

the Hungarians in 937/' 

It is to this last renewal, 
which took place about 966, that 
the existing chapel of Sainte 
Blandine belongs/ 1 Recent re- 
storations have revealed the 
existence of work of two dates. 
In the oldest, that at the end 
of the building, the mortar con- 
tains pounded pottery, while in 
other parts it is made with sand 
from the bed of the Rhone. The 
former will belong to the work 
of Aurelian, while the large 
blocks of stone in the front ot 
the existing church of Saint 
Martin may come from the 
building of Brunhildis, 

The existing church is the 
result of rebuilding by Abbot 
Gaucerannus in 1102, 7 conse- 
crated by Pope Paschal II in 
1107 . s Later it was altered by 
the addition of outer aisles and 
a doroe ; by the substitution of 
- sham ; barrel : vaulting for ,; the 
. original wooden ceiling ;,and by 
, the ; conversion of the 1 three 




CHAPTER II 


THE LOMBARDO-NORMAN STYLE IN NORMANDY 

T HE foundations of the new church of Saint Benigne at Dijon had scarcely 
been laid when Richard II, Duke of Normandy (996-1026), in\ited William 
of Volpiano to come to Fecamp and reform the abbey of the Trinity. The 
latter, remembering the negative results of a pre\ious attempt by Majolus 
the abbot of Cluny (948-994), at first tried to avoid the duty, on the ground 
of the barbarous and savage character of the Norman dukes, who weie more 
inclined to destroy than to build churches, and more likely to drive monks away 
than gather them together in monasteries. 1 But at last, in consequence of a fresh 
and urgent entreaty, he gave way, and started on his mission. 

At the dawn of the Xlth century Normandy was no longer in the miserable 
conditions which had prevailed during the period between the settlement, in the days 
of Louis the Pious (814-840), of the sea-kings 1 hordes on the island of Noirmoutier, 
the centre from which they started, plundering, burning, slaughtering, in every 
direction, and the treaty of Saint Clair sur Epte. By that treaty Charles the Simple 
(893-929) assured to Rollo (91 1-93 1) the possession of Rouen and the lower valley 
of the Seine, from the Epte to the sea. And though we have no documentary 
information about the early days of the Norman dukedom, founded in 91 1 or 
perhaps not till 921, still, we know that, after the Normans had obtained a foothold 
and given the country their name, an epoch of depredation and ruin was succeeded 
by one of security and internal development 

It is also certain that, with the accession of Richard 1 1 , and after the peasant 
revolt had been crushed by Rudolf, Count of Evreux (997), in the manner described 
by William of Jumi6ges, 2 the country had become so strong internal! y that it felt 
itself capable of engaging in a series of expeditions against other territories, which 
culminated in the conquest of England. Moreover, what is known about Richard 
is far from confirming the charges brought by William against the Norman princes; 
so that we must suppose, either that these were instigated by the desire of putting 
Richard’s intentions to the proof, and obtaining his support in all things necessary, 
or else were based on the low opinion he had of the religious sincerity of the 
dukes The latter point was not devoid of some element of truth, at any rate in the 
case of the improvised Christianity of Rollo, or the skin-deep faith of Richard 1 li the 
Fearless ” (943-996). 

There is, indeed, some discrepancy in the accounts given by the chronicles of the 

1 Mabillon, Ada Samt . Otd. S. Benedicts — Vita s. GutUthtti ahbatis. —Excerpta ex hlro de reve!ahanf % 
AedifitatioMy at aucfoi it ate moiunteni Emarnttemts, 

J Duchesne, Hi\i<niae Normannomm smptons ahtiqut — Hntoria Normamiorunu 
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conduct of Rollo the Rover after his baptism (912) by Franco, archbishop of Rouen; 
so that, while we read in Ademar 1 * 3 that, on the one hand, he saciificcd his Chiislian 
piisoners to the Scandinavian idols, and, on the other, made donations to churches 
(“ Christianos captvos centum ante se decollari fecit in honoie quae colucrat idolorum, 
et demuir, centum auri libias per ccclesias distiibuit Christianorum in honnre \ eii 
Dei ”i, Dudo of Saint Ouentin,- on the contrary, tells us that he was a good and 
pious inlcr, and a piotector of the Chuich. All the same, there is good le.ison for 
thinking that at the bottom of his heart he remained the pagan he was bcfoie 
baptism (“idolisque contcmptis, quibus ante deservierat And with regard to 
sacred buildings, if Rollo gave largely to the churches of Rouen, Evreux, Bayeux, 
Jumieges, Mont Saint Michel, and Saint Denis, at his baptism, as we are told by 
Dudo and William of Jumieges, he does not seem to have undet taken any general 
restoration of the churches destroyed during the wars, as these chroniclers would 
have us believe (“templa frequentia paganorum dcstructa restauravit seeing that 
one of them, Jumieges, was, with the adjoining monastery, still a heap of ruins in the 
days of William I “Longsword” (931-943). Again, in the case of Richard I 
(943-996), though the “ Benedictine Annals ” and the two historians just referred to 
mention sundry religious buildings as restored or founded by him, on the other hand 
we know that, on the occasion of the invasion of Normandy by King Sihtric (<) (-3 1, 
when a large number of Normans headed by Thurmod returned to paganism, he 
followed their example. This sudden relapse, which may find an excuse in the 
duke’s youth, is confirmed by the clear testimony of Flodoard. 1 

However this may be, William of Volpiano, immediately on his anival at 
Fecamp and institution as abbot, took in hand the reformation of that anti other 
monasteries (eg. Jumieges, Mont Saint Michel, and Saint Ouen at Rouen), founded 
new ones, restored or rebuilt the old ones, and was in every case made their superior. 
The viitues and enterprise of the new abbot of Fecamp and his assistants speedily 
fanned into flame a real religious revival which made its influence felt in every 
direction. This revival, the result of a movement which is natural to peoples in an 
elementary stage of culture, was accompanied by an intellectual efflorescence 
produced by the establishment, in the abbeys subject to the supreme control and 
authority of William, of schools open to every class of society. The Benedictines 
were well aware that letters, aided by the arts, are one of the most effective weapons 
for fighting barbarism. In this way the abbeys became seats of public instruction ; 
and this was especially the case at Fecamp, where William took a personal share in 
the work of education. 

Having given this brief sketch of the conditions under which the work of William 
of Volpiano and his successors was begun, let us see what was the state of the arts of 
architecture and carving in Normandy in the century preceding the epoch of 1000. 

Of the very rare ecclesiastical buildings erected by order of the Norman dukes of 
that period, the only one of which there are sufficient remains to provide material for 
study and observation is the old church of Saint Pierre at Jumieges (940). 

The oldest portions of the church at Fecamp, viz. the chapels of St Peter and 
St Nicholas, and the round arches springing from continuous Lombardic capitals' 
ornamented with scroll work and undercut foliage in the ambulatory of the existing 


1 Mott. Germ. hist. — Ademams — Hotonarwn libri IV a saec* K-102& 

a Migne, Pair. Lai Vol. 141 — De mot thus si acih prtmomm Normanmae dm top. 

3 Le Prevosl, Qtd&i'd Vitah's hLtoria ecclesiasitut* 
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church in the Pointed style, have nothing to do 
with the chuich of the Trinity founded by Richard I 
in 990. Of that structure, with its nave and aisles, 

Dudo of Saint Quentin has left a brief but valuable 
description, in which he mentions the master 
builder who acted as its architect (“petrarum fabro 
architectoria arte perito and also the material of 
which it was constructed. The fragments just 
referred to must be assigned to the rebuilding 
carried out by William de Ros, third abbot of 
F6camp (1087-1107), and described by Ordericus 
Vitalis. “Nam cancellum veteris Ecclesiae, quam 
Richardus Dux construxerat, deiecit, et eximiae 
pulchritudinis opere in melius renovavit, atque in 
longitudine ac latitudine decentcr augmentavit. 

Navem quoque Basilicae, ubi Oratorium sancti 
Frodmundi habetur, eleganter auxit.” 1 

No trace remains of the rebuilding of the church 
of the Mother of God at Rouen, carried out in the 
days of Rollo, Duke Richard I, and Bishop Robert I 
(989-1037) Nor is anything preserved above ground 
of the reconstruction in the time of Archbishop 
Maurilius (1055-1067), who consecrated the new 
work in 1063. It is to a later date that we must 
assign the remains of piers and shafts under the Fig 409. --Rouen. Apse of the old 
pavement to the left of the presbytery of the present nuies). 

cathedral, which was begun after the fire of 1200. 

The same may be said of the church of Saint Ouen, also at Rouen, founded 
under the invocation of SS. Peter and Paul by Archbishop Flavianus (533-542) in the 

reign of Clotaire I, the name 
being changed to Saint 
Ouen in the Xlth century. 2 
It was rebuilt, if not built, 
by the said duke according 
to Ordericus Vitalis and 
William of Jumieges. For 
the most ancient part of 
the present church, viz. the 
apse in two stories marked 
off on the outside by a billet 
course, each of which con- 
tains a window with angle 
shafts and Corinthian esque 
capitals, is not older than 
the rebuilding carried out 
between 1046 and 1126 
(Fig. 409)' 

1 Op. at* 

Fig. 410.— Jutm&gos. Church of Saint Pierre (about 940). * Robert, Galha Christiana. 
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Church o'f Saint Pierre at JumiEges. — It has been thought by some 1 
that the relics of this church which survive belong to the first foundation (654) by 

St Philibert with the aid of Chlodovech II 
(638-656) and his queen Bathildis. Really what, 
we see is a rebuilding of the original structure 
(burned with the adjoining convent by Hasting 
in 851) carried out by Duke William I, it seems, 
in 940, 2 while Gonthardus was archbishop of 
Rouen (919-942). The greater part of it was 
destroyed to make way for the new construc- 
tion of the XIVth century; and what was 
left was damaged in the XVIth, and finally 
reduced in the early years of the last century 
to the deplorable state in which it now 
appears. 

In the small surviving fragment of the 

_ T * \ original building, which had a nave and aisles 

Fig. 41 1. — = Junneges. , Capital m church of ® 

Saint Pierre (about 940). (Fig. 410), two features are to be noticed. One 

is the triforium gallery, with groups of arches 
enclosed within a relieving arch after the Romano-Ravennate manner, thus confirming 
our icjea as to the date of the building. It was an arrangement which did not become 
the fashion north of the Alps before the time of Charles the Great (768-814). The 
other is the presence of Pre-Lombardic cubical capitals (Fig. 41 1), which are another 
confirmation of that date. Very different were the capitals in vogue in the north of 
France in the Vllth century, and precisely in the time of Chlodovech II and Queen 
Bathildis, as the crypt of Jouarre > - 

(653) tells us,. 

The remains of Saint Pierre in- 
form us how low was the standard of 
building in Normandy in the Xth 
century. Nor was this confined to 
the Duchy, but must also have pre~. 
vatled in .the adjoining districts, > tp/v : 
judge by the remains , of 1 The, ,bld 
cathedral oCBeatjvais. \ 
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suits it best, as Robeit 1 * shows, and 
it explains Viollet-le-DucV state- 
ment that the chuich was in existence 
in 990 

Of the original structure, mutilated 
when the new cathedtal was built in 
the Pointed style (XHIth centuiy), thcie 
is pieseived the fiont, and the fiist thiee 
bays of the nave and aisles They ha\ e 
wooden loofs, and are sepaiated by piers 
of octagonal 01 quadrangular section 
without capitals or impost mouldings 
The octagonal ones are hollowed out on 
four sides in order to fit the springers 
of the aiches These piers are the 
precuisors of the more elaborate 
ones still surviving in the luins of 
Saint Martin at Angers (Fig, 412), 
which are fitted to their imposts by 
being hollowed out at the angles, each 
hollow being occupied by a coarse 
leaf. Saint Martin was rebuilt, with 
the assistance of Count Fulco III Nerra 
(101 2-1040) and his wife Hildegarde, 
before the year 1020, 3 and dedicated by Hubert, bishop of Angers (1010-1047), in 
1030 4 * 

In the old cathedral of Beauvais the window archi volts, with alternate voussoirs 
of stone and brick enclosed by a ring of bricks laid horizontally (Fig. 413), 

recall those at 
Agliate (824 - 860) 
and in the palace 
of Constantine VII 
Porphyrogenitus 
(9 r 2-958) at Con- 
stantinople (Fig. 
414), The large 
window in the front, 
richly decorated 
with stars in low 
relief, Is the result 
of an alteration (Fig. 
4x5). Ornament of 

1 Gaiha Chmtiana 

a DicHotmau e rat- 

stmni cte Van kttectw 4 
franqam du X 6 au XVI* 
Steele* 

8 D’Ebpmay, Notices 

ai tkUUgiqms, 

Fig. 414. — Constantinople. Palace of Constantine Potphyiogemtus {913-958} 4 Ga&s, ***• 
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Fig. 41 5,- —Beauvais* Old Cathedral. (987-997). 


this kind was revived by the Lom- 
bardo-Roman style, which borrowed it 
from buildings of the Roman period., 

# # # 

We will now supplement our ac- 
count of the two buildings just dis- 
cussed by that of five others of an 
earlier date: the crypt of Jouarre 
(653), the baptistery of Foitiers (Vllth 
century), the church of Germigny des 
Prds (801-806), and the crypts of Saint 
Aignan (814-840) and Saint Avit 
(IXth century) at Orleans. We are 
thus' provided with a group of build- 
ings of the Merovingian (481-752) and 
Carolingian (752— 987) ages which, 
with the addition of the three of the 
same periods /described in the first 
chapter of the Second Part, and of 
Angilbert’s basilica at Saint Riquier 
(Centula) (793-798) as preserved in a 
view in Mabillon, 1 may furnish us with 
typical examples which will enable 
us to form an idea, incomplete per- 


haps, but certain so far as it goes, of the state of ecclesiastical architecture in France 
at those periods and up to the epoch of 1000. 
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by Mabillon 1 This date suits the Lombaidic capitals, some of them having figines, 
a result of the Lombaido-Noiman influence in ait which made itself felt after the 
epoch of 1000 Eailiei than this, Lombatdic figuie capitals ate not to be found 
in France Fiom the Meiovingian age onuaids the only dated Fiench figute capital 
that I can point to is the one to which I have alieady called attention in the ciypt 
of Saint Piene de la Coutuie at Le Mans (997) 

On the one hand, the carved heads on the capitals at Jouarre are, to judge 
by the one which is well preserved, poor woik, and eaiher than the Xllth century ; 
but, on the othei hand, a date not before the Xlth centuiy is disclosed by the Attic 



Fig 416. — Jouane. Original Ciypt m the church of Samt Paul (653) 


spurred bases in this part of the crypt, for this Lombardic motive did not cross 
the Alps till about the middle of that century. 

This third phase was accompanied by a general alteration of the building, 
and by the construction of the unraised cross vaulting. For the vaults belonging 
to the Xlth century building are evidently made to fit the supports, and those of the 
Vllth century in the crypt are of just the same character. Moreover, the cross 
vaulting in the crypt of Saint Pierre at Flavigny tells us that in France, during the 
Dark Ages, cross vaulting was of the continuous type, and not supported by visible 
arches, as at Jouarre. I should mention here that Rohault de Fleury 2 thinks that 
the first church had only a flat roof, and that the vaulting was added in the Xth 
or Xlth centuiy. 

The most important things in the crypt are the Merovingian capitals. They dis- 
play an artistic quality which one would look for in vain in Italian Lombardic capitals 
of the Vllth century, and can only be com oared (making allowance for the difference 
o£ type) with the contemporary productions of the School of Ravenna. Another 
noteworthy object is the shrine of St. Theodechild*'s, the original parts of which have 


* Annaks Qtd S. BentdiUi, 


J U Iifase 9 ttudto * rhielogiques sur m vionummh . 
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carvings of scroll wotk with 
grapes, roses, lilies and scallop 
shells, the whole finely exe- 
cuted. 

This rc\i\al of ait in 
France in the Vllth century is 
not difficult to undet stand when 
we remember the assistance it 
received in the fotm of the 
foundation and endowment of 
ecclesiastical institutions by a 
whole scries of rojal person- 
ages, from the pious Radcgund 
(538-587) to the great but un- 
fortunate Brunhildis (566-613). 
It was the latter who pro- 
tected the mission sent by 
Pope Gregory I to convert 
England, and she was so im- 
portant a patroness of archi- 
tecture that a large number of 
buildings with which she had 
no connection were ascribed to 
her. 1 And the scries goes on 
from her to Sigibert III (638- 
650), and the virtuous and 
capable Bathildis. 


4 *7 — Jouaue Additions tu 01 lginal Ci>pt of bunt Paul 
(IXth and Xlth CuUunes). 


The Baptistery ok 


Saint Jean at Poitiers 
was erected over a Gallo- Roman sepulchral edifice. It consists of two parts, the 
baptistery proper, and the narthex. The plan is an oblong, with apses projecting 
from the three free sides (Fig, 418). The roof is of wood, except in the case of 
the two subordinate apses to the north and south. The principle apse, anti the north, 
south, and east walls of the body of the building, are decorated internally with 
arcading. On the outside it is ornamented with small pilasters, round and triangular 
pediments, &c, (Fig. 419). 

The front and the narthex were probably rebuilt after the conflagration which 
devastated Poitiers in ioi8. 2 Traces of fire may still be seen in the building. 

With, regard to this most interesting of the earliest French churches we are 
entirely without authentic documentary evidence for fixing the date of its construction. 
The most likely date appears lobe the time of Bishop Ansoald (68 2-6y6), 4 one of the 
most important holders of the see. Structural works are generally to be connected 
with characters capable of large undertakings, and Ansoald was one of the most 
notable bishops of Poitiers. 

The presence of capitals brought frem elsewhere, which, though more bevelled, 
recall by their nearly equal rudeness '.hose in the chapel of Saint Laurent at Grenobte, 


1 Mon. Ctm. hist -Annaks mrmaU.nscs. * Mon. Gmn. kht-Ex rhtonho AAmuri IVWmA. 

De la Croix. Etude samnmirt* dit ft** da AitVAt* . 
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and may well date fiom the long and piospcious icign of Thcodonc the Visigoth 
(449-451), fixes the election of the baptisteiy in Mciovingian timc-> Now in that 
penod, the most fa\ouiable moment foi its constiuction was ceitainly the time of 
Radegund , yet theie is no mention of the e\cnt, which, considenng the puipo-iC of 
the building, would be an unpot taut one, uthci by Venantms Foitunatus 1 who w is 
intimate with hei, and was afteiwaids biTiop of Poitieis (599-600), 01 by the nun 
Baudomua, 2 01 by then contcmpoiaiy, Gtcgory of louis (57 S— 595) So thatweaie 
obliged to ascnbe it to a latei date, vi/ the Vllth centuiy, in which the penod that 
suits it best is the episcopate of Ansoald 

The most notable fcatuies of the baptisteiy of Poitieis aic its aichilccluial decoia- 
tion, both internal and external, the tuple fiontal arch ol the puncipal apse , the 
blank aicadmg in the apse, which leads the way foi that in the chuieh of Gcimigny 
des Pids (801-806) and the chapel of Sainte Blandme at Lyons (966) , and, lastly, the 
tnangulai -headed aichcs and pediments, like tlie apeituies in a do\ e-cot 

Tiie Cr\pt o* mr Church oi Saim Aignan at Okllvns— T he c i> pt 
beneath the choir of the picsent chuich of Saint Aiqnan exhibits m its oUhst 

paits the icmiins of a stiuctmc 
whichmay be icfuicd to the time 
of the Empeioi Louis the Pious 
(814-840), and w is the icsult of 
ausit paid by him to the plan, 
and also to tin it build in 4 of tlu 
chuich by Kmi Robut, the dcdi- 
c«itton taking place in 1029 1 (lug 
420) 

To the IXth icntuiy Ik long 
the wall-arches on the noith and 
south, the cubical capitals of which, 
as being aiUstically mluioi to the 
onginal ones of the same form in 
Theodulfs chuich at (tiimigny 
des Pics, must be dated latei 
than the fust ycais of that <en- 
tuiy 

To the beginning of the Xlth 
century belong the two capitals 
(one with foliage, the othu with 
figures) on the half-columns in the 
west wall They aie rudely exe- 
cuted, especially the one with 
figures 

The Ciipkc u ov Gku- 
MiGNy r>i s Prls was erected 
by Theadulf, abbot of Fteury and bishop of Orleans (788-821), between 801 and 

3 Mon Gmm fast — ZV vita Sam toe Radegunch r # 

* Mom Girni fait — Vita Radtgtwdts tegtnm I >m mum 
\ ^ Ntgetlu Car mi n efytactm dt ntort qestts I udovut Pti* 

Id , Hetgutdiu — hpitome vtt&t Rodet tt ugis 



Fig 42a— Orleans Saint Aigtwn Crypt (IXth and Xlth 
Centimes) 
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806. 1 * It was regarded at the time as a wonderful achievement — in the words of 
one writer: “ ecclesiam mirifici opens construxit, ut nullum in tota Neustria inveniii 


potest aedificii opus quod ei valeret aequari/ 5 2 
We read, again, in a source printed by Delisle: 
“ Theodulfus igitur episcopus inter cetera 
suorum operum basilicam miri operis . . . 
aedificavit in villa quae dicitur Germiniacus.” 3 
Its fame was evidently derived from the wealth 
of decoration lavished on the interior, where 
mosaics and stucco-work adorned the walls, 
and the pavement was rich with marbles. For 
we cannot suppose that, in spite of its peculiar 
plan and complete system of vaulting, the 
building, with its modest dimensions and 
ostentatiously bare exterior, could of itself 
have excited so much admiration as it did 



among the inhabitants of Neustria, i.e. the 


western part of France. Nevertheless, and ® EMstmg pans of ongimi church 


in spite of much new work introduced in the 
restoration which it underwent between 1867 
and 1870, Theodulfs church is a monument of 
the first rank. 


j£3 Tarts dtstroj ed 
n Additions of Xlth Century 

Fig. 421. — Germigny dcs Pies. Plan of cbuich 
(801-806). 


The plan (Fig. 421) may be described as a cross inserted in a square, the 
centre marked by four quadrangular isolated piers which carry the dome, while 
the arms end in apses, each of which is larger than a semicircle and has the form 
of a horse-shoe. The western apse disappeared when the church became a priory in 
1067, and was enlarged by the addition of a nave. 

The elevation, with its square tower, recalls the sepulchral chapel of Galla 
Placidia at Ravenna (about 440), and the external shape (Fig. 422) is derived 
from San Lorenzo Maggiore at Milan (Vlth century). The square body, with an 
exedra projecting from each side, exactly reproduces, with the exception of the 
front wall, the external form of San Lorenzo. Other features copied from it are 
the buttresses at the angles continuing the lines of the outer walls, and those which 
strengthen the apses. So that we may assume that these two structures were present 
to the mind of the architect. 


A skilful courtier, Theodulf had sung in verse the praises of the chapel at 
Aachen ; and he now made choice of the architectural type followed in that edifice, 
viz. the Byzantino-Ravcnnate, for which it seems that Charles the Great had a 
special liking, with the object of attracting a contribution from him towards the 
heavy expenses demanded by the costly decorations of the new church and the 
high grade of the artists capable of being entrusted with their execution* 

If we follow the logical inference from a palaeographical comparison of the 
abbreviations in the dedicatory inscription (cut on the capitals of the two piers 
nearest to the principal apse) with similar abbreviations occurring in Italian 
inscriptions and headings in Italian MSS. of the VUIth and IXth centuries, we 
may admit as well founded the generally accepted view that Theodulf, a Goth by 


1 Provost, La bastliqm de Thioaulfc et la parvis sc de Germ%gny~m$~Pris> 

y Baltizius, Miscellanea ~ Catcdogus ahbatum Floriacensiuxu 

* Ex miraculis s> Maximini abbat Miciatensis. 
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internal adornment of the chinch (I am speaking of those that axe onginal, foi 
the modem ones aie devoid of the chaiaiteustic stamp of the cubical capitals of 
the time of Chailes the Gieat), and also b} the nanow double-splayed u mdow s 
m the eastern apse, and the still nanowci slits m the other paits of the chinch, 
except the dome wheie the windows are fanly laige Both of these featuies aie 
chaiactcnstic of the contempoiai> School of Lombaidy 



frig 423 — Gtrmiguy des Pies Chinch (801-806) 


Moie evidence is to be found in the capitals of the shafts belonging to the sanctuaiy 
aich, the aicadmg round the apse, the tuple window openings m the centtal space, 
&c, all displaying the Pie-Lombardic manner of the VUIth and IXth centimes 
Among these capitals, the old ones still pieseived, and the casts taken of the others 
'before they wci e le-woiked, suggest a Lombard hand Unless, indeed, some 
Fiench carvet had learned to handle his chisel in Comacine fashion, aftet the 
intioduction of the Pie-Lombardic cubical capital m the crypt of Fla vigny (755-768) 
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where, as some think, it was due to imitation of foreign models, ot actually to the 
work of Comacine masters. 1 

Again, there arc the remains of the mosaics in the half-dome of the principal 
apse, which arc believed to be original. - \\c must remembei that when Ihcodulfs 
chuich was elected, mosaic woik still maintained a position of some impoitance in 
Italy, as is shown by the precious examples in the Roman basilicas ol Santa ( ecilia, 
Santa Maria in Domnica, and Santa Piassede, all put up by Rope Paschal I 

( 8 T 7 iScjj, and as would be illustrated, 
had they survived, by the mosaics, prob- 
ably the u'ork of artists fiom Raxenna, 
with which not a few sumptuous struc- 
tures of the Lombard «u>e wine originally 
decorated. 

Then there is the anading which 
decks the interior of the sanctuary apse 
flog. 423), an arrangement periiaps de- 
rived from the pairs of an ades in the 
sanctuary of the baptisteiy at Poitiers 
(VII th century), which in their turn ma\ 
have come from the .'treading round the 
apse of San Gioxunni KvangolisU at 
Ravenna (425 ). 

Lastly, there aie the paiis of dero 
rati ve angle .shafts in the Miwtu.iry arch, 
a feature taken from the chapel mow 
crypt) of Saint Laurent at GrenobU 
(Vlth century), wheie it was euiplojed 
just about the time when the arihitect 
of the basilica at Kalb Lau/eh »VIth 
century) was springing the outer arehi- 
volt of his chancel arch turn shifts 
supported by brackets. 

But though we may infer that 
Theodulfs basilica was raised In the 
combined effotls of Italian and Breach 
workmen, we may also be allowed to 
believe that it was carried out under 
the advice of an architect from the 
Last, perhaps the one who designed the 
chapel at Aachen in accordance with the 
wishes of Charles tho Great This would explain the presence of domes and barrel 
vaults in the church, and also the feature of horse-shoe arches. For though recesses 
of this form occur (sporadically) in the ruins of the villa known as the ** Suite Basst ” 
on the Via Latina near Rome (Ilnd century), the type came from the Hast. I may 
notice that the sides of a sarcophagus in Sant’ Apollmare in Classc (not earlier than 
the second half of the VUIth century, owing to the motive of branches ending in 
leaves joined at the centre of each group by a boss so as to form a sort of series of * 
wheels : a motive which does not appear in Italy before that time) afford an early 
1 Bordet et GaKm&rd, op, rtU * Prdvosr, op, fit. 



Fig. 434. — Koine. Villa Mattel. Detail from 
sarcophagus (Iltid or IVth Century}. 
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decorative example of horse-shoe aiches for Italy and the lands beyond the Alps. 
The oldest instance in the West is furnished by the well-known sarcophagus in the 
grounds of the Villa Mattei on the Celian at Rome (III r cl or IVth century), the 
sides of which have arcades with arches larger than semicircles (Fig. 424), 

The Crypt of Saint Avit at Orleans— This is a miniature basilica, with 
nave and aisles divided by four octagonal piers surmounted by polygonal capitals 
chamfered at the angles The vaulting has been reconstructed (Fig. 425). It is 
reached through an ante - crypt 
with intersecting vaulting spiing- 
ing from two cylindrical columns 
with capitals in the same style as 
those just mentioned. 

The history of this structure is 
not known. Some think that it 
belongs to the days of Childebert I 
(511-558), others that it is of the 
Carolingian period. With this 
latter view I am in agreement, 
and the most probable date will 
be the reign of Charles the Fat 
(881-887), and later than the crypt 
of Saint Aignan, inasmuch as the 
art displayed in the mouldings in 
Saint Avit is more decadent than 
that of the capitals of the latter. 

Let us now proceed to review 
the distinguishing characteristics 
of the French ecclesiastical build- 
ings of Merovingian or pre-Mero- 
vingian and Carolingian times. 

I. Up to the time of Charles 
the Great (768-814) chapels were 
covered with barrel vaulting, while 
structures of larger size, such as aisled basilicas, had timbered roofs. Thus, barrel 
vaults occur in the chapel of Saint Laurent at Grenoble (Vlth century), and in the 
oldest part of the chapel of St John Baptist in Saint B£mgne at Dijon, going back 
to an earlier period than the IXth century, and possibly even belonging to the 
age of Gregory, bishop of Langres (507-539). 1 For though the vaulting of the 
chapel at Grenoble has been restored, and that of the one at Dijon rebuilt, its form 
was not altered in either case. 

On the other hand, to take a few instances, there were wooden ceilings in the 
basilicas of St. Martin at Tours as erected by Bishop Perpetuus (460-490), and of 
SS. Peter and Paul, also founded by him there, 2 The same was the case with the 
church built by St, Namatius (446-462) at Clermont; 2 and with that of Holy Cross 
* and St Vincent (Saint Germain des Fr£s) at Paris, erected by King Childebert 
(511-558), and consecrated in 558 by St Germanus, which was of cruciform plan and 

1 * 4 Mm . Germ. hist. — Gregmii episc&pi Turommh hstoria Francorttm . 



Fig. 435. — Oilcans. Ciypt of Saint Avit (IXth Centuiy). 
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had itb roof sheeted with gilded copper. 1 Again, the baptisteiy of Saint Jean at 
Poitiers (Vllth century), not excepting the sanctuary, had, apparently, a wooden roof; 
for when the scheme of painting was earned out in the Xlfth cenluiy, the deemation 
was confined to the side walls, whereas in the rcdecoration of the following century 
the paintings extended over the vaulting, so that we must infer that the latter was 
not in existence in the Xllth ccntuiy. 

In all these wooden-roofed buildings the apse must be excepted. Apart fiom 
one here and there, of more complex form, and presenting greater difficulties in 
construction, like the eastern apse of the baptistery at Poitiei% they must have been 
covered by half-domes in masonry, though Gregory of Tours never mentions such. 

The lantern -tower over the crossing, where there was one, must also have had a 
wooden roof. Gregory, in fact, says in his account of the destruction of the tower 
over the altar of the basilica of St Antohanus at Clermont, that the operation began 
with the removal of the timbers of the roof: “iussit tegnos asseresque vcl tegulas 
amoved.” 2 

The crypts mentioned by him arc described as vaulted. The one at Dijon stands 
for all. Later, those of basilica form, of the age of Pippin (752 768), had continuous 
unraised cross vaulting springing from isolated supports or wall shafts, after the manner 
seen in the crypt of Saint Pierre at Flavigny (755--7C8]. 

In the reign of Charles the Great, churches of central plan, as his palace chapels 
appear to have been generally, were vaulted, as we see at Germigny des Pres ; while 
those of basilica plan had wooden roofs over nave and aisles. The abbey ihureh of 
Saint Riquier, built by Angilbert between 793 and 798 ( v< fulgeutissima eeclesia, omni- 
busque illius temporis ecclesiis praestantissima”**), was supported by columns brought 
from Rome, and had a wooden roof, which accounts for its destruction in 1131. 

The two large round towers of this church, one in front of the apse, the of her 
between the church and its vestibule, had imbricated wooden roofs with an opening 
at the top, over which rose light structures, also of wood, in three stages with cm re- 
sponding roofs. An identical tower, but of smaller dimensions, stood beside the 
adjacent church of St. Mary, also built by Angilbert, as may be seen in the priceless 
view of the monastery of Centula, preserved for us by Mabillon 1 { Fig, 426). This type 
of very lofty towers with wooden spires, passing from an interior square base into a 
circular form on the exterior, is of Frankish origin. Vcnantius Fortunatus/* describing 
the new cathedral of Nantes, erected by Bishop Felix (552-582) about the year 570, 
mentions a tower-like structure, square below and round above, rising to a point, and 
soaring into the air with a series of arcaded stories : 

“ In medium turriius apex super ardua tendit 

Quadratuniqite Icvans crista rotundat opus . 

Alt ms , 7i t stupeasi arce ascendenie per arms 
Instar montis ctgcns aedis acumen habet ” 

Cross vaulting continued to be without visible transverse arches, as is proved by 
that of the ground floor of the Palatine Chapel at Aachen (796-804)-- not indeed a 
French building, but the most famous structure of its time. Such arches do appear in 
the upper story, but in connection with barrel vaults and vault cells, 

1 Mabillon, Atia Smtrt. Onl S. Bern diet Vita s. Droctovti abbath bmiHcae S. Vimenti in wbiabfo, 

# Mon, Germ , Fmncorttm, 

s B’Achety, Sprcihgium—Chrmum Uar'mlfi motnuki S. FickaHi CentuMs. 

* Acta Sonet. Otd. 6, BcneduH — -Vita Angilb&iti abbath Centutensh, 

6 Man, Germ, hut* — Vemmtius Fm^iunahis^ Carmine. 
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After the time of Charles the Great the practice of vaulting only the sanctuary 
continued. The first of the two chambers forming the chapel of St. John Baptist in 
Saint Benigne at Dijon (IXth century) has an unraised intersecting vault. The chapel, 
too, of Sainte Blandine at Lyons (about 966) was given an unbroken barrel vault 
Basilicas also still had wooden roofs. The abbey church of St. Gall (822-829) (outside 
France like the rotunda at Aachen), which was a colonnaded basilica, had a roof of 
this nature. 

It was only after the advent 
of the Capets (987) that aisles 
of churches were occasionally 
vaulted. Thus, for instance, while 
the old cathedral of Beauvais 
(987-997) had its nave and aisles 
roofed with timber, the church 
of Saint Front at Perigueux, 
founded later than the year 988, 
had a wooden roof over the 
nave, but ramping barrel vaults 
in the aisles. 

It is true that it has been 
suggested that the abbey church 
of Saint Pierre de la Couture at 
LeMans had a cross-vaulted am- 
bulatory with radiating chapels. 

The rebuilding of this church is 
chronicled byMabillon under the 
year 997 1 at the hands of Abbot 
Gauzbert I (990-1007) (appar- 
ently in consequence of a dona- 
tion by Hugo Count of Xe Mans 
in 990 2 ), replacing the older 
church erected by Bishop Bet- 
tram (587-623), and still stand- 
ing in 996’ when Bishop, $egen- 
TrkL of Bellkme (971-7996) wa$ 
buried ih it* But the oldest 
parts of the church of "La 
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arc a later addition. The capitals, too, belonging to similar shafts and to the con re- 
sponding half-wall-piers, aic diffeient from the others in the crypt, and must luxe been 
set up in the second quaiter of the Xlth century, and that will be the date of the 
remodelled ambulatory with its ring of chapels • a date, in other words, later than that 
of the original capitals in the ciypt and in the abbey church of Notic Dame cie la 
Charite or “ clu Ronccray ” at Angers, founded by hulco III Nuria (4012 10*40) and 
his wife Ilildegardc, and conscciated in 1028. And we say this while taking into ac count 
the absence of extiemc auhaic charactei in the animal figiues in the ambulaloiv of 
“ La Couture ” compared with those in “ La Charite.” These latter, being original, 
exhibit foliage, birds, quadmpeds either in pairs facing one another in a thieatening 

manner (Fig. 427) or engaged in thiottling a do\o, 
human figures in a circle holding hands, a man into 
whose ear the Iloly Spirit whispers in the foim of a 
dove, the Flight into Egypt. The representation of 
the living beings reveals a lower stage of art th m that 
of the contemporary capitals in San Flaviano at M< hUn 
fiascone. 

We may observe heic that the crypt of Saint Maitiu 
au Val at Chartres belongs in our opinion to almost the 
same date, viz. the episcopate of the celebrated Fulheit 
(1007-1029). The church itself was destroyed by the 
Normans m 911, and again by Duke Richard I lojj 
996) in 9G5. 1 As a matter of fact, its Lomhuulie 
capitals belong to the first quarter of the Xlth ceutuiy, 
with the exception of one here and there of the Merovingian ago, which has Ixvn 
utilized : c.g. a Composite capital with handles, recalling another of the same kind 
in the crypt of Saint Paul at Jouarre (653). 

II. The buildings of the Merovingian age illustrate a whole new Giainumr of 
Ornament One fresh motive is that of shafts placed one above the other to decorate 
the sanctuary arch, in the manner wc noticed in the chapel of Saint Laurent at 
Grenoble (Vlth century). Entirely new, again, are the coupled blank arcades in the 
sanctuary of the baptistery of Poitiers (V 1 1 th century), which were the model for the 
continuous arcades of the principal apse in Thcodulfs church at Germigny dis Pres 
(801-806), and the variant in the apse of the chapel of Saintc Disincline at Lyons 
(about 966). Original, too, is the form of the triple arch enclosing the frontal arch of 
the principal apse of the baptistery just mentioned. Of quite new design and concep- 
tion are the two blank arches with a triangular-headed one between them, suggested 
by the colonnades of alternate arches and pediments, or arches, architraves, and 
pediments, which sometimes decorate the fronts of sarcophagi belonging to the first 
Christian centuries (Fig. 428), and also tombstones.* Possibly this architectural and 
decorative pediment design of the baptistery at Poitiers may have given suggestions 
to the French builders of the epoch of 1000; unless, indeed, they got the idea from 
some structure of the Gallo-Roman age, for the Romans were acquainted with the 
motive of a series of isolated or continuous pediments, as we .saw in our account 
of San Giovanni Evangelista at Ravenna. In the same way, the design of blank 
triangular-headed arcading may have given the idea to the German builders of the 
IXth century. 

In Italy, where the round arch has always been in favour, and has formed the 
1 Ciemt, Chfxrtn^Sa tailtfdmle—Ses monuments. 2 flit O/h \ t >ASV. f'tuil 



frig. 427. — Angeis, Chmch of 
Notie Dame de la Chante. 
Capital (1028). 
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basis of all the chief aichitectuial styles, examples of this motive are \eiy rare in 
mediaeval buildings, and have only a secondaiy importance 

In Fiance the pediment motive may be seen employed on the extenoi of the 
nave of the chuich at Saint Gen6ioux, of the origin 01 histoiy of which nothing is 
known, though some think that it was built before the Noiman invasions, while 
otheis, with Gailhabaud, 1 believe that it piobably belongs to the reign of Chailcs the 
Bald (843-877) I should place it, appioximately, in the last yeais of the Xth 01 
the fiist of the Xlth centuiy, on the giounds suggested by Choisy 2 and by Dehio 
and Von Bezold 3 In any case it is ceitam that it is not earlier than the reign of 
Louis III the Saxon (876-882) In the time of Charles the Great (768-814) and 
Louis the Pious (814-840) ecclesiastical buildings had no external architectural 
ornament, and decoration was confined to the interior Thus the exterior of the 
lotunda at Aachen is plain, with the exception of the drum of the dome, where the 



1 ig 428 — Home barcophagub m the Lateun Museum (I\ ill Century) 


angle buttresses foini part of the construction. And the exteriors of the original 
church at Saint Riquier (Centula), and of the existing ones at Germigny des Pr<£s and 
Steinbach near Michelstadt (815-819), and of the sepulchral rotunda at Fulda 
(818-822), wete equally unadorned. Noith of the Alps the first building exhibiting 
a scheme of architectural decoration on its outer face was the chapel at Lorsch 
(876-882). 

Moreover, the presence of dentils, not of the ordinary oblong form, but cylindrical 
{ie billets), in the moulding which flames the windows and runs below the gables in 
the church at Saint G6n6roux, suggests a date which, though not the IXth century, 
when a decorative member of that form was unknown, is not far from the levival of 
art which dawned on France at the opening of the epoch of 1000. These billet 
mouldings were largely used in the exterior decoration of churches in the Lombardo- 
Norman style 

III. As late as the reign of Pippin (752-768) capitals were either Roman ones 
used over again, 01 else imitations of them so far as could be achieved in that more 
or less disturbed period. But under Pippin the Pre-Lombardic cubical capital came 
’ on the scene. This characteristic member, with or without chamfering of the lower 


1 Uatchtiettun dtt V 0 an XVII 1 stuU. 
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part, the earliest* Transalpine example of which exists in the ciypt of Saint Piene at 
Flavignj' (7SS-768), soon became the fashion in France, and in the days of Chatles 
the Great we find it in full possession at Geimigny des Pies. It remained so all 
through the Xth century • the old chuich of Saint Pieire at Jumicgos (940 1, and the 
chapel of Sainte l’landine in Saint Mai tin d’Ainay at Ljons (966), still contain 
capitals of the purest Pie-Lombaidic t) pc 

The typical Pie-Lombaidic cubical capital in Fiance before the epoch of 1000 
was embellished with foliage, flowers, intei lacing, cauliculi, but not human or animal 
figuies, whethei real 01 imaginaiy For these the French had to wait till they uete 
imported from Lombaidy; and the first lesults of this impoilalion we saw in Saint 
Benigne at Dijon. 

i s * 


After this preliminary study we will now pioceed to examine the few but 
important churches built from the designs of William of Volpiano or his pupils, and 
with their help to trace the gradual development of the Lombardo-Norman style 
which marked the revival of architectuio in Normandy. 

Tui: Abbey Church of Bernay was founded and dedicated to the Molhei 
of God in 1013 by Judith (1008-1017) wife of Duke Richatd II (99b -1026) The 
convent was dependent on the abbey of Fecamp, and placed under the supreme 
authority of William of Volpiano. The work was completed by the duke, who gave 
the abbey a liberal endowment. 1 

With all its mutilations and alterations ; reduced at one time to a barrack, and 
now permanently conveited into a com exchange, a fiie-engine house, shops, a prison, 
&c. ; partly concealed by stiuclures which have grown up against it, this ill-starred 
Lombardo-Noiman church still forms, in spite of the great difficulty of making an 
even incomplete examination of the structure, a very valuable piece of evidence, 
dealing as we are with the earliest known specimen of the Lomhaido-Nounan style 
in its infancy. 

To begin with, it had the form of a perfect Latin cross (“ crux immissa,” in 
which the transept is not placed at the extremity of the upright limb but cuts it 
some way below the top), and was divided into nave and aisles which wore continued 
east of the crossing. The nave ended in a semicircular apse. Each arm of the 
transept has an apse projecting from its eastern side. 

All that is left standing of the original structure is the nave arcades of five 
arches on either side, and the corresponding southern aisle ; the south arm of the 
transept, and the crossing ; and, thirdly, the south aisle of the presbytery. The 
northern one has been altered and spoiled, and all that can be seen on the outside is 
a fragment of wall and a window. The northern aisle of the nave has been rebuilt 
in the style of the XIVth century, probably after the damage which the church is 
believed to have suffered in the siege of 1357, when the parish church of Sainte Croix, 
adjoining the fort within which the abbey stood, was destroyed. It was rebuilt 
in 1374. An old view* shows the church reduced to five bays and deprived of its 
apse. 

The interior has an effect of rugged, severe majesty (Fig. 429). The nave has a * 
wooden roof, and the piers arc compound with two engaged columns. The vaulting 
1 Du MwNlier, Ntmtria Pia—fitrnayum, ! Fuigne-DeUcijurt, .VwaUiton Ualhumwu. 
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in the south aisle is work of the XVIIIth century. Above the aisles are galleries 
covered by veiv low roofs, and originally lighted from the nave by two-light openings 
enclosed by an aich. Above the arches of the crossing rose the lantern tower, now 
destroyed. 

The south arm of the transept, which belongs to the original construction, has on 
its west side a passage or service gallery with lofty open arches (Fig 430) ; while the 



Fig. 429. — Bei nay. Nave of Abbey Church {1013). 


similar one on the eastern side has low arches. An ace of hearts is carved on the 
face of one of the piers belonging to the latter. With regard to this decorative 
motive of the ace of hearts, sometimes taking the form of an ace of spades, I may 
remark that it has been derived, 1 at least when it occurs later than the Vth century, 
from Syria. But this is not the case. These aces of spades and hearts, which are 
merely reproductions of the conventionalized outline of ivy or vine leaves with or 
without the stalk, had been used by Christian artists in the West from the earliest 

1 Cotirajod, Origines ck fart roman et gothiyife* 
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Fig. 430.— Bernay, Abbey Church, South arm of transept 
(1013),, . , / 


times of Christianity, either as a 
symbol, or as a full stop, or in 
separating or abbreviating words. 
A defective tablet with an inscrip- 
tion of 269, 3 still exhibits ten aces 
of clubs, and originally fourteen or 
more. Nor was there any need for 
these artists to go to the distant 
East the temple of Baalsamin 
at Siah founded about 23 B.c.) to 
find conventionalized ivy or vine 
leaves, for there were plenty of ex- 
amples in the West. They appear, 
to take one instance, on a mosaic 
of the Romano-British period dis- 
covered at Silchestcr (Callcva Atre- 
batura) (Fig. 431 ). B And in Italy, 
not to mention the Romans, the 
Etruscans had used them in their 
tomb decorations from early times 
(Fig. 432). 

The nave and aisles are con- 
tinued for two bays east of the 
crossing, the central space having a 
wooden roof, while the aisles had 


roughly constructed cross vaulting 
(Fig. 433). . The original rude capitals in the nave and choir are Corinthianesque, 
with stiff, plain, crocket leaves which take the place of the angle volutes. Some 
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(Fig 434) Some of them have been le-woihed, probably in the days when the 
abbey was luled by Vitalis (1060-1076), originally a monk at Fecamp and afterwards 



I lg 432 — Coincto Taiquima Wall painting m an EUuscan Tomb 


abbot of Westminster (1076-1082), when it attained its greatest prosperity Some 
have even been tieated with drapeiy, knobs, and Cheiubim heads, in the fantastic 
baioque style of the XVIIIth century. 

To judge by what is left, the external decoration of the building (Fig. 435) was 
confined to a stringcourse at 
the foot of the windows, and 
occasionally billet mouldings 
lound the aichivolts The 
walls were entnely without 
butti esses. In shoit, it was a 
structure of noble propoitions, 
but poor in mouldings and 
-caivitig. 

The architect was William 
of Volpiano (“ Haec emm 
auctore Guillclmo abbate 
Fiscannensi . ”) 1 who per- 

sonally directed the works at 
their outset (“ qui in locandis 
fundamentis non modicum 
praestiterat consilii auxi- 
lium”). 2 As to the builders, I 
imagine they were masons and 
workmen from Normandy, as- 
sisted by Italian or Burgundian 
master builders, and acting 
under their direction What 

» 1 Summarthamis, &c , Galha Ch i$t- 

lana — Abhatiat diotasis Lt xommsis — 

Bs 7 nanus 

B Du Morjstiei, op ext — j Bet nay um 
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has suivived of the work of Norman hutldcis at a 
date not fai removed fiom that of the election 
of this church (<?.£* at Jumieges) is moio than 
sufficient to piove the impossibility of then undei- 
taking a stiuctiue of this extent, or of conducting 
the vaulting which we see in the piesbj’teiy aisles 
at Bernay. A letter sent fiom Fecamp to Dijon 
in the time of abbot William 1 mentions the 
sending of master builders to Fecamp, that is to 
the centieof the religious, intellectual, and aitistic 
life of Normandy. “ Dc aitificibus aedificiorum 
nostioium quae cocpimus, vos obseciamus quo 
. . . mittere ad nos festinetis, quia valde nobis 
necessarii sunt” This icqucst must have been 
due to the small numbers and, still moie the 
lack of skill of the Norman workmen. 

As for the carving (I refer, of course, only to 
the original woik) I think we shall be light in 
ascribing it to Norman artists, perhaps inspired by aitists among the monl s who had 
learned how to handle the chisel 
during the erection of the great 
Burgundian edifice. At any rate, 
it is not fiom an Italian hand 
The crocket leaf is characteristic 
of the Norman School, which 
introduced it subsequently into 
England. 

This church pro\ides mate- 
rial for the following interesting 
obseivations : — 

L The plan of a Latin cioss 
may come from that of SS. Peter 
and Paul, now Sant* Abondio 
outside Como (Vth century), that 
of the mausoleum of Galla 
Placidia (about 440), and, even 
more probably, that of Santa 
Ctoce (about 449) at Ravenna. 

These buildings, in their turn, 
were derived fiom cruciform 
Roman structures with a central 
cupola supported by a circle of 
columns, such as one illustrated 
in Montano. 3 In our case the 
plan shows two features worth 
notice. 

1 IVis, Bibliuth^jue Natlomtfe, Coll, 
de Bourgogne, tom. XI. 

3 Op, 
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The first is that of the aisles prolonged beyond the crossing. There was a 
precedent for the idea in the chuich of the Natiuty at Bethlehem (IVth and Vlth 
centuries), where the aisles were con- 
tinued into the choir. 

The other is that of the subordi- 
nate apses piojecting from the transept 
outside the line of the choir aisles. 

This arrangement seems to have some 
relation to the recesses taken out of 
the thickness of the eastern walls in 
the transept of the underground church 
of Saint B^nigne at Dijon ; if indeed 
it were not boirou T ed from the C011- 
stantinian Vatican Basilica, wheie, as 
we learn from the plan made and pub- 
lished by Alfarano in 1590, the tran- 
sept had niches on its w estern side (the 
side of the high altat), and in the end 
walls, all used for chapels and altais. 

These two features were afterwards 
copied in the great abbey churches built 
under William of Volpiano’s immediate 
supervision, or produced under the 
influence of the School of Fdcamp, of which he was the founder and for many 
years the director. 

II. The church affords the earliest instance of an arcaded wall-passage. Such 

passages, designed partly for 
purposes of communication, and 
partly for decorative effect, were 
suggested by passages like those 
in the Aurelian walls of Rome 
(Fig. 436). There is no trace of 
them in any church earlier than 
Bernay. Later, when they had 
been put at the level of the 
clerestory, in imitation of the 
arcading in the interior of San 
Fietro at Toscanella (739), and 
embellished, they formed one of 
the most striking and truly origi- 
nal features of Lombardo-Nor- 
man ecclesiastical architecture. 

It has been suggested, in- 
deed, that in the interior of the 
Baptistery of Florence a wall- 
passage with pairs of openings 
•(Fig* 437) was constructed between the last years of the IVth century and the early 
ones of the Vth. 1 But this celebrated building was really a result of the material 

1 Nardini Despotli MospignotU, lidumo dt San Qmanhi oggi battistcro di Firenze. 



Fig. 43 Rome. Auiehan Walls near the Poita Pinoana 
(Hlrd Century). 



hig. 435 —Beina). South side of Abbey Church as 
seen from the prison yard (101:3). 
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prosperity and religious zeal exhibited by Florence about the end of the Xth century 1 
It was not finished by 1057 or 1058, for otherwise it would have been conscciated by 
Tope Victor II ('1054-1057) or his successor Stephen IX (1057-1058), both of whom 
died at Florence. The date of its completion was 1059, on the 6th of November 
of which year it was consecrated by Pope Nicholas II (io59 -1 o6i) ; and the dedication 
festival is still kept on that day. 2 

The pairs of openings have no intimate connection with the masonry of the 
building, and are thcrefoic a later addition. The assertion that the presence of 
Ionic capitals in these openings is decisive against a mediaeval origin both for this 
baptistery and for all the other structures in Italy and the various European 
countries, where they occur, 3 is wrong. I will only mention here the Ionic capitals 
made expressly for the positions they occupy in the portico of San Lorenzo outside 
the walls (1216-1227) at Rome, and in the external open galleries of the facades 
of San Pietro (Xllth century) and Santa Maria Maggiore (1206) at Toscanella. 

III. The church of Bernay tells us, thirdly, that in Noimandy at the beginning 
of the Xlth century great churches built in the new style, which was stilt in its infancy, 
had wooden roofs, except for the ground floor of the aisles. And further, that the 
characteristic Lombardic compound piers made their appearance in Normandy' only- 
after they had been in use for years in Italy, where they were first produced. 

Tiie Abbey Church of Mont Saint Miciiel is known under the names of 
St. Michael “in monte tumba,” St. Michael “in periculo maris,” and St. Michael “dc 
monte ” (Figs. 438, 439, 440). Originally a mere chapel or oratory built by- St. Auboit 

( ibout 708), bishop of Avranches, 
it was rebuilt after a fire ( toot I in 
the time of Abbot Maynard II 
(991-1009) with a subsidy iiom 
Duke Richard II (996 1020,), and 
was re-founded in 1020, when 
Ilildebort II, a disciple of William 
of Volpiano, was abbot 11017 
1022). This date, coming between 
the building of Bernay r < 1013; and 
the rebuilding of the church of 
Cerisy la For6t (1030), would be considerably more important for us than it is 
had not the erection of the fabric been connected with dissensions between the 
monks of Mont Saint Michel and the abbot of Fdcamp, which delayed its completion, 
and had it not in course of time undergone extensive alteration and rebuilding. 

Suppo, abbot of Fruttuaria, was appointed (1023) by William of Volpiano to 
succeed Hildebert II. But the opposition of the Norman monks, who objected to the 
rule of a foreigncr(and Suppo was William’s nephew), prevented his taking possession, 
and Almodus (1023-1031) and Theodoric (1031-1033), another nephew of William, 
were appointed to administer the abbey. His installation did not take place till 1033 
by Johannelinus, abbot of Fecamp (1029-1078). Suppo remained abbot, in spite of 
the continual opposition of the monks, till 1048, when he went back to Fruttuaria. 

These events were not of a kind to facilitate the progress of the new buildings 
then in course of erection. The works, in themselves, had already demanded a great • 

1 Villaii ? I primi due set oli fol/a storia di Firenze. 

* 3 Nardini Despotti Mospignolti, II duamo di Sun Giovanni oggi kdihltro dt lit enze. 
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deal of time and tiouble, on ac- 
count of the massive substruc- 
tions lequired foi cairying out 
Hildebeit’s design of constiuct- 
ing on the summit of the conical 
rocky eminence a platfoim on 
which the chuich and conventual 
buildings weie to stand So that 
in 1048 the choir was haidly 
finished, and, in fact, Abbot 
Raoul de Beaumont (1048-1058) 
was still engaged in 1058 in 
electing the piers and aiches 
foi the cential towei Abbot 
Ranulphe I de Bayeux (1060- 
1084) woiked on the nave (ac- 
coidmg to some he entuely 
finished it), 1 which his successor 
Roger I (1084-1 106), completed 
in its upper pait (Labbe 3 says that he put on the ioof), only to see the north side 
collapse (1103), 8 Huynes stating that the nave fell down on that side 3 The disaster 
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Jig 439 — Mont Samt Michtl in the XVIIIth Centuiy (/> om 
the f< Annates Oidtm r S Benedicti s ) 



Tig 440 —Mont Samt Michel m 1904 


was lepaired by Rogei II (1106-1123), under whom the abbey was set on fire by 
lightning (m2), the vaulting and walls being left without any covering. Bernard 

1 S'lnfimarthanus, &c , Galha CfatfltttM — Abba/ toe dice cost r Abi weensn-~S Michael in pertcuh mans 
Nova bibliotheca manuscripts urn hbimim — E>t abbahbus MS Mnhaehs tnpenmh marts 
Robillfud de Beaurepaire, Hu} na, Histoire gtntrah de l abba\ e du Mont Saint Michel m JPdi it de la vnr 
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■de Bee (1131-1149) raised a bell-tower above the four piers of the crossing, and 
Robert de Torigni (1154-1186) built two western towers, one of which fell shortly 

afterwards, and added a porch to the west 
front. 

Such is, in brief, the generally accepted 
history of the church of Mont Saint Michel in 
the Xlth and Xllth centuries, as it may be 
found in the latest publications on the subject. 12 
Of this church (in the form of a perfect Latin 
; cross, like William’s design for Bernay), damaged 
on several occasions by fire, by the fall of the 
central tower and of the choir which was re- 
Li built in the Pointed style of the XVth and 

Fig. 441. — Mont Saint Michel. Abbey Church. XVIth centuries, deprived in the XVIIIth 
Capital (1048-1058). of three out of the seven bays of the nave 

and aisles which threatened to collapse, the 
only portions that survive are the transept and the four easternmost bays of the nave 
and aisles. 

This history requires correction in one point, viz. as to the works carried out 
under the eighth abbot, Raoul de Beaumont, originally a monk at Fecamp, and 
appointed' by William of Volpiano in 
1028 to take charge of the abbey of 
Bernay. For Raoul's operations can- 
not have been confined to the piers 
arid arches forming the central, bay. 
or crossing, but must have extended 
to a part of tire body of the building, 
in order to abut, the piers and enable ■ 
them to resist the weight and thrust - 
of the arches. An .examination i pf ■ 

- the structure during the last restora- 
tion has in fact made it clear to me, ; 

. th^t \the . tviro, bays neatest- to the J? '"' 

/ crossing are,' .owirijg.to -yariotis 
; ;-/tures w,hich . they present, evideri tl£ ' • 

|.;4e..;\york : :of h-i, 
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in the crypt of the 
Trinity (TO64- 
1066), and others 
in Saint Ftienne 
at Caen (1066- 
10S6'), and must 
therefore be dated 
befoie 1064. 

The body of 
the church is 
divided into nave 
and aisles (Fig. 
442) by cruciform 
piers of uniform 
size. The nave 
had a wooden 
roof, while the 
aisles have rudely 
constructed un- 



raised cioss vaulting. The triforium (Fig. 443) gets its light from the nave, and is 
covered by a sloping loof. The exterior is marked by Iesenas which to some extent 
have suffered from alteration (Fig. 444). 

The low triforium without direct lighting, more lofty, however, than the one 
at Bernay, which is also without windows, but not of large size with windows in the 


Fig, 444.— Mont Saint Michel. South aide of Abbey 
Church (Xlth and Xlllh Crntuite). 



aisle walls which are carried up 
above the vaulting, as at Cerisy la 
Forth: ; and the absence of wall- 
passages in the clerestory, as at 
Bernay, while that system of com- 
munication and decoration is em- 
ployed at Cerisy la For£t, prove 
that in the construction of the body 
of the church the design of the 
original choir (1020) was followed. 
And that is the reason why we deal 
with the building in this place, so 
that it may form a link in the chain 
of the history of the Lombardo- 
Norman basilica. 

Mont Saint Michel was the work 
of the School of Fecamp {founded 
by William of Volpiano, and was 
modelled on the abbey church of 
Bernay, from which ft differs by its 
piers with roofing shafts, not only 
in the choir but in the transept and 
the whole of the nave ; by the Iesenas 
which strengthen the walls on the 
outside ; by the triforium with its 
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pans of two-light instead of single openings, and gieatei space gamed by cuuying 
up the aisle walls , and by the absence of wall-passages in the ti an sept It ivhibits 
only one advance in scientific constiuction ovei its ongmal, vi/ the use of butti esses 
at the points most m need of suppoit, with the object of compensating foi the 
1 educed thickness of the outei walls 

We will conclude by lemaiktng incidentally that of the two well-known 
chuiches with the title of Mount St Michael — the one just desenbed, and that 
at Chiusa (Fig 445) on the summit of the Monte Pnthttnino in the \ il di Sus i — the 



Fl g 445—S'm Michele dUia Chum. Abbey Ckuich (Xlllh Center} ) 


latter no longer ptovides any materials for our studies. Of the miginai church 
on Monte Pircheriano, founded, according to some, In 966, or between 999 and 1003 
according to others., by Hugues de Montboissier, all that is left is the plan of a 
basilica of small dimensions and ii regular outline, with nave and aisles ending 
in apses, beneath the floor of the piesent church, which was erected about the second 
half of the Xllth century. 

The Abbey Church of Cerisy la Foret was erected in 1030 by order of 
Duke Robert II, called by some “the Magnificent” and by others “the Devil" 
(1028-1035), to replace the church founded by St Vigor, bishop of Bayeux. 
( 5 H- 537 ). 1 and destroyed by the Normans. It was dedicated to him in 1032. 
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The pumaiy opeiations weie duected by the abbot Durandus (1030-1033), pie\iously a 
monk of St. Ouen al Rouen, and after him by Almodus (f 1033) who had been 
in chaige of the abbey of Mont Samt 
Michel (1023-1031) Aftei the death of 
Robut II the building was continued 
and finished (with the exception of the 
west front, wheic the toweis weie left 
incomplete) by Duke William II, the 
Bastaid (1035-1066), aftetwaids King 
William 1 , the Conqueioi (1066-10S7), 
thiough the instrumentality of the third 
abbot Gann (1032-1066) who had been 
a monk of Mont Saint Michel 

Alteicd in the XHIth centiuy by 
the vaulttng of the piesb>teiy, nave, and 
tiansept, at which time the west front 
was modified by the addition of a poich, 
damaged in the XVIIIth ccntuiy by the collapse of a pait of the north aim 
of the tiansept, and by lightning in the XVIth, XVI Ith, XVIIIth and XIXth 
centimes, it was paitly demolished in 181 1, and leduced to its piesent condition 

Geneially speaking its plan is 
a copy of those of Beinay and Mont 
Saint Michel The only difference 
is the feature of the pieis which 
bisect the extiemities of the tian- 
sept and cany galleiies Of the 
structure of Robeit II and Wil- 
liam II theie lemam, three of the 
eight original bays of the nave, the 
last of which was flanked by the 
two western towers, the whole of 
the upper limb of the ctoss, and 
the tiansept, of which the northern 
aim has been mutilated 

In the nave the arches spang" 
from compound piers, alternately 
largei and smaller, cruciform in 
section with four half-columns and 
the same number of angle shafts. 
The capitals are Lombaido-Norman 
Coanthianesque, not continuous, 
however, like the Lombardic, but 
confined to the columns. They 
occasionally lecall those with figure 
subjects in San Flaviano at Monte- 
fiascone, and the vegetable forms 
are treated fairly well, though 
without much undercutting. The animal repiesentations, however, are very barbarous, 
especially those of human beings (Fig 446). 



447 — Censy laForftt Abbey Cburch. Tnfoiium 
(1030-1066), 
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Fig. 448.— Cerisy la For6t. Abl>ey Church. South arm 
' af the transept (1030-1066). 


The aisles have cross vaulting. 
Over them extends a spacious tri- 
forium with wooden roofs (Fig. 447). 
Above, in the clerestory, a service 
gallery is constructed, with triplet 
openings enclosed by a single arch 
after the Ravennate fashion, and this 
runs the whole way round the build- 
ing. The nave and choir had origin- 
ally a wooden roof, and the walls 
were not tied together by transverse 
arches as some have imagined. 1 2 Any 
one can satisfy himself of this who 
takes the trouble to mount to the 
present vaulting. The two lowest 
stages of the central tower belong to 
the original work. The south arm of 
the transept (Fig. 448) still retains its 
gallery carried on arches, and termi- 
nates on the east in an apsidai chapel 
opening out of both floors, not in its 
original condition. 

The aisles and triforium extend 
for two bays east of the crossing. The 
deep semi-elliptical apse (Fig. 449) 
has a range of blank •arcading round 
its base. The middle stage contains 
a wall-gallery in continuation of the 
triforium, while round the clerestory 
runsa service gallery. Originally it 
Had a wooden roof, but this was 
replaced in the X ITIth century, by 
■ Vaulting in, radrating sections, ■>, "\ , 
The great s display of tiers of 
;; ig/ying 

aiy majesty,' 'has a 

ka ’'*4;, J?rketfea4 dfci 
ihfi AVas sag* 

ClHe^itf^sij'safeFed" : puf %feti#cl£ 
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to dccoiate the internal wall of an apse is an old one. The apse of the “Bishop's 
chapel,” going back to the time of Frugifeius, fust bishop of Trieste (524-aboul 
5CS) and foundei of the cathedral, 1 provides an instance of a range of aiches 
supposing the half-dome (Fig. 450). 

Thechuich is lighted by round-headed windows, splayed on the inside. The 
walls of the extenoi (Figs. 451, 452) show fiequent use of hening-bone woik, and 
aie strengthened by 
buttresses The lan- 
tern tower is em- 
bellished with blank 
arcading. The fact 
that this is partly 
hidden by the main 
roofs of the church 
has suggested the 
idea 2 that the nave 
and transept had 
originally a flat roof 
covered with sheets 
of lead on the out- 
side, and with a 
ceiling within But 
the Xlth century 
builders cei tainly 
used gabled loofs in 
such cases ; and the 
architect would 
never have followed 
any othei plan, con- 
sidering the region 
in which the chuich 
was situated with all 
its rain and snow, 
under whose weight 
a flat roof might 
have given way. 

It is not known 
whether the plans 
for Cerisy la For£t 

were made by Durandus, or by him with suggestions from William of Volpiano, 
who, just at the time when the rebuilding was begun, had come back from 
Fruttuaria to Fecamp, wheic John of Agli£, called w Joliannelinus” was then abbot 
(1029-1078), and wheie William himself died in 1031. It is, however, certain that 
the designs were modelled on two buildings of the School of Fecamp, Bernay, and 
Mont Saint Michel, from which it proclaims its direct and immediate descent 

The builders were apparently Normans; at least, there are no signs of any 
Italian gild in any part of the work, from the rough, unraised, and heavy cross 
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vaulting, to the carving on the capitals. The craftsmen of Normandy were at last, 
for better or worse, self-sufficing, though they may have had the aid of carvers who 
were monks or came from some other part of France, eg. Anjou, where as early as 
1028 representations of living beings were being produced, as we noticed in the 
church of Ronceray. Very different was the cross vaulting produced at the same 
period in Italy, sometimes with bold ribs after the Lombardic fashion, as in San 
Flaviano at Montefiascone (1032), which is nearly contemporary with Cerisy. Very 

different, too, was 

\S„_ V 1 ' c - *, - - , ' ' 1 the carving, as San 

WV 1 ' VfV*/ 1 - j \ ' ' . < . ‘V’- //. ' ; Flaviano again 

bears witness. 

Cerisy shows a 
notable advance 
over Mont Saint 
Michel in organic 
forms, by the adop- 
tion of two of the 
typical character- 
istics of the Lom- 
bardic church. On 
! the one hand, the 
tri fori urn is lighted 
directly from the 
raised outer walls, 
which by their 
additional weight 
strengthen the 
lower , part corre- 
- sponding to the 
aisles. The. other 
Lombardic feature - 
is f the „ alternation 
: of large and \sixmll 
piers: Lombardic 
; affluence - is; further . 
iflustratecl by r the 
t eristic . 
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llusttaled by the 
)lcl St Petei s at 


^.ome (IVth cen- 
uiy) (Fig 453), and 
jy St Iiene (Vlllth 
:entuiy) and St 
Sophia (1532-537) at 
Constantinople. 

Another novel- 
y at Cerisy is the 
treaded passage 
01 med in the thick- 
less of the apse 
vails, and con- 
:inuing the tr 1- 
orium It was sug- 
gested by apsidal 
galleries like the 
jppei stage of the 
apse of Santo Ste- 
ano at Veiona (Xth 
:entuiy), and by the 
Dlank arcade in the 
tpse at Germign y 
des Pi 6s (801-806) 

We should also 
notice the featuic of 
the tiansept gal- 


r 

/ 



Fig. 4S2.—Ceusy la ForSt Abbey Church from the south east (1030-1066). 


ieiics, which first appeared in the Lombardo-Norman basilica, and was suggested by 


:hc two poiticoes at the ends of the transept in the Constantiman Vatican basilica. 


In the same way we should note the first appearance in Normandy of animal 


igures on capitals. In Italy, after making a timid display in San Babila at Milan 
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eailyin the Xlth cen- 
tury, they had at- 
tained considerable 
development by 1032 
in San Flaviano at 
Montefiascone , but in 
France they did not 
appear till somewhat 
later. Notre Dame de 
la Charite at Angers, 
consecrated in 1028, 
affords a very early 
dated example. If its 
capitals betray Lom- 
baidic influence, the 
handiwork of French 
carvei s is no less 
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obvious. To mention only one point, 
the crocket leaves were not the work 



Fig. 454. — J a midges. West front ' of Abbey C h urch 
, 1 {1040-1066). 


of any Italian chisel. 

The Abbey Church of 
Jumi£ges, begun in 1040 by the 
well-known Robert II, one of the 
advisers of Edward the Confessor 
(1042-1066), for a short time bishop 
of London (1044), afterwards arch- 
bishop of Canterbury (105 1-1052), and 
from 1037 onwards abbot of Jurnieges, 
was finished in 1066 and consecrated 
in 1067, in the presence of William 
the Conqueror ( 1066-1087), 1 2 3 by 
Maurilius, archbishopof Rouen (1055- 
1067), a disciple of William of Vol- 
piano and an Italian by birth accord- 
ing to one account, though others say 
that he was horn at Rheims. 

After the alterations of the XIVth 
century, and the destruction in the first 
years of the XIXth, all that is left of 
the original building is the west front 
(Fig 454), the body of the church as 
far as the crossing/ and: a portion of 
the latter and the central tower (Figs. 


, ' , ' 455* 456). Witliin the front, flanked 

/by .a pair of very lofty towers, anarthex of two stories is formed. The carving 
Of the two Lombard ic capitals (Fig 457) in the upper one is later. In the, towers, 
the square base passes into, aty, octagon, and the octagon into ^ circle, by, means of 
conchifbmy squinches or hood -shaped raccof d$. The have, which was designed for 
^a^vpodep c^iimg,.ha^ eight round arches op either., ■ ■ /* , . ^ -C ; 

\ ^ and square/ pfefsT with 
£ -(the; Pointed : character ^orr? 
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vaulting. The latter, on the nave side, has triple openings enclosed by a single arch 
after the Ravennate fashion. 

On the outside, the north wall of the aisle and triforium, w hich is visible and in 
good pieservation, is strengthened by massi\e buttiesses corresponding to the wall 
piers within (Fig. 458). Their present stepped foim is the result of later alterations. 
The central tower, which is square and not octagonal as stated by Coideio, 1 had 


Fig. 455,— Jumieges. Nava of Abbey Chinch (1040-1066) 



originally a wooden root The ruins of the transept show that the side walls were 
pierced in their highest part by passages. 

Notwithstanding all the injuries inflicted by time and human agency, the latter 
being by far the most serious, enough is left of this impressive church to compel the 
spectator on the first view to pause and admire, not indeed the elegance of its 
decoration or the grace of its forms, but its severe lines, its noble proportions, and the 
grandeur of the whole effect. 


VOL. II 


1 Op. cit. 
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The church of Jumieges, rude but excellent example as it is of the method of 
building prevalent in Normandy about the middle of the Xlth century, displays a 
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' 1 v ' ■ Fig, A'N^ve and transppfc of Abbey Church ( 1040 * 1066 ), 

marked;- advance, on' ^he.--,yray ^towards" tkd perfection of : the Lombardo-Norman 
basilica, 'by, the e'xt^sioniybf ;^i?^,yaaltin^. to the; aisles "and vfctffbrijitti, the angle 
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in the western toners, the earliest instance of this foim north of the Alps to which I 
can point. The central ton er is also notable because, though the explosives intended 
to destroy it at one blow m 1802 have spaicd only one of its foui sides, what lemains 
makes it clear that it had a roof of wood and not of masoniy, and, with the tiaces left 
of the nave roof, enables us to lestore its foim and that of the ceiling below it — 
details which are of interest foi the history of Norman architecture. 



Fig 458. — Juuueget,. North side of Abbey Church (1040-1066 ) 


Nor should we omit to notice the presence of a decorative form not previously used 
in ecclesiastical architecture, viz. the bands of chequer pattern, so frequently reproduced 
later in Normandy and England, and finally applied by the architect Lanfrancus to the 
capitals in the cathedral at Modena (1099-1106). This chess-board motive was a 
favourite one with the Etruscan artists, who often employed it in tomb-paintings 
(Fig 459). The Romans applied it specially in mosaics. 

On the other hand, we must not ignore the retrograde step taken by the designer 
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in going back to some of the foims of the chuich at Beinay (eg the absence fiom the 
nave pieis of loofing shafts rising to the point wheie they could cany the main beams 
of the roof, and the lack of wall-passages with open arches springing fiom thick pieis) 
which aie a negation of the progress we lemaikcd at Mont Saint Michel and Censy 
la Foict This retiogiession may, peihaps, have been due to the theones of constiuc- 
tion which Robert II had learned in the school of William of Volpiano, and also, 
in the case of the pieis, to the desne of keeping the nave fieer by suppicssing the 
wall shafts with their bases, and leljing on the considerable thickness of the nave 
walls and the substantial butti esses outside for lesisting the weight and thiust of the 
mam beams of the loof. 

Lastly, we must notice the alternation of massive piers with squat, untapcied 
columns, an anangement which demands some tcmaik. 

The oiganic conception of suppoits alternately substantial and slight, which was 
introduced in the first Lombaidtc vaulted chuiches, had no connection with the 
device of pairs or tiiplets of columns alternating with piers, as in Santa Maiia in 
Cosmedin and Santa Piassede at Rome, in spite of the iciterated asseitions to the 
conlraiy of so many wiiteis, one of whom, Enlait, 1 adds that the expedient was the 
origin of a whole constiuctivc system. For the last lestoration of Santa Maiia in 
Cosmedin has levealed the fact that the chuich of Iladiian I (772-795 J was inbuilt 
in the Xllth centuiy, only some of the oldest paits being preserved. And the piers 
in Faschal Ps (817-824) church (in the shape of a “ciux commissa” wheie the 
tiansept forms the hoiizontal limb of a T) are the lcsult of one of the remodel- 
lings which the building underwent. The alternate large and small supports found 
in Normandy are really due to Lombaidic influence. In Italy it occurs as eaily as 
985 in SS. Felice e Fortunato near Vicenza, and in 1013 at San Minialo near 
Floience. 

i- * 1 


The chuich of Jumicges foims the climax of the series of Lombardo-Noi man 
buildings erected under the auspices of William of Volpiano. We have* now to 
watch the rise of another senes, essentially as important as the fiisl, and superior 
to it in the mti insic value of its results ; one, too, in the course of which the 
style in question will be seen to take fresh and important steps towards 
completion. 

Lanfranc, boin at Pavia (1005) and educated in its venerable and flourishing 
school, the centre of Latin culture at the time, had left his home for France accom- 
panied by a band of colleagues and disciples, and opened a school at Avranchos 
(1039). Then, quite unexpectedly, he abandoned teaching, shut hitnself up in the 
monastery of Bee (1042), erected about that time by Erluin, previously abbot of 
Burneville (1034), and there received the coarse habit of a Benedictine monk. 
Thanks to him, this obscure convent soon became the intellectual centre of the 
Christian world. To the school which he there opened, and of which he was the life 
and soul, laymen of every station flocked fiom the most distant regions j the great 
sent their sons to it ; the most famous masters, the most profound dialecticians 
regarded it as a special privilege to be allowed to frequent it. sai 

1 Op at. 

* Duchesne, Hist. Not matin, script, aniigm-WtUdmi CaUnh fostmia No>wmmonm • 
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Erluin’s buildings at Bee being found too small for such a concourse, new and 
moie spacious ones took their place, and were consecrated in 1077. Lanfranc, who 
had been appointed piior (1045-1066), designed them and began the work, which was 
finished by Anselm. 1 Nothing is left of this new stiucture, which is all the moie to 
be regtetted because it was the first essay in architecture of the creator of Saint 
Etienne at Caen and many other famous chuiches. And so it comes about that we 
ate obliged to make Saint Etienne itself the point of departure for the aichitectuial 
epoch which succeeded that of William of Volpiano, and must be called the epoch of 
Lanfianc. 

The Abbey Church of the Trinitl at Caen.— The exact date of its 
election is not known. Du Monstier 2 puts it in 1064, It was dedicated in 



Fig 460. — Caen. Abbey Chuich of the Tuniti. Cr>pt (3064-1066). 


1066, 3 But the dedication clearly implied by the well-known charter of 


Duke William 4 (“coniux 

r 



Fig. 461.— Caen. Abbey Chuich 
or the Tmut& Capital in the 
crypt (1064-1066) 


mea Mathildis . . , construxit basilicam ”) can only 
refer to the choir and crypt beneath it. It must 
have been finished by 1082, for in the deed of 
foundation which appears in Du Monstier we read 
that William the Conqueior and Queen Matilda 
had built the church (“ecclesiam . . , pro salute 
animarum nostrarUm coaedificavimus ”), and by the 
same deed the abbey was endowed with a noble revenue 
for its support. 

The only part of the original building preserved 
intact is the crypt (Figs. 460, 461). The church as a 

1 Migne, Pair, Lai*, Vol. 150 — Cht onuon Btccensu ahbattac . 

i Op at. — Cadomns, 

3 Le Pre\ osl* op. cit , 

4 Sammarthanui, &c . Gallia Chntmm — Imlnmetm luchstac 
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whole (speaking of the parts that are old)' is the result of a general remodelling 
in the Xllth century (Figs. 462, 463). 


The Abbey Church of Saint Etienne at Caen was, like the Trinite, 
founded in expiation of the marriage contracted by Duke William II with Matilda 
of Flanders in face of the prohibition decreed by the Council of Rheims(l049). About 
the dates when it was begun and when it was consecrated, there is disagreement 
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1086, which appeals in Du Monstiei will refei to some minor ceremony 3 relating to 
the completion of the building and the alteiations effected in the west fiont and the 
to wets. 

What is left of the oiiginal church comprises the western limb of the cross with 
the west fiont and internal narthex and the tiansept The eastern limb (except 
part of the tiifoiium) and the apse, together with the apsidal chapels in the transept 
were sacrificed to the lage for the Pointed style. 

The body of the church, enteied through a two-storied naithex confined between 
the western toweis, is divided into nave and aisles by an arcade with compound 



Fig 463. — Caen. Abbey Church c£ the Tunit.6 (XHth Centur) ). 


piers alternately larger and smaller (Fig, 464). The half-columns belonging to these 
supports (Fig. 465) and those in the triforium (Fig- 466) ate surmounted by 
Corinthianesque capitals supporting a continuous abacus, and ornamented with plain 
crocket leaves, carved foliage* projections either plain or graduated, and with human 
or semi-human heads. These^capitals, though their conventional treatment betrays a 
want of imagination in the carvers, are nevertheless well designed, with free movement 
and bold relief, but not completely undercut. The same, however, cannot be said of the 
figmes j for no sooner do the carvers leave the treatment of foliage than they fail and 
become clumsy. The heads, something between man and beast, with erect pointed 
ears, should be noticed, for this stylistic representation, with another which we shall 

3 Freeman, Tkt Hniory of the Not man C$nqtmi of England 
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sec on the piers of the cential tower, ciosscd the Channel, and sened as a model 
foi the cai%cis of Gicat Biitam, eg. those who woikecl m Dm ham Cathcdial 
( 1093 - 1133 ) 

The aisles, originally co\eied by umaised cioss \aulting, have tiifoiium galleiics 
o\ci them, roofed by libbed half-band vaults (Fig 467). If this band \aulting is 
not ongmal, e\erything shows that it merely replaced an older loof of the same kind. 



Fig. 464*— Cacti, Abbey Chuxch of Saint Ktiennc (X066 1086). 


Nor can Ruprich-Robert’s 1 idea that it was unnecessary be maintained, for at Jumiiges 
(1040-1066) it was precisely the triforium that was vaulted, while the nave hail a 
timbered roof. Its object is easily explained by the architect’s desire to increase the 
stability of the nave walls, which, though about 4 feet 6 inches thick, were considerably 
weakened by the wait-passages with their wide arches, and also by the external blank 
arcading. The expedient adopted at Saint Etienne was afterwards followed by Scrlo 
in the choir of Gloucester, rebuilt in 1089. * 


1 Le$ vq&U s & ?abla)'£*dtn*h(mimts <r 
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Above the triforium on either 
side runs a clerestory passage with 
triplet openings, the result of an 
alteration which is believed to have 
been carried out in the Xllth cen- 
tury, when the existing vaulting 
was substituted for the original 
ceiling of the nave and choir. In 
the course of this, new clerestory 
arches were opened lower down, 
with the object of enabling the 
walls to offer more resistance to 
the thrust of the vaulting. Their 
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.Fig. 466,-VrCaen. Abbey Church of Saint 
fitieftne. k Capitals' in triforium {’1066-1086). , 


Fig. 465, — Caen. Abbey Church of Saint itienne, Capitals in 
nave (1066-1086}. 

capitals are in the form of truncated and inverted 
half-cones and wicker baskets, or else they show 
monsters with serpents’ tails, foliage, interlacings, 
lions, monsters with demon heads and limbs 
ending in cauliculi. The archivolts are ornamented 
with an embattled moulding sunk in the thickness 
of the wall. All the instances of the embattled 
and, zigzag . moulding which appear on the in-, 
terior walls of line church are later additions. At 
the same time was inserted the continuous course 
of billet moulding, ‘carried round, the capitals of 
the vaulting shafts y and the capitals themselves 
were carved: The half wall-piers were also con- 


verted into shafts from which , to 
spring the ribs' of the groining. : ' y 

, ; Above the, present, vaulting nciay " 

, be;, seen /the , continuous < impost- \ 
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The ends of the tiansept aic occupied by galleiies with umaised cioss vaulting 
(Fig 468) Hcic the figuie caivings aie barbaious in design and no less rude m 
execution, and teach us that if the Noiman ciaftsmen had by this time learned to 
treat puie decoiation with some giace,they weie still fai fiom being at home in dealing 
with the human foim 

In the tnfoiium of the existing choii aie to be seen pait of an arch paiallcl to the 
axis of the building, and some Coiinthianesque capitals, both belonging to the oiiginal 
work. 

Bouet 1 aigucs that the oiiginal choii had cioss vaulting, but there is not the 
smallest evidence to support the idea. 



Pig. 468 —Caen. Abbey Church of Saint Etienne. Fig. 469. --Caen , North side <>1 Abbe) Chuuh of 

Guild y m north aim of transept (1066 -1086). St. Etienne (1066 -10S6) 


The exterior of the nave, aisles, triforium, and central tower is embellished with 
blank arches and aicading (Fig- 4^9)- The west front (Fig. 470) contains three 
Lombardic portals (Fig 471) which have been partly lebuilt The three stages of the 
towers, with their wall arcading, must be assigned to between 1081 and xo86 ; the 
upper portions were completed at later dates. 

Saint Etienne, though, on the whole, it belongs to the type established by 
William of Volpiano, presents certain organic and decorative features which 
differentiate it from that type; and some of these mark a new step towaids the 
completion of the Lombai do-Norman basilica t 

In this church Lanfranc remained content to carry the vaulting shafts up to 

* Analyse at (htteci untie A Pabbayc tit Sainl-jLtunne dt Ccu.n 
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he roof, hinting at a desire to cover the 
lave with cross vaulting, which, howevei, 
le never fulfilled (in spite of Bouet’s 1 
dea to the contiaiy), dctened perhaps 
)y the inefficiency of his master masons 
T or the piimatial church of Canterbury, 
vhich he began shortly after (1070), had 
l wooden loof ; and similar roofs, without 
wen the suppoit of transveise aiches, 
veie piovided for the first gteat churches 
milt in England by his pupils With this 
lew auangement goes that of the single 
Lich openings of the tnforium. Other 
)ecuhauties aie the following 

I. The Ravennate motive of ex- 
ernal aicading coriesponding to the nave 
uches in the inteiior. Such applied 
Heading appeared in Saint Benigne at 
Dijon, but it does not occur in the naves 
>f the gieat Noiman abbeys 

II. The blank external galleiies 
oiming a finish to the side walls of the 
:huich I cannot remember any eailier 
ixamplc of this feature in Noimandy. 
.n another pait of Fiance, an older in- 
;tance is presented by the abbey church of 
^.onceiayat Angeis (1028). Some waters 




5 Fig 470.— Caen West fionL of Abbey Church of 

the Saint Etienne (1066-1086). 

N01- 

mans credit for its invention, whereas it is a crea- 
tion of the Lombardo-Ravennate style. 

III. The arched corbel course forming a 
continuous cornice: the first of its kind to appear 
in a Lombaido-Noiman chuich. 

IV. Lastly, there are the portals of the west 
front This is the first occasion on which we can 
verify their appearance m a building of the 
Lombardo-Norman style. 

Further, we must not omit to notice the 
remarkable progress shown in the carved foliage 
of the capitals in Saint Istienne, compared with 
work of the same kind in earlier Norman build- 
ings, These capitals are differentiated by their 
artistic quality, not only fiom the contemporary 
ones in the crypt of the Trinity at Caen, but also 
from those of the same date in the crypt of the 


Fig, 471 —Caen, Abbey Church of Saint 1 D* Caamont, Bulletin monumental, m^Secrnfa lettoe 

IiSenno. Portal m west front (1066-1086) h Jtf< Common* au sujti dts vo&tes de Saint-Lhcum fa Caen, 
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cathedial of Bayeuv, lebmlt by Bishop Hugh about the }cai 1044, finished and 
decorated by Odo I (1050-1097), and finally leconstiucted aftci the file of not; 

This lattei ci}pt is not the woik of Hugh 01 Odo, as has been thought 1 
some actually believing that the existing chinch is Hugh’s voik and not a 
leconstiuction Of the time of Hugh or Odo I (who was, accoiding to G ims, 1 
the builder of the chuich, which he conscciated in 10S0) nothing is left sa\e the 
outer walls, and some of the isolated snppoits with then bases and capitals show in ^ 



1 ig. 472.— Bijeux* Cathedral (Mlltb aad XHIth O ntuncs) 


plain, stiff, tum-ovei leaves and ciocket leaves* In some cases they ha\ e been 
re-woiked and embellished by carving the leaves. The rest is a reconstruction 
canied out by Bishop Philippe d'Harcomt (1x42-1164), and of this them lemams the 
Lombardo-Norman part of the nave (Fig. 472), the church having been Uigely 
rebuilt in the XI I Ida centmy. To tlte time of Bishop Philip belong, for instance, 
a capital with foliage and human heads with cauHculi protruding fiom their mouths; 

1 Mj'lne, The Ccth^tal Chuuk of Btyeux 1 1 rteman, op at 

® Bteus, Mfttmw pour semr h Vitui htstmqiu d giop apfotqm m dtous* (k Bajitn * Op at. 
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and another with inverted half' 
cones surmounted by a denticu- 
lated cornice, this last type of 
capital not having been introduced 
when the crypt was built, as it 
appears in France for the first time 
at Boscherville. To the same date 
belong the bases of Pointed charac- 
ter, and the beautiful continuous 
unraised cross vaulting. The Nor- 
man builders of the Xlth century, 
though fairly skilful on the whole, 
were still indifferent constructors 
of vaulting. Ruprich-Robert 1 has 
called attention to their weakness 
in this respect, even during the next 
century. 

The Church of Saint 
Nicholas at Caen, though not 
erected from the designs of Lan- J 
franc, is immediately derived from 
his church of Saint Etienne/ and 
is traditionally said to have been 
planned by monks who, were his" 
pupils, the .same builders being 
employed 'who erected the abbey , 
church. ' I twill j then, be convenient’ > 
to, describe it, next after < the lattpr/r $ 

, r It fe said to 'have been begu^ 'v 
about the yeat;; ioSoA; rwhem the 
wprk on ul the west ' front of th^'^ 
neighbouring- , Saint; 
befog brought id 

v - - r.i \ 4 * v^, jEAti/V ^ T 









Fig. 473 * —Caen, Saint- Nicholas. South aisle (1980-1093}. 
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of capital pievails all thiough the building Occasionally \vc find i human 01 
half animal head with cicct eais (lough woik, evidently fiom the sime chisel that 
pioduced those m Saint Etienne), that of a lion, and of some indefin iblc cicatiue 
The aisles (Fig 473) have umaised cioss vaulting In the XVth ccntiu\ 
the timbeied loofs of the nave and tiansept wcic icplaccd b\ rointed vaulting 
The mtenoi of the cential towei is embellished with two tius of wall-p iss igcs 
The tiansept, on the othei hand, has langcs of deep!} ltccsscd auhes without 

communication, ] ust 
below the lIulsUuv 
Similai blank ai ending 
decoiatcs the apsidal 
chapels which piojict 
fiom then eastern 
sides (I lg 474) I he 
chon, togethei with 
the nave, has a Am m 
ti lfoi mm eotic sponcl- 
mg to the aisle iooK 
and has eioss \aultm^ 
like the aisles I he 
apse has aicadm^ in 
two tieis, one of which 
foi ms a pass igc I he 
cvtenoi of theehuieh 
is strengthened b) sub- 
stantial buttiesses, and 
is decotated with u 
ending (Figs 175 
476) 1 ho wed hunt 

is flanked bj two 
towcis, ongmally left 
unfinished 

Sami \ u ho I as 
maiks anuthei step 
tow aids the pen fiction 
of the Lombaido-Ncu* 
man basilica by ha\ mg 
the paits east of the 
ctossing covered b> 
pieis, and supported by 
buttiesses outside. Fuither, it exhibits an entirely new featuie in the tiifonum, which 
is not an open galleiy but a mere series of tall, nanow openings, almost hkc loops 
This mrangement (followed at BoscheiviUe), which had the advantage of consoli- 
dating the walls by the omission of wide openings, combined with the shmtniss 
of the eastern limb, and the support provided by the adjoining transept and 
central tower (in itself an important element of stability), must have given 
confidence to the architect and builders in taking the step, which for them 
was a bold one, of covering the whole of the eastern limb of the church with cross 
vaulting Lastly, in the apte we find for the first time the decorative treatment of 



I* ig 476— Cun S uni Nicholas. Apse (1080-1093) 
cioss vaulting with visible arches springing from compound 
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large arches enclosing pairs of 
smaller blank ones. It was copied 
immediately aftei wards at Boschei- 
\ille, and later in other chuiches. 

Tiil Abbly Churcii or 
S unt Georges at Bosciier- 
vtlle. — As Saint Etienne was the 
parent of Samt Nicholas at Caen, 
so Saint Georges at Boscherville is 
the immediate descendant of the 
latter, and that is the reason for 
its inclusion in our suivey. 

Some writers would make out 
that the existing building is identi- 
cal with the cruciform church men- 
tioned in a well-known deed, 1 exe- 
cuted between 1053 and 1066, of 
Duke William II (1035-1066), and 
believed to have been erected about 
the year 1050 by Raoul de Tancar- 
ville to leplace an earlier chapel, of 
unccitain age, dedicated to St. 

George. Others, on the contrary, 
legal d it as a reconstruction of 

Raoul's church, carried out either when the Benedictine 
monks of Saint ^vroult d’Ouche were installed in it 
(1114), or * n the last years of the Xlth century, or 
rather its last quarter. 

The ground plan (Fig. 477) follows the type of 

William of Volpiano : a Latin cross ; nave and choir 

with apsidal termination ; aisles prolonged east of the 

crossing, and flanking the presbytery ; a transept with 

minor apses projecting from the east side, and galleries^ 

at the ends. With the exception of the clerestory 

above the trifotium, the scheme is a copy of that of 

Saint Nicholas at Caen : the same triforium, without 

direct light and formed under the slope of the roof, 

and similar vaulting for the choir. 

The piers of the nave arcades have the same 

section as those at Cerisy la For&t and Saint Nicholas 

at Caen, The pillars in some cases have Lombardic 

cubical capitals of the Sant’ Abondio (1013-1095) type, 

but mainly capitals of a new pattern derived from a 

combination of the cubical Byzantine melon form and 

the aforesaid Lombardic capital This form, with an 

entirely new inspiration, displays, in place of the 

Big. 477.— Boschci ulle. Han of , 

Abbey Chuich (Xlth and Xllth 1 Bernard, MowgHtfhte de Ughse et de Vabbayt de Saint* Gearies de 

Centuries), BosihetviUt* 




Jig. 475 —Caen Samt Nicholas, South side (1080-1093) 
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segments of a 
melon, a sort of 
undulation con- 
sisting of shallow 
inverted semi- 
cones in relief. 
The primitive 
form of this capi- 
tal is to be traced 
to England, 
where it appears 
in the Anglo- 
Lombarclic cubi- 
cal capitals of St 
Albans (1077- 
1088). There we 
find cubical capi- 
tals with each 


Fig. 47S.— Jumiq;es. Church of Saint Valentin (XHtli Centuty). face exhibiting 

not a single half 

round, as in the Lombardic type,' but two portions of rounds. This new capital 
(the real origin of which has not hitherto been pointed out), described in France as 
“godronnb” and in England as 
“scalloped,” while my name for it 
is the Anglo-Lorn bardic cubical 


capital, appears in its earliest form 
in the abbey church of St Albans, 


and in more elegant and perfect 
shape in Gloucester Cathedral The, > 
oldest instance of a scalloped capi-, ' 
tal ? though without the refinement 
of ; : th£t at Gloucester, H which I , can 
point to ah - France; is to be fdund 
onthe cruciform; piers which carry. - 7 
tii£ first , ] f&x to ■ Ithb T 
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cauliculi, human heads, stylistic palmettos, interlaced circles, discs, cables, and 
monsters of all sorts. The foliage is fairly well treated, but not undercut ; the figures, 
on the other hand, are very uncouth and barbarous. The bases, in some cases 
decorated with zigzags and other ornaments, are almost all provided with angle-spurs 
in the. shape of claws, leaves, discs, &c. 

The body of the church (Fig. 479) was originally spanned by transverse arches 
with the object of resisting any inward tendency of the walls. Its roof was of timber, 
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a half-dome, to which libs have been added at a later date The two bays of the 
choir in front of it have oidinaiy uniaised cioss vaulting 

The most lcmaikablc featuics of the ex- 
tenoi (Figs. 482,483) ate the west fiont (Fig 
484) with its Lombaidic poitul, the chief 
ornament of the chuich, and the aicadcd apse 
And now let us tuin to the \ exed question 
of the date of Saint Geoiges. Attempts to 
fix it in an appioximatoly definite e 01, at 
any rate, an acceptable manner lu\e hitheito 
been geneially unsuccessful owing to a lailuie 
to biing the right buildings into compaiison 
with it. 

In my opinion, the existing church is 
ceitainly not the one mentioned in the 
foundation chaitei, which must have been 
a building of modest dimensions, but a ntw 
structure, earned out on a laiger scale and under more advanced aitistie conditions, 
befoie the year 1114, ie while the Augustinian Canons weic still in possession, and 
after the completion of Saint Nicho- 
las at Caen (10S0-1093) ; in other 
words, between the last years of the 
Xlth and the first of the next cen- 
tuiy. With the exception of the 
west fiont, it was built all of a 
piece, and on a predetermined 
plan : the roll mouldings employed 
thioughout are sufficient to proic 
this. The violent conti asts some- 
times exhibited by the carving arc 
the lesult of later woik, executed 
when the west front w T as erected 
under a new artistic impulse. 

It must be later than Saint 
Nicholas at Caen, as it shows an 
advance in constiuction beyond 
that church in the foim of the 
transverse arches of the nave. Its 
Anglo - Lombardic scalloped capi- 
tals must be later than the erec- 
tion of the cathedral of St. Albans 
(1077-1088), where their primitive 
foim appears _ for the first time. 

Moreover, the date of the body of 
the church is earlier than that of the 
west front There is too great a 
gulf between the carvings of the 
latter with their free movement, and the clumsy forms in the church itself, for them 
to be contemporary. The front in its turn is considerably later than that of Saint 



Fig 48a, — Boschenille. North sJ<Je uf Hunch iXIth 
ami Xllda t'cftturii s), 



Tig. 481 — Bosthciville Abbey Chuich 
( npit il m tiansept (\Ith and \IIth 
Centuries) 
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Etienne at Caen, for the caivings of the poital of Saint Georges (which exhibits 
multiplied mouldings of much gieater nchness than the doots of Lanftanc’s church) 
teveal a more developed ait and 
a surer hand than the doorways 
of Saint Etienne. It is also de- 
cidedly later than the chaptei- 
house of the abbey, elected by 
Abbot Victor (i 1 57-12 n) after 
1157, where (making allowances 
for the Pointed forms of the 
structuie) the beautiful carved 
foliage and figuies aie very diffei- 
ent both in style and execution 
from the work on the portal in 
question. Hence we may lea 
sonably assign it to the first 
years of Abbot Louis (1 1 14-1 157) 

(“ , . ingenii sanctitatisque 

fama celeberrimum clarissimum- 
que . . l ) ; and to it, together 
with the 1 e-working of some 
of the caiving in the church, 
will lefer the words “ecclesiam ampliate et meliorare” in the well-known 
charter of Hemy I of England (1100-1135) 2 


1 

I I Ivl 



Tig 483 — Boscheaville Fait end of Vbbcy Chmch (Kith 
end Xllth Cammes) 



Fig 484 — Bosrhemlle Wat front of Abbey Chinch 
(Xlth and Xllth Centuuw). 


Saint Georges marks an ad- 
vance in the principles of equi- 
librium and construction beyond 
Samt Nicholas at Caen. The in- 
troduction of cross arches with 
walling above them served to bind 
the walls together, and also to 
provide a solid support for the 
roof ; in case of fire, too, they 
would pi event the flames from 
spieading, and the nave walls from 
falling in. A very early instance 
of such arches, which form the 
germ of a revolution in the system 
of covering a church — the substi- 
tution of stone for timber— is to be 
seen in San Miniato al Monte, near 
Florence (1013) ; and the primitive 
church of SS. Felice e Forturiato, 
near Vicenza (985), provided a still 
older one, 

1 Gaigmeies, Tt avail de awn Ahfhet Ger- 
main — S, Georgti de Baxhenvttta mtmasttnt 
fcumwdia d wsUam ad aetatem even t us, 

8 Deville, £ssat hist d d*±ct tpf. stir Mgkse 
it tabbaye de Samt Gmge$-dt-BoscherviUe* 

H 2 
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We should notice also on the bases the free use of the characteristic protective 
spuis, which aie not met with in Noimandy bcfoic the second half of the Xlth 
centuiy 

Lastly, the blank atcading which decoiatcs both the intenoi and e\tenoi of the 
apse of Saint Geoiges lecalls an ancient ciiculai stiuctuie ticated m the same waj — 
the vestibule of the “Piazza d’Oio” in Iladuan’s Villa at Tivoli (122; 135) (Hg 4^) 

This vestibule is nl no 
small impoitanre 111 the 
histoiy of aichitcctuio, foi 
we may be suie that soiru 
Roman building of the 
same kind, domed hom 
that in Iladnan's Villa, un » 
the ongmal which seiua 
as a model to the buildu 
of the fust mediaeval 
apses decoiated with blank 
atcading 

i * < 

The mi 11 Lon n \ 
lladiian induce > me to 
lay betoie the icadci an 
original view of the Ism 
peim and of the mantlet 
in which he influenced tlu 
buildings elected by him 
My object is to bring into lclicf one of the eminent qualities of an illustrious 
luler whose deficiencies ate usually more noticed than his estimable sid* s, \i/ t hi* 
ability as a master architect. This has, indeed, been picviouslv ^uggcstid. 1 but 
as yet the facts have never been established. 

Aclius Spartianus 2 * states that Hadrian was well veised in arithmetic, geonu U> , 
painting, and cvciy department of ait. His capacities as a geometrician and an 
artist are confirmed by other ancient authorities*** 4 Fiom a passage in Dio Cas-du^ 
where he 1 elates that Hadrian sent his plans for the Temple of Venus and Romo 
to Apollodotus, we learn that he made his own designs for his buildings. There 
it. therefcie no 100m for doubt as to his architectural endowments. 

Among the structmes, wholly or partially preserved, which he cteated and 
erected, the most impoitant is the Pantheon at Rome, proved by recent investigations 
to be Hie insult of a rebuilding cauied out between 120 and 124. The fact might 
have been arrived at long ago if the formulas used by Spartianus — 44 instauravit, fecit, 
aedificavit, exacdificavit, extruxit had been coi rectly interpreted. For the Pantheon 
falls under the formula “instauravit” which is used by Spartianus in the sense ol 
“ restoration ” only in the case of the Forum of Augustus. * Romae instauravit 

1 Land am, 7 he Ruim and Sxcapalwis of Ana ini Rmu. 

i hatpin es Histmat Au&sti u {cd. Teubnu}— A* in V 'pmlwn dt Ufa /jW/ /<*///. 

4 Rhstoi iat Roman at Set ipiot t s — A to fin 1 It tori \ St fifom. 

4 Dioms Clv>su Constant Histm ta Romarn (etl Teubnei). 



1 ig 4S5 — *1 i\oli \ UK of I Hdnan Vestibule of the “ l*i 1// 1 tl 1 ho 

(125 t 35 ) 
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Pantheum, Saepta, basilicam Neptuni, sacias aedes plurimas, foium August!, 
la\acrum Agnppae.” Wheieas, in the case of the othei pie-existing buildings which 

we aie told that he lebuilt, it has the meaning of 
“building afiesh ” or “ reconstiuction * As a matter 
of fact, rebuilding took place in the case of 

the Pantheon, which had been finished by 
Agnppa in 27 B C ; 

the Saepta Julia, begun by Julius Caesar 
and completed by Agnppa in the last 
named year , 

the Basilica of Neptune, another work of 
Agrippa of the year 26 B C. , 
the Baths of Agrippa, erected by him in 
19 BC 

The other expressions, on the contrary, are used 
for the structuies of which Hadrian was the creator 
as well as the builder. Such, for instance, as 

his Mausoleum with the bridge leading to 
it (136); 

the Temple of Trajan in that Emperor's 
Foium , 

his Villa at Tivoli (125-135) , 
the Basilica which he elected in honour of 
Plotina near Nimes ; 

the monument laised by him to the memory 
of Pompey at Pelusium. 

The lofty dome of the Pantheon was an object of admiration from ancient times 
onwards. Ammianus Marcellinus 1 bears 
testimony to this in his account of the 
notable things seen at Rome in 357 by the 
Emperor Constantius (337-361) The in- 
vestigation of its organic structure made 
in 1892 and 1893 2 revealed tire masterly 
system of relieving arches which rendered 
possible the construction and ensured the 
stability of the wonderful pile (Figs. 486, 

487). I will only remark that, so far as 
my researches have gone, I have never 
found in a dome or half-dome of eailier 
date than the Pantheon any use of 
relieving arches or even of mere ribs ; so 
that the employment of a skeleton frame- 
work in vaults of circular form is due to 
Hadrian. 

Next to the Pantheon, in the new constructive and static features which it 

1 Ammtanus Marcellinus (ed, Teubner) — Be s gestae, x\i, 10 
i Beltiami, XI Pcuithedn 





1 lg 4S6 — Rome Pantheon System 
of relieving arches (120 124) 
[Fiom Belli am , “ II Pantheon ”) 
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presents, comes the Villa Tiburtina, which excited the wonder of Spartianus. Amom> 
them we note : — 

I The idea of cross vaulting springing from corbels, to be seen in the Gieat 
Baths, for which we may lefer to Fig. 120. 

II. The half-dome in the Sciapeum, with alternate concave and flat com pat tments 
Theie is no recoid of any earlier instance of this treatment. And we cannot 
accept the suggestion that it is a lcptoduction of some original in the tunple of 
Serapis at Canopus. It is true that Hadrian derived his general idea Horn the 
famous Egyptian sanctuaiy, but that does not imply that he copied it in every detail 
Spaitianus, in fact, does not refer to any such slavish imitation. “ Tiburtinam 
villam mire exaedificavit, ita ut in ea et provinciarum et locorum celeberiima nomina 
inscriberet, velut Lycium, Academian, Piytanium, Canopum, Picilcm, Tempo vocaiet. 
Et, ut nihil praetermitteret, etiam inferos finxit ” 

III. The conical 1 accords to which I have called attention in connection with 
the baptistery of Galliano. 

IV. The vestibule of the “ Piazza d’Oro.” It is an octagonal hall, with recesses 
alternately round and rectangular, two of which form the entrance and exit. The 
plan reproduces that of two rooms in the “Domus Augustana" on the 1 ’alaline. In 
the interior, the re-entrant angles contained shafts (now gone, hut the sockets leniainl 
supporting the semicircular arches which carried the compartments of the cupola 
The latter was pierced by a round opening in the centre. On the outside, com -.pond- 
ing to the shafts within, are pieis (about I ft. 4 in. x l ft.), from which spring arches 
rising as high as the base of the cupola. These arches served four purposes. The)* 
met the oblique thrust of the arches inside , they strengthened the cupola .it its base , 
they formed a facing to the walls, supplementing their very moderate thicknov. ot 
some 1 ft. 8 in., with considerable economy of materials and expense ; and they added 
grace and elegance to the structure. 

I am unable to point to any cailicr vaulted building in which .such .sound prin- 
ciples of making the forces of resistance depend on their distribution and not on 
mass were illustrated. Nor can I refer to any earlier example of a dome compo-wd 
entirely of compartments. 

On the model of the vestibule rose another wmk of Hadrian’s (in all piobability , 
which would naturally follow the first experiment made at Tivoli, vi/. the lotunda, 
called by Alb GiovannoliUn a view published in 1619 the " Tempio di Siope,” which 
stood near Hadrian’s Temple of Neptune. This building was converted into Santo 
Stefano del Trullo, and demolished in the time of Pope Alexander VII 
(1655-1667). 2 

Lastly, comes the Tempio of Venus and lloma at Rome (t2i -135), which was 
finished by Antoninus Pius, damaged by fire in 307, and restored by Maxentius 
(307-3x2). 

The singular plan of two sanctuaries with their apses back to back, .strengthened 
at their point of contact with massive buttresses, and the roof formed through- 
out of barrel vaulting some 68 ft in diameter, make up a whole of absolute 
originality for that age, so far as temple architecture is concerned. And it is not 
difficult to understand the unfavourable judgment passed on it by Apollodorus when 
Hadrian, during the progress of the work, sent him the plans in order that he might 
see that buildings on a vast scale could be erected at Rome without his assistance. 
Some ill-feeling already existed between them. We may be sure that Hadrian had 

1 Pidiite degH aniichi vistigjdi Roma, * Armelljni, le thine th Roma dal t*. IV at XIX. 
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not forgotten or forgiven the insult he had received in the presence of Trajan when, 
according to the story in Dio Cassius, the Syrian, unaware of the young man’s genius, 
had told him to “ go away and paint pumpkins.” 

Moreover, the Greek architect brought up in the theory of elegant flat-roofed 
architectural compositions, so far as basilicas and temples were concerned, of 
which he had produced so notable an example in the Forum of Trajan at Rome 
(“singularem sub omni caelo structuram” x ), must have thought the design conceived 
and the constructive methods adopted by the Imperial architect at least inharmonious 
and possibly extravagant. And this quite apart from the unfavourable criticisms 
which Dio tells us he made on the building. 

Here was more than a quarrel between two great architects : it was a battle 
between two schools, the Roman and the Greek, placed as they were at opposite 
poles. The one, the representative of a new people, serious, sturdy, practical; 
capable of conquering a world and impressing a unity upon it : the other, the 
expression of an old race, restless, unstable, but penetrated with the sense of 
proportion and beauty. It was the clash of two architectural styles. The one 
new, finding its chief expression in Baths and Palaces ; based essentially on 
vaulting and its combination, stability, and equilibrium ; deriving its source of 
vitality from its own nature and not from the liberal aid of the minor arts ; capable 
of inexhaustible development leading to the production of new styles. The 
other, mainly an architecture of temples, carried by the Greeks to a superlative 
degree of beauty, but by this time fossilized and incapable of giving birth to 
new treatments. 

The buildings raised by Hadrian which we have examined are the main 
exponents of vaulted construction, carried out scientifically, in the Roman Empire 
during the Ilnd century. And it was to the impulse given by the Emperor-architect 
to the building art (“in omnibus pene urbibus aliquid aedificavit ” *) that a feature 
of capital importance for vaulted architecture was due. For it was in the time 
of Hadrian (who has been described as the only man of genius among the Roman 
Emperors 8 ) that the ribs which had previously been used by the Romans in 
arches and barrel vaults, were first applied to cross vaulting. And this is not 
all. These diagonal ribs, very interesting examples of which are provided by 
the substructions of the Palace of Septimius Severus (203) and the Imperial 
Pulvinar looking on to the Circus Maximus at Rome, with double or single 
“chains” of brick, while the Baths of Diocletian present striking instances with 
two chains and compartments in brickwork filled in with rubble, were also used 
in a new way by making them stand out on the intrados of the vault, as may 
be seen in the ** Sette Bassi ” Villa near Rome. And this form was the precursor of 
the principle of vaulting in the Lombardic and Pointed styles. 

* « * 

Our account of the Norman churches must be supplemented by the description 
of another which, though not in Normandy but close to the borders of southern 
Burgundy, nevertheless belongs to the Lombardo-Norman style, and was the work 
of the same monastic order which produced the founder of that style, William 
of Volpiano. This building, as being the most complete expression of the science 
of construction as practised by the Cluniac monks and French builders at the 

1 Ammianns Mai cdlinus, xvi. a Scriptures Histortat Augustas— Vita Badriani. 

* Stuart Jones, The Homan Empire. 
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dose of the Xlth and the opening of the following century, furnishes a suie 
guide for estimating the real conditions of French ecclesiastical auhitcctuie at 
that time, and also for testing the much-vauntcd influence of the School of Cluny 
and of French ast generally on the evolution and perfection of the vaulted Lombaidu 
basilica 


The ABBEV Church ot C'LUNV — The oiiginal church of the abbey founded 
in 910 1 by William the Pious, Duke of Aquitaine (887 918), and the abbot Benin 

(910-927), was a meie chapel. V hen this 
became too small for the even -growing com- 
munity, a laiger structuie (slill pioseiving the 
old one) was begun undei Abbot A) mm 
(942-965), finished by Majolus 04*8 994), and 
dedicated in 982 This was known in latei 
times as “ Saint 1 ’icire le Yiuix,” and re- 
mained standing, though it had siiffeicd <t 
good deal, till the da} s of the abbey's dostiuc- 
tion. This church, m addition to its central 
lower, had two flanking the west front, an 
idea which Majolus may hate dented fiom 
the bcll-totvcrs of the noithein facade of St. 
John Latcran at Rome, at least as old as the 
time of John XIII (965 972). 

But even this in course ol time no longoi 
sufficed for the great concourse of monks fin 
whom room had to be found in the choir, nor 
was it consonant with the splendour of the 
monastery. It was under these ch cumstat let s 
that Abbot Hugo (1049 it 09) took in hand 
(1089) the erection of the colossal edifice which 
forms our subject. The monk I hv/el, former!} 
a canon of Liege, is said to have the credit 
of being the author of the designs. In 1095 
Pope Urban II (1088-1099) eonseuuU d the 
high altar, which stood a little east of the 
second crossing- -a fact throwing light on 
the prog icss of the works, which, according to 
Marrier, took twenty years to finish. Really 
they must have taken longer, swing that the 
dedication by Innocent II (iijQ 1 145) only 
took place in 1130, though one of Ins pre- 
decessors, Callixtus II (it 19 1124), had been 
’at Cluny in H20. a In front of Hugo's church 
there was added in 1220, under Abbot Roland I, a narlhex planned like a church 
with nave and aisles. 

Of the building, the largest monastic church in Christendom, ami once thought 
fit to be a “ deambulatorium angolorum,’’ as well as of Roland’s addition, the 
whirlwind of the Revolution in the XVII Ith century swept away like dust so large 

1 Brad, JHectttU dei, diaries de f aibayc dt Cluny. 4 J afltl, pontifi. am A‘oiKiinai nil. 
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a part that in 1 8 1 1 all that remained was the poital of the west front of theNtetahex: 
with its rose window flanked by two square toweis, some arches of the nave 
three bell-towers, the columns of the choir, the apse in an almost perfect state, and, 
finally, some of the chapels which had been added later to the aisles. 1 2546 

At the present day Hugo's church is represented by so much of the south arm 
of the main transept as projects beyond the line of the outer aisle, with its octagonal 
tower and staircase tower ; the angle where the outer aisle wall meets the south arm 
of the lesser transept, and some remains of the latter. The main transept (Fig 488) 
is decorated with arcading, and 

has a barrel vault. From its 4 

eastern face one of the two ^ 

have lesenas in their upper part. 

A large stated lower projects ““ ” r ““ 

from its south-west angle. 

With these data, with the illustrations and only too brief description of 
Mabillon 9 (Fig. 490), and with the information given by Lorain, 7 we may form 
a clear idea of Hugo’s basilica. It consisted of a nave and choir with double aisles, 
regularly orientated, and had the form of an archiepiscopal cross, ie. it possessed 
two transepts, one larger than the other. The length from the west front to the 
end of the apse was some 443 ft., and the breadth about 131 ft. The nave was 
about 33 ft wide between the piers, the inner aisles over 19 ft , and the outer about 


1 Manier, Bibliotheca Ciuniat etuis— Vita sanctisswa fains Hugows ablatis Cltmieuensis, 

4 Mabillon, Annates Ord. S. Benedicts 1 * * 4 Lcaaln, Histoire tie Pabbaye dt C/my, 

* Pignot, lit stoit e de I’Ordrs It Chmy. 5 Sackur, Du Cluutacenser, 

~ 4 Of. ett. 


4 Aimaks Old, S. Benediiti. 
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13 ft. They weie separated by compound piers with a uniform diameter of 
about 8 ft. The nave, which had pointed aiches, was covered by a band vault 
rising to a height of over 98 ft above the floor of the church. Over each of the 
longitudinal aiches were two tiers of lound-headcd arcading, three arches to a bay. 
According to Lorain, the lower, which contained windows, had piers, and the upper, 
which was blind, had shafts. The inner aisles had also bairel vaults neatly 
60 ft. high, and pointed arches. The same was the case in the outer aisles, which 
were over 39 ft high. Vaulting of the same kind (though Pignot 1 cnuneously talks 
of cross vaulting) was continued in both tiansepts, of which the larger measured 
over 217 ft by about 32 ft, while the smaller was above 108 ft long, and somewhat 
wider than the other The tiling of the roof rested directly on the ex trades of the 
vaulting without any intervening timber woik. The presbytery, with an apsidal 
termination, was supported by lofty ancient columns brought fiom Italy, with pointed 
arches springing from them, and was covered by a barrel vault and half-dome. 
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The pointed arch was used for all the structural parls of the building, while the* 
round aich was confined to the doors, windows (splayed on both sides), and 
internal arcading. 

From the ambulatory surrounding the presbytery and forming a prolongation of 
the inner aisles opened five radiating chapels, each vaulted with an elongated hall- 
dome. Three towers rose on the line of the main transept : a square one exactly over 
the crossing, and two octagonal ones above the amis. The latter, to judge from the 
one that remains, formed at their base an octagonal cupola resting on howl-shaped 
pendentives. In the case of the square tower the dome was probably circular, 
and at a height of about 1 1 8 ft. above the floor of the church. A single tower rose 
above the second crossing which formed the upper bar of the cross. All these towers 
had pyramidal roofs covered with slating. 

The exterior of the walls of the nave, lesser transept, and part of the larger one, 
was broken by pilasters. Both nave and aisles were strengthened by substantial 
vertical buttresses corresponding to the arcades within. Those of the nave and outer 
aisles were further supported by flying buttresses, added, it is thought, In the 
Xlllth century to increase the resistance to the pressure of the vaulting, over- 
weighted by the tiled roof resting directly upon it, and consequently of weakened 
stability. 

Of the three towers of the principal transept, the surviving one has been described 
above. The view in Mabillon shows that the corresponding tower over the north arm 

1 op. cit. 
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had three stages of arcading, instead of only two like the southern, and that the central 
tower also had two. The tower over the minor ciossing was of one story only, and 
undecorated. 

The west front contained a Lombardic portal with four jamb shafts on either 
side, surmounted by a range of arcading resting on pilasters, of which the central arch 
was pierced and lighted a small chapel partly formed in the thickness of the wall, 
while part of it projected into the nave. The aiches on either side of it formed niches. 
This range of blank arcading was the earliest appearance of this form of decoration on 
a church front in France. 

Having completed our description, let us see what new features are presented by 
Hugo's basilica. I confess that I cannot discover a single one, The double transept 
is not one ; here due to the necessity of providing room for a large number of monks 
in the choir. As a matter of fact, the view of Angilbert's basilica of Saint Riquier in 
Mabillon 1 makes it clear that the two great lantern towers, flanked in either case by a 
turret staircase, rose above the crossing of two transepts, which were obviously of the 
same date as the central towers, as both show the same motive of " oculi,” these being 
blank in the towers and open in the transepts, and also the same type of roof. 
Again, the church of Saint Remy at Rheims, rebuilt by Archbishop Turpin (756-802) 
and finished by Hincmar (845-882), who dedicated it, according to Flodoard, in 852, 
had two transepts, one of which included a tower, and a large two-storied tower at the 
west front, as we learn from an illustration of a bas-relief on the tomb of the said 
Hincmar (reproduced in Marlot's “M6moires," published in 1895 by the Academy of 
Rheims) which appears to represent the dedication, and contains a figure of the 
limpcror Charles the Bald (843-877) holding a model of the church. Lastly, St. 
Michael at Hildesheim, completed in 1033, possesses two transepts with, in each case, 
a tower over the crossing. 

Nor is the arrangement of chapels radiating from the arcaded ambulatory round 
the apse original, for its prototype is to be found in the destroyed basilica of Saint 
Martin at Tours, the most famous sanctuary in the whole of Gaul, though not the 
church erected by Bishop Perpetuus (460-49°) to replace the earlier one built over the 
tomb of St Martin, first bishop of Tours ( 37 *~ 397 )> by St. Britius (396-443), and 
dedicated about the year 470— the subject of the eulogies of Sidonius Apollmaris, 2 
and of a brief description by Gregory of Tours. 3 For though the testimony of the 
Frankish historian shows that the "absida tumuli," or “absida corporis, or absida 
sepulchri ” in the church was surrounded by an atrium — * f hoc in atrio quod absidaru 
corporis ambit ” it does not follow that the atrium itself was surrounded by radiating 
apsidal chapels, as has been imagined. 5 Perhaps this "absida" was something like 
the u absida lignea ” G over the tomb of St Benignus at Dijon, but constructed in 
masonry, seeing that, during the fire of 796, Alcuin was able to prostrate himself on 
the pavement in front of the saint's tomb and pray that the flames might be stayed, 
without receiving any harm. 7 Unless, indeed, the "absida" were an arcaded apse 
enclosed by an ambulatory, after the fashion of that in San Sebastiano outside the 
walls of Rome (367-384), In any case, only one apse projected from the body of the 


* Acta Sanct. Ord. S. Bsntdidi—Vtta $. Angilierti abbatis Centulams . 
a M&u Germ* hut.—Sicfonws Aplhnartu Caimina, 

3 Mm. Germ* hist.^Gregvrius efistofus Ttmmemis, Bistma, Franemwu 

* Migne, Pair. La., VoU 71 Giorgn Fkrsntu Gregont dt miratuhs S. Martin* eftst^u 
« C, Chevalier, La foutlte dt Saint-Martin dt Touts. 

8 P’Achery, of, ci(. —Chronica S, Benign Dwiormsu. 

7 Mm, Germ. Akuim. 
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basilica of St. Martin, and that formed the chancel. This alone is mentioned by 
Gregory of Tours, and its existence is implied in the story of the lobbers who broke 
into the church and cariied off a lich booty. 1 * 

The church of Perpetuus, which suffered from fire in the time of Bishop 
Euphronius (555-572) and was restored by him, was sacked by the Samccns in 73 2 
Scarcely had it been restored, when a new fire damaged it in the days of Alenin, who 
had been prefect of the palace of Charles the Great, and afterwards became abbot of 
Tours. He gave it a new roof. 

A coin of the time of Charles before his coronation as Emperor ( 768-800 ) 1 
shows the front of the church as it existed in the second half of the VII Ith century 
(Fig. 491). Later, the Emperor himself rebuilt it, but not entirely, as may be 
inferred from another coin struck under Louis the Pious (8 14-840^, showing the 
same church front as that of the days when Charles the Great was still only a 
king. On this occasion a lofty bell-tower was elected,’ which some would make 


Kg. 491. -Coin of Si. Martin of Tom-, (76S-800). 
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ouL to be identical (except for the topmost story) with the existing “Tour 
Charlemagne” (Fig. 492) which stands near the present church of Saint Martin. 
This, however, is due neither to the Emperor, nor to the treasurer tierve, a- 
others argue, but is rather one of the results of the woik undertaken after tilt 
fire of 1096. The architectural and artistic decoration of the two stages nbo\<* 
the basement exactly suits the last years of the Xlth and the first of the next 
century. The highest stage in the Pointed style is the result of alterations in 
the Xlllth or XIVth centuries. 

On several later occasions Saint Martin was set on fire and injured by the 
Normans between 853 and 903, and consequently several times repaired, and between 
904 and 918 radically restored or rather rebuilt, as was the monastery. A coin 
struck in the time of Charles the Simple (893-929) shows quite a different front 
from that of the Ylllth and IXth centuries, and implies a reconstruction (Fig, 
493). The basilica of the time of Charles the Simple was devastated by a fire in 
994, according to Maan 1 ; but Ilervc de Buzatujais, treasurer of Saint Martin 
from 1014 onwards, 3 * at once took in hand its rebuilding, and the new structure 
was dedicated by Bishop Hugo (1007- about 1023) in 1014, or, according to Ademar, 
1020.° Mosnier 7 states that Herv£ rebuilt only that part of the basilica which 
covered the saint’s tomb, i.c. the east end. Maan, on the contrary, describes the 
old walls being pulled down before the new church was built up. However this 
may be, what is of importance for us to notice is that to Hervd must bo assigned the 
oldest traces of the choir with its five radiating chapels, which came to light during 
the recent erection of the new Saint Martin, when I was able to inspect them. 


1 Mon, Germ. hist. — Giegtnius ephiopus Turontmh , Historia Franearnm. 

* C. Chevalier, op. til. * * Moan, Sarnia a mtiro/oiitana ect&sia Tustmnsi: 

* V. Chevalier, Repertoire des sou toes historians*, du mown dfo. 

* Mon. Germ, hist. — Ads mams, PJistoriac, 1 pin ton a S. Martini, 
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Maan, again, can scarcely be trusted when he refers to an increase of length in 
the new church. This choir was afterwards rebuilt, first after the fire of 1096, 
then again after H 75 > and finally after 1202. In Italy the plan does not occur 
till 1032, in an elementary form, in San Flaviano at Montefiascone, and in its 
full development in the cathedral of Aversa. 

Nor was there anything original in the small apses which formed the termination 
of the transepts. Rome and Roman Italy afford very 
ancient examples of cruciform buildings with the arms 
ending in a curved projection. An examination of Mon- 
tano’s 1 work will show several such. 

To my mind, an impartial estimate of the church 
of Cluny reveals nothing really notable except its im- 
posing proportions and the immense vaulted space 
covered by it — immense, however, only in the sense of 
length, for the nave was not so wide as that of Sant’ 

Ambrogio at Milan. But this does not detract from 
the great achievement of Hezzel in raising at that date 
a building of such size entirely in masonry. The carving 
is also remarkable. 

The church itself, then, shows that the influence 
which it is supposed to have exercised on the develop- 
ment and completion of the Lombardic organism is 
imaginary. But there were directions in which it had 
an influence, sometimes of considerable importance. 

Thus, the free use of the conical pendentive, which 
previously had barely made an insignificant appearance 
at Jumieges (1040-1066), was the starting point for its 
diffusion through the country, where in the district be- 
tween the Loire and the Garonne it prevails. It is 
precisely to the end of the Xlth century that the 
cupola of Saint Etienne at Nevers (1097) with its pen- 
dentives of this type belongs; while in the Xllth 
century we get them in Notre Dame at Avignon, 

Saint Philibert at Tournus, Notre Dame at Beaune, the 
church at La Charite, Notre Dame du Port at Clermont 
Saint Hilaire at Poitiers (which originally had a wooden 
roof), Sic, 

The use of the pointed arch, though it was anomalous 
and not systematic, gave rise to the Transitional or 
Lombardo-Pointed style, and was thus the starting point 
for tire Pointed style proper. 

Again, we may be sure that the lofty walls of the nave, with their two tiers 
of arcading rising above arches of excessive height, formed a subject of study, 
of reflection, of imitation, for the earliest architects of churches in the Pointed style 
with their soaring naves, quasi-triforiums, and wall galleries. 

As for the carving, to judge by the little that has been preserved, it is certainly, 
in the case of some of tine figure subjects, not a whit inferior to the best Italian work 
of the same date, I a-efer especially to a number of capitals, eight superb ones 

1 Op, at* 
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among them, now collected in the Museum near to where Roland I’s narthex once 
stood. They are of Corinthian type with figures, the conventional foliage being 



Fig. 494. — Modena. Duotno. Crypt (1099-1106). 


treated In high relief and' sometimes completely undercut, and are executed in a very 
easily worlced stone. , . . 

On one bf - them appear A'dam and Eve before the Fall, wearing the 
characteristic cylindrical; Jewish cap. also to be seen on the common head belonging 

' } ; to the bodies of a pair of 


winged centaurs carved on a 
capital in the old part of 
: dlie.-dtyjpt of ..tlie ^ca^iiedrai. at 
I ^odena '{JLOgjgk* 100. (%4&& 
iandt'-tipres^ited an mipfy of the 
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showing two winged animals united by a single head which takes the place of the 
flower on the abacus. 

On another capital, which seems to me the finest of all, David is represented 
playing the harp (Fig. 496). The figure is treated with grace, in an easy and lifelike 
manner, showing refinement and correct propor- 
tions, especially in the extremities. The pose is 

Fig 496 -Cluny. Museum. Capital instance in the 49 8._Cluny. - Museum. Capital 

from Abbey Church (1089-1130). 1 subjects from the from Abbey Church. (1089-1130). 

. beginning of ' • . ' 

Genesis, the grand style and majestic' air of the . figures, \yhich sometimes (eg. the 
man killed by Lamech’s - arrow) have , a natural look not found in the faces of the 
figures at Cluny with their more forced expression, on the other hand one cannot help 
noticing the general lack of proportion between^ the beads mid Bodies, and also in the 




Fig. 496. — Cluny. Museum. Capital 
from Abbey Church (1089-1130). 


Fig. 498. — Cluny. ‘ Museum. Capital 
from Abbey Church. (1089-1130). 
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LOMBARDIC ARCHITECTURE 


The church of Cluny was not alone in its failure to show any contribution 
towards the evolution and peifection of the Lombardic vaulted basilica, foi tin* 
same thing is tiue of the test of the French ecclesiastical buildings. And this 
we shall have to substantiate by the evidence of some of the most important 
dated churches of the counliy in the Xlth and early years of the following centuij , 
though not in the Norman districts which w r e have hitherto dealt with These 
w r e shall briefly compare, taking note of their chronology and special featuics, 
with the Lombardic buildings of Italy; thus obtaining tangible pioof that all these 
French churches were behind the times so far as that development is 
conceined, when confronted with the creations of the Lombard gilds which showed 
the w ay 

The Abhev Church of Saint Piiiliiurt at Tournus is the result 
of Abbot Bcincrius’s rebuilding between 1008 and 1019 (the latter being the year 
of the consecration) of the previous church erected by Abbot Stephen between 
960 and 980, and damaged, together with the adjoining coment, by a lire nr rooO 

in the daj s of Abbot Yago '1 Iris 
Xth ecntuiy church in its turn 
replaced an earlier one 1 

Five bays of the church of 
Berner ius remain The choir with 
its crj pt, and the Uvo-hghl open- 
ings on the interior face of the 
two-storied naithex, indicate with 
their Corinthianesque and \arud 
Composite capitals the partial le 
building in the early years of 
the Xllth centmy mentioned by 
Robert, 2 and followed by thededi 
cation performed by t’ahxtus II 
(1119-1124). The original bars 
are divided into nave and aisles 
by very lofty cylindrical pier-, 
each of which carries above its 
capital a vaulting shaft f Fig. .p)9,. 
From these shafts spring the un- 
couth transverse arches which .sup- 
port the barrel vaults over the 
nave. The aisles, which are 
of great height, have roughly 
constructed, tamping, unraised 
cross vaulting. The side walls 
arc strengthened by external buttresses corresponding to the pier’s within 
(Fig. 500). 

The church of Tournus is important not only for its place in the history of tire 
development of vaulting, but also because it presents two featuies, one of which 
is worthy of special notice. 

The first and most important is that of the great cylindrical piers which separate 

1 Menlien, IMoi*? de la HI U ft dtt Canton dt Tournus * Oalha Chrirttamt — Ttnnuumn* 
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^ I0 ^nave fiom the aisles. This fornt 
P nc Tomo (1013-1095) and of Jumi6ge|j 
J5), where it became the model w 
fry churches of Great Britain. 
an ( The second is the arrangement of 
^ el ders of Sant’ Ambrogio at Milan] 
parched corbel course to decorate 
nave. Afterwards the architects 
^ a ^ V the cathedrals of Worms and 
P a ^nz employed it in the form of 
,,-piers from which to spring the 
k ei *s of wall-arches in the nave. 
st T n The chief value of Saint Phili- 
sa ^. consists in its system of con- 
reDl uction and equilibrium. As we 
l ? u8 w, the second church had to be 
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influenced the builders of Sant’ Abondio 
(1040-1066), and it was copied at Malvern 
|ch was reproduced in so many abbey and 

ne vaulting shafts. It was used later by the 
IJL the piers, with the object of supporting 


little more than a 
century ; and the 


reas yiilt after 
su Sj_ s -ter of a 

roc, j. n on, as the injury caused by fire 
t0 1 jests, was' that it had a wooden 
Af f. It was accordingly decided 
rebuild it completely in masonry. 
^ * jd it is this decision which demon- 
d’ates the real merit of the Bur- 

v / «: 

1 mdian builders. 

U e 


B^g° 


Anxious to give their work a 
irajcter distinct from that of the 


JL imjoardic style, which at that time 

A#' mi . 1 j 1 — 


Bai 

loi 


is being illustrated by Saint 
/nigne at Dijon, then in course 


Phh barrel vaults as there we 
T stresses corresponding to the 
T^icurrenp^, had been already fol|i 
ts e ^ r 'fl ueux > tbe erection of which 
1 /as buried in it, 4 a proof that „ 
/ j,fbe dedication took place in 1047 

3eir°^‘ ^ acts are bbat the par: 
p^,how that while the nave, which 
^aisles were covered with ramping 
^another and at right angles to th j 
'‘ancf 1 ' orn P' ers anc I half wall-f ij 

It was undoubtedly from Saj 
derived his idea when he adopt 

1 Sammarthaimbj &.C., Gallia Christiana^ 


t 



Fig. 500.' 


-Toumus, Saint Philibert, 'North bide 
(1008-1019), 


<; erection (1002-1018), and San 
1 jSila at Milan, and desirous of limiting the nave directly, but afraid to spring 
k* A barrel vault from such elongated piers, they fell back on the inartist 

more stable device of sprin^fg from the transverse arches of the nave 

bays, the nave walls being strengthened 1 
ches. This system, which is of very rs 
lived in the original church of Saint Front 
Jjas begun 1 by Bishop Froterius (988-991)1 w 
jje work must have been then well advanc 
during the episcopate of Geraldus, who died 
^ voy. ^ of this church preserved in the later rebuild 

w^how that while the nave, which was barely 17 ft. wide, had a wooden roof, 

* — 4 — -- 1 - -•—‘■'barrel vaults, one to each bay, parallel to • 

nave, and resting on transverse arches spring 
rs. 8 

it Front that the architect of Saint Phili 
U ramping vaulting in the aisles Its func 


* Robeit, Gallia Christiana. 
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in the lattei case was to abut the tiansverse aiches of the nave, while at tht 0 ^ e( j 
time the na\e w r as not affected by its thiust The lesult was a thiec >utei 
fiamework of lesistance and of thiust (“tnlobo di forza”) dischaiged on to the 
walls, almost without need of intei mediate suppoits j^ s 

The present church of Saint Front in the By/antino- Venetian style, wij ca j 
Onental demation through St Mark’s, is a new election of 1120, and not ide ^ 
with the fabnc of 1047 as some e\en lecent writeis imagine . 1 The chun ent 
Froterius was burned, logethei with the whole of the wooden-roofed c oi llc ^ 
in the teirible fire of 1120, when even the bells were melted 2 s The only parts * 
escaped were the vaulted aisles. ssec j 

And all said and done, San Babila at Milan, but little older, already 
aisles with beautiful xaised cioss vaulting spiinging from compound piers, 
the nave (though without windows) had a barrel vault, and the thrust of thj na j 
which intei rupted it and supported the other vaulting, was met by an or\ 
and scientific system of buttiessing ^ 

A great deal of water will have to run down the livers of France b^ a j 
the Fiench builders succeed in covering directly lighted naves with longiti ruc ^. 
bairel vaulting. And when this does happen, the hour will have almost 
for them to abandon a foieign style, and devote all their energies to the cre w j t ^ 
under the guidance of the ruling principles of the Lombaidic basilica, anc ^ am 
the assistance of the improvements in vaulting introduced in the nave of Duih^ 
Cathedral, of a new national architecture, viz. the Transitional Lombardo-Point 
out of which the Pointed style pure and simple was developed. 

s 

The Church of Saint Hilaire at Poitiers was rebuilt after the disstetroni 
file which destroyed most of the churches of the city in 1018, and dedt<^| r 
in 1059 4 507 Oiiginally it consisted of a nave with double aisles, the 
separated from the latter by compound pieis and columns alternately, and 
a wooden roof. The aisles weie separated by columns, and had cross vauj ' 
The interior face of the side walls presents a cluster of three shafts coirespon^ 
to the nave piers, from which spring transverse arches, and a shaft answering t<j> ese 
columns of the aisles and nave, to support the cross vaulting. On the outside 
wall-supports are met by buttresses alternately laiger and smaller. ^ 

When, in 1130, 8 it was decided to vault the nave, owing to the fact that it 
some 46 ft. wide, the plan was adopted of lining its interior with arcades resjj 
on clustered piers connected by transverse arches at the level of the clerestory, w. 
was strengthened by an additional facing, and then raising over jgach 
of this inner structure an octagonal cupola resting on hood-shaped pendentx 
(Fig. SOI). e 

It is obvious that the only Lombardic features presented by Saint Hil^ g 
are the alternate large and small supports, and the form of the piers, the capit g 
of which, however, are neither continuous nor Lombardic. The figure capife 
(where old) must be ascribed to the Xllth century. The original ones were of ti 
kinds : those with plain crocket leaves, and those with ^similar foliage above 
continuous crown of leaves. 


1 Peyre, JSbtott a gtinAraJe des 2 Delisle, Ex chrcmco S* Maxmiu, 

* Id., Ex ft agtne?ito da Peiragoi ictnssbus epneopis 4 DeUsle, Ex ehronuo AcUmaii Cdbanamis* 

5 Id , Ex fragfnmto histonaa Monctste) ix Kovi Putazenns. b Id , Ex threw io S. Afaxtntiu 

7 Labbe, op. cU^Ckronuon $ Maxentu 6 Bnlart, op cti. £ 
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e Abbe\ Church of Sai^t Sa\in 


Willi 1 m (980-1030) and Abbot Gumbald (/f 1040). 1 


artc j les sepai ated by c>lindncal pieis, and 
k e j n he lesult of the intei section of two p^i 
wJtJ-t tiansverse arches) springing fiom the 


wa pers, the latter being strengthened externally by powerful butti esses. The 


ll S 

|was erected in the time of Duke 
It was designed with nave 


jie aisles had cross vaulting (which, 
fectly semicircular bairel vaults, is 
ave piers and the corresponding half 


nav on the other hand, is coveied with a cor 
low ave wa ^ s ; an d therefore without window^ 
aisjvaultmg. The 
is coveied by 
a s jle gabled roof. 

"he only Lom- 
j-> ar feature in this 
is the familiar 
j(3 ef erived fiom the 
R 0 jn tradition, of 
stro external but- 
tes to lesist the 
th.it of the cross 
va ing Whereas, 

^ nl ie contemporary 
Flaviano at 
|^ ( tefiascone we 
,]',]y find used in 
aisles the essen- 
I e 1 'ment of Lom- 
\-di(T architecture — 
gonal ribs applied 
jjjie cross vaulting. 


The Church 
Saint-Remy at 
HEIMS was rebuilt 
/ Abbot Theoderic 
036-1048) in the 
th year from his 
ppointraent, after 
emolishing, owing to 
ts excessive size, the 
portion of the structure begun by his predece, 
rider church which had been completed by 
lemolition spared nothing but some of 


inuous bairel vault using from very 
the thrust of which is met by the 



Fig sor —Poitiers Saint Hilaire (Xlth and Xllth Centimes). 


>or Airardus (1005) to replace the 
jHincmar (845-882) in 852. This 
le foundations : “ quam basilicam 


Theodericus, destructa ob nimiam aedificii tuolem ea quae ab Airardo incoepta 
uerat, aedificare aggressus, Herimaro success ori perficiendam reliquit." 2 It was 
inished by his successor Herimar, who completed the north arm of the transept 
ind erected the southern one. He also c instructed the roof. The consecra- 
tion was performed by Pope Leo IX in 


1 Sammarthanusj &c , Galha Ch 
a Mabillon, Annates OrcL S Benedicti* 


4.9. The church was enlarged by 


'\atia S. Savmi ad WarHrij>anu 


I 2 
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Abbot Pierre de Celles (1162-1182), who replaced the narthex by two k a y** across 

also remodelled the west front, raised the side walls of the nave, and threw , 

. .in the 

them, as also in the transept, Pointed vaulting, which involved an alteration < 
nave piers. Lastly, he rebuilt the choir. 1234 \nains 

Of the original church there survives the nave, the transept, and the re^ ^ 
of the choir. The nave and aisles are separated by massive pillars form* 
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-aich openings of the trifori 
single 0 al of vo h V shafts with foliage capj 
into tv t* AmlP* ta * s °f t ^ lc time °f Fieri e 
the ca,’j stone ’ he aiiles ( Fl § S04). which 
Tene rep' C10SS vaulted and bea* trac e|j 
wardM the c n occasions, oiiginally ’ 
tion ol of C] ,llke ti*fo ll um The \aiil 
roofs bein-r - nave 1S not 0 f Abbot PW 
in tbliaracti vault P ut U P in the last cerl 
shanic cry^ e same time some bays of t 
at tifena. Itfog were rebuilt, as well as a a 
vau On th °f that in the a isl es and triforjil 
parble pilas The transept also has aisles, wi 
present re * The pieis were originally ei 
abovTheim 1 ^ or quadrangular with attai] 
drieded aft< : the one case a half-cclu 

bei Antral ppter, in the other a simple p: \i\ 
pilathe lint jn( ^ ^ oor ^ a d barrel vaulting 
groiked a . n ^ r ^ ca * Q r quadrangular piefs, 
cyli catvin^ s 

rooo be lef The aisles teiminated at the 
vvoiks < angular sanctuary, 
rechess of Externally, the south side of 
is in It ^mi-cylindrical buttresses, w 
by *al of 

?■ S09) r 

the i»* 
t ob v *TT r 
Sgiore s 
vhich w 
ks of M 
/an Ze 
a largt 
nice b 
pose) 

<iune, < 

fore 11 ^ 

tace of 
/* exam 
he west 
Th<? 

(re rou 
bnstrut 

1 

£wn, al 
‘of a H 

by fol 7 for the construction of the vault!: 
half-fi( was formed at the top (Fig, 505). 
To Dee The old Saint Remy exhi 


t i spiinging fiom rectangular piers were divided 
Is evidently of another date, though eailier than 
Celles 
31 e aftei- 
of alteia- 
1® wooden 



lie, but a 
fny, when 
transept 
siderable 
m 

galleiies 
.er c> lin- 
ed mem- 
n and a 
:er. The 

terrupted by transverse arches springing from 
The galleries and central space had timbered 


pt in small apses (partly destroyed) flanking the 

le nave (the only one that is free) is strengthened 
were altered when the nave walls were raised 


Fig 503 — Rheiros Sami Remy. Capitals 
in the na\e (Kith Centuiy) 



Fig- SOS 


S is old-fashioned compared with th 


bit no Lombardic features, displays an art which 


South side (Xlth and Xllth Centuries). 


At the same time the range of round windows 


jt of the contemporary church at Cerisy la Forfet 
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(1030-1066), and contains r\ ° ele- 
ment of seivice to the Itaha^n gilds 
foi the development of the ‘ r Lom- 
baidic vaulted basilica. Wc ' find, 
however, one feature which & s new 
for France * the tiansept aislps and 
galleries continuing those AT the 
nave. This airangement must* have 
been suggested by St. Maii^ im 
Capitol at Cologne, which, though 
it too was consecrated in 1049}, ap- 
peals to have been rebuilt betf veen 
1024 and 1030. / 

t 

1 

The Monastic Churc'ii op 
Saint Sernin at Toulouse, was 
rebuilt after the Cluniac monies in 
1083 took the place of the cai ions, 
and was consecrated , in 1096 by 
Pope Urban II 1 Its plan is h-hat 
of a nave and choir with double 
aisles, divided by piers of uniiform 
thickness with an engaged vaulting 
shaft to cany the transveise arches 
of the nave The latter is barrel 
vaulted and without windows. [The 
aisles have ordinaiy cross vaulting. 
The transverse aiches over the two outer ones staited from piers and half wall-piers 
strengthened by substantial buttresses outside. Above the inner aisles is a trifoip 
covered by a half barrel vault which meets the thrust of the nave vaulting, 
outer aisles have half bairel vaults springing from the floor level, forming 
spaces. To each aich of the nave corresponds a double opening above, divided^ by 
a shaft, and enclosed by a single arch Round-headed windows light the outer aisles. 

Tiie Monastic Church of Saint jStienne at Nevers was rebuilt by 
William I Count of Nevers (1040-1097), and given, with the convent, to Cluny|in 
1097. 2 Its plan is that of a nave and choir separated from aisles by compound pi^rs 
of uniform size, consisting of a square pier with four engaged half-columns, corre- 
sponding to which are wall-shafts and external buttresses. The aisles have ordit 
cross vaulting, but the nave is covered by a barrel vault divided into sections 
large transverse arches kept up by buttresses outside. The nave walls fiom whidh 
it starts are carried up high enough to allow of windows, formed partly in the wal|s 
and partly in the base of the vault, Over the aisles runs a triforium with a setnf- 
circular vault, which opens on the nave by pairs of arches, divided by a column, and 
enclosed by another arch. *■ 

The church of Rivolta d’Adda had already been given to Pope Urban II (1088-^ 
1099), and Sant’ Ambrogio at Milan was nearing completion, when Saint Sernin a t { 

1 Regestu flnttfictm Romanotum, 

9 Hamer, op . at , — Cat tot , fundcUiwtS sou doiattmts Monasfem S . Sttphmi jtftvsmtttsts. 


frig 5° 4*- 


(Xlth and Xllth Centuries) 


my. 

Centi 



) 

c 


r 


NORM 


Toulouse and Saint Etienne at Neveis w| 
fiist glance how diffeient was the oiganic 
the aichitects of the two Lombaidic chui 
of the two Fienchones, and how far ahea(| 
and statical knowledge. This is abun 
buttiessing employed in the church of 
of the building in such a wonderful 
ciacks in Saint Etienne at Neveis aie;| 
we have leached the close of the X 


so 


building of ceitain date in France which 
way in the creation of the Lombardic stj^ 

The Abbey Church at La Ch. 
p^ior Giiardus, who was also its archit^i 
1 107. * It was erected with oidinary cios: 
and exteinal buttiesses, while the nav|< 
arches, and starting above the clerestory 
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B re finished Now, any one can see at the 
.nd constiuctive conception in the minds of 
ies fiom that which was before the authois 
the former weie of the lattei m constiuctive 
antly pioved by the lational system of 
ivolta, which has maintained the integrity 
ay thiough the centuiies; whereas the 
evidence of unsound const! uction. And 
th century without having found a single 
be said to have in any lespect shown the 


mn 


|ute appeals to have been begun by the 
in 1056, 12 or 1069, 3 and was dedicated in 
[vaulting for the aisles, suppoi ted by internal 
had a barrel vault, crossed by transveise 
lirith its round-headed windows. 


it 



Fig. So 6. *— V e?el ly . Abbey Chui ch of tt 


The Abbey Church of the M[ 
Artald (1096-1106), was dedicated in 
in H20, 60 but repaired by Abbot R* 
btyiJ* and dedicated about 1x32/ 8 must 
The body of the church, which be 
and aisles (Figs. 506, 507) by compel' 

1 Deksle, Ex chiomco Andegcwensi altera. 

1 Id , JSx chronic 0 Willtltm Godelh won. S. 

3 Id., Ex chrontco S. Maxentu. 4 Id,* *Sf) 

* Delisle, Ex chiomco Vizeltartnst. 8 

7 Petit, Descriptions dts zulles el campagnes du 

8 An thyme Saint Pan), Violhi-h-Duci sesbm f 


Madeleine. Nave (Xlth and Xllth Centimes) 

|adeleine AT Vi’ZELAY, elected by Abbot 
1104. It was damaged by a terrible fire 

t ald of Semur (1106-1128). The narthex, 
ave been the work of his successor, 
ngs to the original work, is divided into nave 
nd piers of uniform size, and has unraised 


halts Lemovtcensis. 

zpnus abb. S. Dumysii— Liber dt vita Ludovict Gross i tegis \ 
, Ex chi onologuz Robert t man. $* Marimi A Ihsnodorensts, 
apartment dt T Yonne. 

dari ef son systim atchtologiqve 
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cross vaulting 
o\olos, cauliculi 


The bases of the pieis aie in some cases ornamented with 
fluting, animals, scioll wotk, &c The Counthianesque 



>liage, 

.pitals 


e 


\ 


\ 


i 

\ 

[ 
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Tig S° 7 — ^ ezelay Abbey Church of the Madeleine South aisle (Xlth and Xllth Centimes) j 

display, besides foliage, leal 01 imagmaiy animals of e\eiy desciiption, demons, humaii 
beings in repose 01 conflict, and scenes from sacied stoiy These caivings, evidently 



I ig 50S — Vezelay Abbey Chuich Pottal (Vllth Century) 


the woik of the same school which produced those at Cluny, with complete 
undei cutting in some cases, while they will not bear compaiison with those of the 
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cathedral of Modena (1099-1106), are 
in Sant’ Ambrogio at Milan, though we 
worked stone used for the church of VezeJI 

The repiesentations of monsters and 
riot on the capitals, show how entirely w 
School of Cluny avoided such subjects, 
which being near the west end must dat| 
the characteiistic cylindrical cap \\hich 
in the crypt of the cathedial of 
Modena. 

On the outside, the walls had 
simple pilasters, converted later into 
the present massive buttresses. 

The imposing portal of the nave, 
divided after the French fashion by 
a central pier to relie\e the weight 
of the lintel (Fig. 508), shows a 
marked advance artistically over 
the carvings inside the church, and 
is to be referred to the beginning of 
the works on the narthex. For the 
fineness of its sculpture its only 
rivals in Italy are the contemporary 
portal of the cathedral at Ferrara 
(Fig. 509), dated by the inscription 
on the innermost arch in 1135, and 
that of the church of San Zeno 
Maggiore at Verona, the rebuilding 
of which was finished in 1138, 1 both 
works of Master Nicholas. The front 
of San Zeno was afterwards pierced 
by a large lose window fthe middle 
cornice being cut thim for the 

puipose) symbolizing tht 'heel of 

Fortune, the carvings of v ch are certain 
before 1178. This rose wi low is one of 
place of this type of opening. Santa 
an example of 1163. It was only in 122S 
the west front of Abbot Roland’s narthex 

The two-storied narthex at V&zelay 
are round and otheis pointed, Lomb 
constructed in rubble, either groined or el: j| 
own, almost entirely re-worked, the ouiji 
of a lion with a monster between its 
by foliage on the other. It is the oj}| 
half-figures (“protome”), after the Etr 
to Deerhurst) and Lombardic fashion, tha 

Some of the capitals in the church an 

1 Cipolla, Per la ito) ta cC It aha e suai cond 
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.iperior to those at Rivolta d’Adda and 
list of course remember the rather easily 

■y- 

bf hunting and fighting scenes, which run 
Ihout foundation is the assertion that the 
n a capital of the first pier to the right, 
from about 1104, appears a centaur with 
e noticed in the Museum at Cluny and 



Portal ot Duomo (1135V 


y to be referred to the works carried out 
flhe earliest to be found in Italy, the birth- 
Vlaria del Vescovado at Assisi furnishes 
that the church of Cluny received one in 

s constructed with arches some of which 
frdic piers, and ordinary cross vaulting 
ribbed. The narthex has a portal of its 
' archivolt of which rests on the back 
|^ws on one side, and a bull surrounded 
est example of an arch supported by 
|can (as we shall see when we come 
France can show. 

naithex have a suggestion of the Pointed 

istatoi 1 ml media too pib antiio, i icsrJie vane , 
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style in the play of the foliage. Similai capitals, still more advanced in chaiactei, 
aLe found m the cathedial at Modena (a fact to which attention has hitherto not been 
called^ which, with the slendei bell and the play of the foliage, anticipate 01 ma> 



£ * - - ^ ^ , 

1 ig 510 — Modena Duomo Capital in 
the trjpt (1099-1106). 


Tig. 511 — Modena Duomo Capital in 
the facade (1099-1106) 



even be said to be tieated in the manner characteristic of the Pointed style 
(Figs. 510, 51 1, 512) 

It cannot be said that the fiist attempt made by the School of Cluny to cover 
an entire structure of considerable size with cross vaulting achieved a perfectly 
happy result, for not only did the vaulting of the nave develop cracks and have 
to be held in by tie lods, the attachments of which are still to be seen, but it became 
necessary, after the lapse of little more than a hundred yeats, to secuie the stability 
of the entire structure by the external buttressing to which we have already called 
attention. While, on the other hand, the chuich of Rivolta d’Adda, with its ribbed 
raised cioss vaulting, concave at the crown, lighted by windows in the lunette 
wall spaces, and with its ramping buttresses pierced by atches, still stands to bear 

witness to its inherent soundness 

Some have wanted to make out that the idea of 
covering the nave of Vczelay with cross vaulting 
came from Palestine. On the contrary, it was the 
natural solution of a problem which was always 
stimulating the eneigies and efforts of the School of 
Cluny, eager as it was to pm sue an independent 
course, and anxious to carry out, by ways and means 
distinct from those laid down by the great Lombardic 
School, the revolution in the principles of construc- 
tion and equilibrium which the North Italian gilds 
had bi ought about in the Latin basilica. The fact 
rathei is that it was the monks of Cluny who carried 
S i^ftefejade" ( 1 ^9-!no6) Capltftl the idea to Palestine. New styles of architecture 

aie not produced by magic. Now, neither Palestihe 
nor Syria afford, after the Roman period, a single dated example of a basilica 
completely coveted by cross vaulting in which the cells are constructed in coursed 
and dressed vpasonry, and the piers are of the Lombardic type, as for instance in 
St, Anne’s at Jerusalem before their introduction by the Franks after their capture of 
the city, for ther^ can be no question that they were the builders (with the assistance 
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perhaps of local workmen) of the chuieies theie which have loofs of that kind 
We can thus explain the appearance ir, Palestine of such structuies of perfected 
type, without having to look theie for ear ier ones illustrating the necessary gradual 
development 

The abbey chuich of V ezelay is a proof that the School of Cluny was still 
in the fust stages of the solution of the problem how to cover churches of large size 



Fig 513.— Angers. iCatheclral (Xllth Century). 


with a complete system of cross vault! 
d’Adda was ready to serve as the intrc 
construction. It was only at the dawn 
School resolutely entered upon the diffici 
simple or ribbed cross vaulting; and 1 
are concerned, did not begin in Franc: 
claim to the imperishable honour of 
organism to that fusion of the pointed 
achieved in Durham Cathedral betwc 


ig, at a time when the church of Rivolta 
luction to the first chapter of pointed-arch 
}f the Pointed style that this much-vaunted 
It path leading to the proper arrangement of 
lat period, so far as the northern countries 
, but rather in England. France may lay 
aving seen how to unite the Lombardic 
irch with ribbed cross vaulting which was 
sn T129 and 1133, perfecting and trans- 
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foimingit in a li ansi tional system which later found its perfect balance and entire 
haimony in the Pointed style 

Of this Tiansitional style I will, in conclusion, indicate a few typical 
examples 

(1) The western towers of the cathedral of Chartres as rebuilt after the fire 
°f u 34. The noithein tower was begun in the same year, and it is known 
that about 1144 the woiks on the southern one were in progress. 1 * * * * * The two cross 
vaults of the giound flooi aie libbed, the ribs having a moulding of thiee lolls. 

(2) The abbey chuich of Saint Denis, founded by King Dagobeit about the year 
630, lefounded by Pippin and Charles the Great, and elected by Abbot Sugei 
(1122-1152), who was also the architect (" instauiavit ecclesiam eo schemate”) 
The naithex, which was the first work undei taken, and the choir were finished 
in 1140 and 1144 respectively, while the nave was built later than 1144 20 4 * 

(3) The cathedial of Sens, begun about 1140° 

(4) The cathedial of Angers (Fig. 513) The vaulting over the aisleless nave, 
which is nearly 50 ft wide, was constructed by the bishop Normand de Dou6 
(r 150-1 153), under w r hom we find a payment made for this purpose 7 

1 Cleival, op at - Robeit, Gallia Cki istiana 

Musiei, Histone de Sugn ahhe. de Saint Dans 

4 Migne, Patt Lat 5 Vol 186 — Sugtrius abb. S Dionysn y Libellus ae cornea aiiom ecchsiae a so a^dfiicitat. 

c Id , Li bey de iobus in admimst/aiiont sua S cstis 

n Lefevre-Pontalis, L ai chiteitm e 1 elicit use do Tancien dtoctse de Sots sons, 

7 Tiesvauv, Histone de F fy/tse et du dwetse <F Angeis 



CHAP' 

ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECT!! 
STANTINE TO THE 


T HERE is little to be said abo 1 
in the period between Consta: 
to the Christians, and the wit! 
island (41 1) by the Emperor 
the invitation given to the Anglo-Saxons 
is the remains, barely rising above the 
small basilica which in old days stood nil 


jar the Forum 

of the Roman town of Calleva Atrebatil in (Silchester). 


:r hi 

E IN ENGLAND FROM CON- 
IORMAN CONQUEST 

the ecclesiastical architecture of Britain 
ine’s Edict of Milan (313) giving peace 
[drawal of the Roman legions from the 
onoiius’s rescript of 410, and from this to 
[|49)« The only vestige that has survived 
round, of the 


ks without the 
|t, like the old 
were reached 
!ted in a semi- 
W two sacristies 


It followed the early Latin plan of a cr 
upper limb and with a very short transe 
St Peter’s at Rome. The nave and aisl<|| 
through a narthex, and the former termir | 
circular apse, while the latter weie closed 
at the upper end. 

The basilica at Silchester, the plai 
which unquestionably indicates the Chris 
which it was erected, has been dated h 
411, 1 and I think rightly, particularly O] 
the orientation, for it was only after th< 

Basilica Ursiana at Ravenna (370-384! 

Ravennate arrangement of the apse at t! 
generally adopted. On the other hand! 
course of the IVth century. 2 

The church of Silchester affords a|fcery early specimen of an apse flanked 
by two “ secretarial In Italy it is illustiited by three examples, also of early date, 



(Fig. 514) of 
ijan pm pose for 
Iftween 313 and 
the ground of 
(election of the 
that the new 
^ east end was 
Britain was rapidly Christianized in the 


two of which have been already mentionefH 
Rome (about 398), and the large Basilic] 
thought to be not later than about the 
at Spoleto, which belongs to the IVth cel 


Tig 514 — Silchestei. Plan of 
Christian Basilica (IVth 01 
Yth Century). 


the Basilica Pammachiana at Porto near 
of St. Symphorosa on the Via Tiburtina, 
fth century. The third is San Salvatore 
tury. 


We are able to say even less ab 
the calling in of the barbarians down 

1 Anhaealoifia, Yol LIIL — Fox and St. John H< 
Ranh) m 1892 

2 llamads The tension and Expansion of Ckns\ 


|t church building in the years following 
the arrival of the monk Augustine and his 

Exia&aitow on the Site of the Roman City at Silchester , 

t mly in the Tirst Three Centuries. 

*5 
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companions (597). The feeble lay of light (one might almost say moonlight) 
shed by the remains of the little subuiban chuich of St Maitm at Canterbmy 
is insufficient to dissipate the settled daikness which envelops the conditions of the 
art of building duiing the peiiod when the unhappy country was being trampled 
under foot by its new masteis. Those lemains are in all piobability to be leferred to 
the work of Queen Beitha, 1 and this explains the dedication of the church to the 
wondci-woiking saint of Tours. 

When Bertha, daughter of Caribert I (561-567), was married to Ethelbert King 
of Kent (560-616;, 2 a condition was made, according to Bede, 3 that she should 
be accompanied by Liudhard so that she might keep her Chiistian Faith. Hence, 
it is natuial that as Ethelbert had a sanctuary for his pagan worship, his wife should 



Fig 515. — Canlcibury. Old Church of St. Maitm. South side (Vlth Century). 


demand another for her Chiistian service ; and so St. Martin’s was erected on the 
spot where she was wont to offer her prayers. This supposition would be confirmed 
by the eastern orientation of the structuie, a fact which is fatal to Bede’s assertion 
that it was built in the days of the Roman occupation. Whatever its form may have 
been, the chancel was certainly at the east end. It has been thought 4 that it was 
semicircular, on account of traces of buttresses belonging to the original building 
discovered at the south-east angle ; but the evidence is insufficient, though it is quite 
true that everything is in favour of an apsidal end. Moreover, the use of Roman 
bricks in the construction suggests a date contemporary or nearly so with St- 
Pancras at Canterbury, built by Augustine.® Unless the traces of a junction with 
the south wall of the church, near the second door, and the remains of a pavement 

1 The Archaeological Journal^ Decembei, — Micklethwaithe, Something about Saxon church building* 

* Kails Series — The Anglo Saxon Chronicle ♦ * Histona eccUsiastica gentis Anglo; um. 

* Rotoledge, The Church of St, Martin, Canterbury— App^n^x. C. 

5 Archaeologies Canilam , Vol.XXV. — St. John Hope, Excavations at St, Austin's Abbey , Canterbury*— Tht 
Chapel St Pancras* 
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in fiont of the lattei, belong to a porch, 1 
in which case the church itself would 
date ftom the time of Augustine, and 
belong to the type which has been con- 
\eniently named “ Augustinian ” 

Of the piimiti\e church there re- 
mains the lectangular nave (Fig. 515), 
w'hich has been tampered with and 
originally extended further west It 
forms the chancel of the present Anglo- 
Saxon church, piobably built after a 
bishop was established there by the 
piimate Theodoie (668-690), as we are 
told in “ The Black Book of the Arch- 
deacons of Canteibury.” This episcopal 
see is also mentioned by Dugdale 2 

St Martin’s contains a font which 
may be supposed to have been originally 
a well-head, and belongs to the Xllth 
century. The decorative motives on it 
are derived fiom the simple arcading 
found as an ornament on other well- 
heads, eg. the one in the cloister of St. 
John Lateran at Rome (Fig. 516), the 
as that of the puteal in the ancient al 
other words, the Xth century. 


We are more fortunate when we 
constructive period of the time of Augu 
important descriptions and remains of b ju: 


The Cathedral of Canterbur 
Augustine, afterwards first Archbishop d f| 
help of Ethelbert, a church said to have t i 
and dedicated it to the Saviour. Aug| 
confined to a consecration, but must have 
was at the east end, an arrangement whic! 
erected before the Anglo-Saxon conquest] 
between that conquest and 597 the Chris - 
a church of such importance, which 
of St. Peter's at Rome. As a matter 
of the previous church, and places it| 
of a construction by Augustine ; and a 
According to this it consisted of a nave 

1 The Archaeological Journal , Vol. LVIII.— Ped 

2 Monastuon Angluanum. 1 P/n 

* Mabillon, Ada Sand. Out. S. Benedicts — I it 4 

apestah. 

b Tolls Series — Gervasn CanUtai leasts opera histi 


Fig 516. — Rome. Well-head in cloister of &t John 
Lateian (Xth Century) 

licecution of which indicates the same date 
Mum of San Giovanni a Porta Latina, in 



Mr * 


dome to the years after 597, and the 
Mne and his companions, for here we have 
■ping. 


—We know from Bede 3 that the monk 
Canterbury (603-605), recovered, with the 
en built on the site by Roman Christians, 
stine's woik, however, cannot have been 
|j;aken the form of rebuilding, for the altar 
shows that the church cannot have been 
And we cannot suppose that in the years 
^ns would have erected, under Pagan rule, 
a reproduction, up to a certain point, 
fact, Mabillon 4 mentions the rebuilding 
fln 602 Goscelin 6 also confirms the fact 
irt description of it is given by Eadmen* 
lid choir with aisles. The apsidal chancel 

On Saxon churches of the St* Pancras type. 

eccl 4 A nnales Otd S. Bencdu ti. 

'. Augustim eptscopi Cantuancnsn primt Anglorumqm 

\ca 
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at the eabt, laiseci above a crypt or confesMo foimed in imitation of that in St PeteiS 
at Rome, and leached through the choii, was faced at the west end by a chapel 



dedicated to the Viigm, also elc\ated above the flooi 
of the church, and containing the pumatial chair. 
Fiom the aisles, at a point moie than halfway down 
the chuich towards the west, piojected two toweis, 
which at first must have been mere poiches, aftei- 
waids raised in height by Aichbishop Odo (942-959), 
when he increased the walls of the church to a height 
of 50 ft. There is no lecord of tower poiches in 
England befoie the Xth century. The southern 
towei contained an altar dedicated to Pope Gregory, 
while the northern had an altar of St. Mai tin. 

On these main facts, and some secondary ones 
deiived from Gervase, Professor Willis 1 based a plan 
of Augustine’s chuich, imagination supplying the gaps 
vvheie Eadmer's description fails. But we shall deal 
with this when we come to discuss St Mary's at 
Abingdon (675). 


Tiie Church oi St. Pancras at Canter- 
BURY — Thome 2 and Elmham 3 say that this was a 
pagan temple which Augustine conveited into a church and dedicated to St Pancias 
This transformation (“ quod 

phanum . . . mutavit in eccle- , 


siam ”) certainly took the form 
of rebuilding, for the existing 
remains show no trace of a 
temple, but belong to a church 
with an elongated apse at the 
east end. 

The little church had an 
aisleless nave terminating in a 
semiciicular apse with a bay in 
fiont of it, separated from the 
nave by four columns (Fig. 517). 
It possessed three porches, on 
the west, north, and south sides. 
What remains visible above 
ground consists of the body of 
the church* and very scanty 
relics of the presbytery and 
apse (Fig. 518). 

The plan of St Pancras, 
with its apsidai chancel pro- 
jecting by more than a semi- 



Fig. 51$.— Canterbuiy. Remains of St. Pancias (Vlih 01 Vllth 
Centur) ). 


circle from the outer nave wall to provide room for a presbyteiy ; with its chance], 


1 The arch dec tw at history of Canterbury Cathedral 

* Twybden, Histortae angluami so?J>to ?£6 decern— Chronica GutlL Thorne moncuki S> Augustmt Cant 

' AVA Series — /lister ta monaster n S August mi Cantmuwms* 
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divided horn the nave by a row of column 
and the side chapels or porches, exercised 
English chuiches, right up to the Noiman C 
in gieat obscunty, and we shall endeavour 
some light on it The idea of a row of coll 
was borrowed from a church with which 
acquainted, as it stood but a few steps 
Cltvum Scaun at Rome This church, the: 
hitherto been suggested, is the building wl] 


, with its small porch at the west fiont, 
a notable influence on the foim of later 
nquest The origin of the plan is involved 
to give an explanation which may throw 
nns dividing the nave from the sanctuary 
tie monk Augustine must have been well 
om his monastery of San Gregorio ad 
relationship of which to the other has not 
i:h some archaeologists identify with 


The Palatine Church or San <j; 
Palatio” is first mentioned in the reign of 
XIVth century. Though its site has not h 
Lanciam 1 is inclined to place it in the 111 
called Baths of Heliogabalus on the Vu 
centmy). Othets think that it was an orat:' 
century fitted up in the “ Domus Augusta! 
wards converted into a church. 2 Without 
decide between such conflicting views, wi 
oui selves to the simple statement that a c: 
doubtedly fitted up in these mined buildii 
end of the Vth century. The rough const! 
inserted masonry, consisting of al terrain 
used-up bricks and blocks of tufa, with e, 
mottar, points definitely to the period foil:* 
of Leo I (440-461) and the teinble sack 1 
Genseric’s Vandals (455), and preceding 1 
building under Theodoric (493-526). Th 
Santo Stefano on the Via Latina, erected \ 
that great pontiff, are very instructive in i:h 
for they show the same style of masonry u 
walls of the reputed San Cesario, though it :'ij 
The fragmentary remains of the chur; 
of which I append an approximate plan (it 
appeared when excavated in 1872, con*?! 
ending in a spacious presbytery marked 
columns and two pilasters (Fig 520). 1 

is flanked by two sacristies, as in the lar 
St Symphorosa on the Via Tiburtina, an 
with an apse having a passage round it be]; 
An exactly similar arrangement is pie 
ancient dated example, the basilica at Beni 
(434-4.39)/* Facing the apse at the furtb 
church is the tank for baptism* 

It will be readily seen that this churc “ 
period, not only by its pillared chancel sere 

1 The ruim and excavations of ancient Rome* 

9 Nuovo Bull, di Archeologia Cttstiana , 1907 — Batt) 
sul Palatine. 

H Gsell, Les monuments antiques de £Alg£ne. 


r.T£::::n;: 


!es\rio. — T he “ Ecclesia S. Caesarii in 
^ocas (603), and foi the last time in the 
sen identified, 

ns of the so- yy yv 

Sacra (Illid [ I_0_1 1 

y of the IVth H 

a,” and after- 

ittempting to R 

will confine 1 

lurch was un- L 

T jrf TOT" 

gs about the , ” ~~ 

uction of the I 

I * courses of S 

beial use of 
ing the days 
the city by 
e revival of 
lemains of 
the time of 
5 connection, 
the inserted 
not so rough. 

I , in question, 
ig- 5 1 9 ) as it 
of a nave 
off by two 
presbytery 
basilica of 

S is provided _J n~ ' - -V I—* 

ind the altar. — . J ^ ^ J 

snted by an — ^ ^ 

n in Algeria F<g- SI9-— Plan of so-called 
. :? . San Cesario al Ealatino (Vtb 

r end of the Century) 

J is related to those of the Anglo-Saxon 
n, but also by the cruciform shape given 

1 1 , Sioperta del? otalorio t del mmtastero A San Cesario 
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to the presbyteiy and 
found, for instance, in 
the chuiches of Repton 
(Xth or Xlth century), 
Deerhurst (Xth cen- 
tuiy), and St Maiy’s 
in the Castle at Dover 
(Xlth century). 
Another point of con- 
tact is the prolongation 
of the apse, a feature 
alieady presented by 
St Symphorosa. 

The large rectan- 
gulai chambers at the 
sides of the presbytery 
of the leputed San 
Cesario, transferred to 
the aisleless nave of 
St. Pancras form the 
typical chapels which 
some English wi iters 1 2 
believe to be the germ 
of the transept of later 
times, ignoring the fact 
that the Romans had 
constructed not only 
buildings in the form of a Latin cross, but also cruciform structures with a dome over 
the crossing, as may be seen in Montano 8 and other sources. And they were followed 
in this by the builders of Ravenna, as may still 
be seen in the mausoleum of Galla Placidia 
(about 440), and as might have been seen a 
few centuries ago in the church of Santa Croce 
(about 449). Consequently there was no occa- 
sion to evolve the idea afresh by means of 
tentative experiments. 

With regard to the external buttresses of 
St Pancras, we know how this form of support 
had been already developed in Italy. The 
single-bay porch at the west end was derived 
from the one in front of the portico of the 
Constantinian St Peter's Lastly, as to the two 
side porches, we may remark that the scheme 
of giving more than one portico to a building 
had been already introduced by the Romans. 

Montano 4 and Bramantmo 5 give illustrations of buildings with several entrances 
each approached through a porch (Fig. 521), We may also remember that 


tig. 520.— Rome Remains of so called San Cesauo al Palatmo (Vth Century). 



Fig. 52 x.— Rome, rian of tomb on tbe Via 
Appia. (From Montano > <f Li Cinque 
hbn di anhitetiura * .*’) 


1 F. Bond, Gothic Arc hit dime tn England, 
3 * Oj> . at. 


8 Puor, A Hidory of Gothic Art tn England, 
Oj> t aU 
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before this time an example of two 
celebrated 
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lateial porches is presented by the 


Chapel known as the Temple 
It consists of a cella measuring inside abou| 
at the east end, and a vestibule 01 naithex 
damaged Cella, narthex, and poiches, all 
is coveied by a half-dome. The walls are 
and have been tampered with at the sides, 
cella was oiiginally lighted by an 
opening above the entrance * the 
windows on the south side have 
been made latei (Figs. 522, 523). 

Inside, above the small apse 
(partly buiied under the modern 
road to Foligno) is a tympanum 
with the decussate cross-mono- 
gram among scroll work with 
roses. An elaborate cornice runs 
round the base of the half-dome 
at the impost line. The pediment 
above the exteiior of the apse 
contains the cioss-monogram be- 
tween scrolls with roses, bunches 
of grapes, poppy heads, and vine 
leaves. 

The elaborate pediment of 
the facade is supported by four 
maible columns, two of spiral 
design and two coveied with im- 
bricated water-leaves, and two 
pilasters. They are surmounted 
by Corinthian capitals with acan- 
thus leaves, or with stiff leaves 
combined with acanthus, or, in a 
third case, with palmetto leaves, 
acanthus, and scroll work with roses. TH^| 
between scroll work bearing roses, vine 
heads. 

De Rossi 1 regarded this architectural 


THE CLITUMNUS, NE\R SPOLETO. — 
15 ft x 10 ft , w ith a semicircular recess 
lanked by two porches which have been 
|Jlvc bairel vaults, while the apsidal recess 
nstructed of squat ed blocks of limestone, 
At the top runs a dentil cornice. The 





into a Christian church in the Theodosian a|e (379-450), Grisar 2 on the other hand, 


believes it to be a building of the pre-Chrj: 
of old materials, and afterwards rebuilt 
century. 

My view, on the contrary, is that it) 
Christian times, and contemporary with 

1 Bull (Parch. cnshana,\^i — Sfidlegto d archeology 
Chtunno , consecrate dl i ulto ct istiano , 

a Nuevo bull darch. CfisUana % 1895 — II tempi 0 del 


Ik 22 * —Temple of the Ciitttmnus near Spoleto 
(I Vth Century). 

pediment contains the cross-monogram, 
leaves, clusters of grapes, and poppy 

[gem as a pagan sanctuary transformed 


ian period, constructed in its lower part 
Umbrian <f marmorarii in the Xllth 

‘s a structure of one date, and that of 
he basilica of San Salvatore or the 

ensttana nett Utnbrta—Dcl tempettv sulk nve del 

| ttmno e la chiesa spoleltna di San Salvatore. 

K 2 
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it ,' v ti, pttlnps the n-ign of Constantine Thus, though its original 
mpose.t of m item's taken from eailiei buildings, it is obviously 
the k ult of a single roiistiuctivo effoit. f he architectural ornaments, too, 
uue ewutul at one and the same time A comparison of the carving on the 
fa< ile v ith that in the inteiioi abo\e the apse is quite enough to prove this. 
An l the capitals of the vestibule, in spite of their differences in design, were executed 

at the same moment. 

These carvings, in their turn, 
are obviously contemporary with 
those in San Salvatore. Compare 
the continuous impost cornice of 
the altar recess in our chapel with 
that in the apse and those in the 
central square space of San Sal- 
vatore, and the correctness of my 
statement will at once become ap- 
parent. Moreover, the surviving 
Corinthian capital belonging to 
one of the pilasters on the front of 
San Salvatore is clearly of the 
same date as the two imbricated 
columns in the chapel by the 
Clitumnus. And the carving on 
the front of the chapel is, on com- 
parison, seen to be contemporary 
with that on the front of San 
Salvatore. At the most one might 
say that the latter has a slightly 
more classical air about it. 

Before leaving the subject we 
should notice that here, as in the 
case of San Salvatore at Spoleto, 
topographical reasons were respon- 
sible for the eastern orientation, as the chapel was built against the steep cliff, with its 
front turned to the ancient Roman road which must have run below it. 



H*, 523 — Temple of the Chturanub xxax Spolelo, 
{IVth Century), 


Side view 


The Cathedral of Rochester. — The church of St. Andrew at Rochester 
was built (604) by King Ethclbert for Justus its first bishop (604-624), subsequently 
archbishop of Canterbury (624-627).* Of this earliest cathedral, as is supposed— for 
there is no record of any rebuilding — the foundations of part of the east end were 
discovered in 1889 below the west front of the present cathedral and the roadway 
before it The remains showed an aisleless nave ending in an apse at the east ; but 
there was uo indication whether or no they were separated by a row of columns. 

The Cathedral of York.— We learn from Bede® that King Edwin (617-633) 
began to build (627), under the direction of Paulinus, the first bishop of York 
(627-633), a basilica dedicated to St. Peter, which hi3 death at the battle of 
Hatfield prevented him from finishing. This was done by King Oswald (634-642), 

1 ® Beda, Hist , etch 
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In the course of the works undertaken after the fire of 1829 a large part of the 
area occupied by the church of Paulinus came to light It was found to be a cruciform 
building with a very shoit transept. As no traces of the sanctuary were discovered 
it is not known whether the cross was, as is very probable, imperfect, 1 e. without the 
topmost limb, or of the perfect “ Latin ” form. Two fragments of the nave walls of 
this church can still be seen in the ciypt of the present cathedral. 

The cathedral of York is supposed to have served as a model for the primitive St. 
Peter's at Petei borough, founded by Peada, king of Mercia (655-656 or 657), and 
erected by the first abbot Saxulf Burned by the Danes in 870 it was rebuilt with 
the help of King Edgar (957-975) by Ethelwold, bishop of Winchester (963 -984) , 1 2 3 
and it is not possible, in their present state, to date with ceitainty the remains of 
transept and presbytery walls of some early church existing underneath the present 
cathedral. 


The Church of St. Mary and St. Ethelburga at Lyminge (Kent) 
was built by Queen Ethelburga after the death of her husband, Edwin of 
Northumbria (633), or, to be precise, in the year 640/ There exist near the present 
church, which is ascribed to Dunstan, some remains of its foundations showing that 
the nave and chancel were separated by two columns. 

Following the type of the buildings which we have described was erected 

The Church of St. Peter on the Wall at Ythancaestir (Bradwell) 
in Essex, of which the walls of the aisleless nave still exist It is supposed 
that these remains belong to the church erected by Cedd of Lindisfarne, bishop 
of the East Saxons (653-664)/ This view we cannot accept We learn from Bede 
that the church of the monastery at Lastingham, founded by Cedd himself (648), was 
constructed of wood, and that it was only later that a stone church was built in 
honour of the Virgin, into which the body of the founder was transfeired. We can 
hardly imagine that, when he had used timber for the church of Lastingham, which 
was so near to his heart, he would go on to erect another in masonry after the 
Augustinian type of St Pancras at Canterbury. We must not forget the tenacity 
with which the Irish missionaries clung to wooden construction, even when they went 
to Italy and were in contact both with ancient buildings and with the rising 
Lombardic School. It is far more likely that the first church at Ythancaestir 
was of wood, and that later it was rebuilt in stone under the influence of Canterbury, 
after the Synod of Whitby (664). 

Some writers (Amico Ricci 6 and Merzario 7 among them) state that the churches 
built at the time of Augustine’s mission were the work of Italian craftsmen, 
particularly those belonging to the Comacine gilds, who followed him together with 
the missionaries sent by Gregory the Great. This, however, is an arbitrary assertion. 
The Pope sent with Augustine monks only ( rt misit servum Dei Augustinum et alios 
pluves cum eo monachos timentes Dominum ”), not monks and craftsmen. The 
“ operarii,” whose small numbers compared with the abundant harvest of converts 
had been deplored by Augustine in the message sent through Peter and Laurence, 

x Polk Senes— The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle . * Beda, Hist sect 

8 S parke, Histonae angluanae sc rip tons vara — Ckronicon Anghae per lohannem abbatem Burgi S. Petri 
— Hugorns CandttU coenobtt flurgensrs histona* 

4 Polls Series — Eltnham, op, cit 
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weie not material u oik men but missionaries, and it was of such that Gregory 
sent him a fiesh supply (601 ) {" . . misit cum piaefatis legatariis suis plures 

coopeiatoies ac \erbi ministios’M to the fullest extent that was in his power 
(“exhauiit monasteria sua el ecclesias, et quidquid potest eruditorum ac religiosorum 
virorum in opus Evangelii efiflagitare . . . certat delegare”). 12 The fact is these 
buildings must have been designed and carried out by the monks. Saxulf, the first 
abbot of St Peter's at Medeshamstede ( Peterborough), is actually described in Bede 3 
as the w constructor ” of the monasteiy founded by Peada. And though it is reason- 
able to suppose that, in consequence of the wars and disorder prevailing after the 
Anglo-Saxon invasion, England became practically devoid of any national art, 
and the tiadition of beautiful things was lost as the artists of the old time went down 
to the grave without impairing any lessons to their successors, yet we cannot 
imagine that a school of builders, however rude, did not continue to exist ; still less 
that the very stamp of it had perished. We may therefore fairly assume that the 
builders of the structures in question were English. In any case the entire absence 
of architectural ornaments and carving excludes the presence of Italian or French 
artists in these woiks, and so confirms the opinion expressed above. 

* * * 

When Oswald became King of Northumbria (634-642), there was a pause in the 
extension of the influence of the Church of Rome, while the activity of the 
Irish Church was correspondingly accentuated. The latter dated from the 
Vth century, its first two bishops being Palladius (431-432) and Patrick (432-461). 4 
Oswald as a boy had found refuge within the walls of the monastery founded 
by Columba (+ 597) in the island of Iona, where he had taken up his abode about the 
year 563, and whence he drew Aidan and other clergy belonging to the Celtic rite 
in which he had been baptized. The foundation of the monastery at Lindisfame 
followed. Here Aidan fixed his episcopal seat (634-652), and from it soon issued 
bands of missionaries who spread over the realm of Oswald (where with his help they 
erected churches) and the various other states, but not over Kent which belonged 
to the Roman obedience. 

Oswald's death at the battle of Maserfield and the consequent supremacy of the 
pagan king, Penda (626-654 or 655), retarded for a space the activity of the missionaries, 
but it became more lively than ever the moment that Penda was dead and Oswy had 
ascended the throne (642-670). So that the North of England, so far as it was 
Christianized, had for its primate, not the archbishop of Canterbury, in spite of the 
rights which he asserted, but the abbot of Iona. At length the Synod of Whitby 
(664) inflicted a mortal blow on the flourishing Celtic community ; and the Latin 
Church obtained a firm seat in the island with no rival to dispute her sway. 

Of the churches erected by the missionaries of Iona and Lindisfame or its 
daughter monasteries I have not been able to find traces of any one constructed ot 
masonry. Perhaps this is because they were all built “ in the Celtic fashion ” or “in 
the Scotch fashion," that is to say of wood, like the cathedral erected by Finan (652- 
662 ) at Lindisfame ( <f quam tamen more Scotorum non de lapide sed de robore secto 

1 Beda, Hht. eccL 
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totam composuit atque arundine texit”;, the reed and thatch roof of which Bishop 
Eadbert (687-697; replaced by a complete covering of sheets of lead (“ ablata arundine 
plumbi laminis earn totam, hoc est et tectum es ipsos quoque parietes eius cooperire 
curavit ,i ). 1 

We need not be surprised at the Irish clergy erecting structures of this kind in 
England, when we remember that the church built by Columban (f 615) in Italy 
at Bobbio, in the reign of the Lombard king, Agilulf (590-615), was also of wood : 
“ecclesiam in honore almae Dei genitricis semperque Virginis Mariae ex hgnis con- 
struxit.” 2 It has been suggested 3 that the church of Lindisfarne was rebuilt in stone 
by King Ecgfrid (670-685), and that its tri-apsidal arrangement was due to Theodore, 
archbishop of Canterbury (668-690). But the account in Bede, who lived about the 
same time (677-735) and was familiar with the place and circumstances, is fatal to the 
theory. The remains of a stone church, which had, as a matter of fact, three apses, 
discovered to the east of the Xlth-XIIth century priory church, must be assigned to a 
date after its second destruction by the Danes (867), and probably to the reign 
of Athelstan (924 or 925-940), who was such a benefactor to Lindisfarne, 4 or even 
later. 


# * * 


The struggle for supremacy between the Latin and the Celtic Churches in 
Northumbria was conducted on the side of Rome by two energetic champions, 
Benedict Biscop and Wilfrid, the latter being the most prominent. And it was 
carried on with a policy clear-sighted, determined, at times even high-handed, at 
least in the case of Wilfrid, who was always more inclined to carry peace than war 
in the folds of his tunic ; but also with the aid of one of the arts which is more closely 
connected than others with the instincts, the ideas, the progress, the needs of a people 
— I mean architecture. And so they set themselves to erect churches in the country, 
the work of builders of more skill than could be found at home, and recruited beyond 
the Channel : churches with glass windows, a new thing in Great Britain, and some- 
times paintings brought from Rome and intended to form a “ biblia pauperum ” to 
teach the unlearned the facts of the sacred story. One of these churches was 
constructed in so elaborate a fashion as to make it the most notable of which 

the district could boast for a long time to come. Let us see what remains of 

them. 

The Church of St. Peter, Monkwearmouth, was built in 675 by Benedict 
Biscop, first abbot of Wearmouth and Jarrow, near the monastery which he had 
founded (674) at the mouth of the Wear with the aid of King Ecgfrid (670-685). 

Bede 5 informs us that the church was built of stone in the Roman style, which was 

always preferred by Benedict, certainly as against the Celtic fashion of wooden 
construction And it was carried out by workmen brought on purpose from 
France. 

Of the original building, which took but a year to finish, there remains only the 

1 Beda, Mist, eccL 
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' f west front and its two-storied porch (Figs. 524, 525), 

the outline of whose gable can still be seen in the 
third stage of the present tower. The western 
opening of this porch is sustained by short baluster 
shafts (Fig. 526), turned on the lathe, standing on 
high plinths ornamented with intertwined serpents, 
whose long, beak-like jaws interlace, like some of 
the winged creatures on the famous Bayeux Tapestry 
(Xlth century). In the tower which rises above, the 
upper part is no doubt due to the restoration carried 
out in 1075 12 by the monk Aldwin, with the assist- 
ance of Walcher, bishop of Durham (1071-1080), 
after the destruction caused by the Scotch king, 
Malcolm III (1054-1093), and certainly before 1083, 
when the monks 6f Jarrow and Monkwearmouth 
were transferred to Durham. It has, indeed, been 
jj suggested that the addition to the tower belongs to 
the years between the foundation of the church and 
the devastations of the, Danish hordes (S67), who 
burned the monasteries of Monkwearmouth, Jarrow, 
Tynemouth, Lindisfarne, and Whitby. But, as we 
shall see when we come to the abbey church of Ram- 
sey, the characteristic western tower makes its first 
appearance in connection with datable English 
churches only in the Xth 
century, and then, as an ■. j 
importation from France, ! 

1 Fig. 524 ; vM6nkw^outh, West ’ -The tower at, Monk- “ 

end of church (tilth Century). , . . . , , 

> f .. v v wearmouth ts closely re- 

- 1 lated to thatof St. Cuthbert’s, Billingham (Fig. 5 27^ which 

-V must not be identified with the church of Ecgred, bishop of "is 

, > ; : ? Lindisfet^e {8^1-84^)/ but waa erected after the. Conqueror 

, ! 6*4 given ' 'Sh'Euthberh^ipff); 4 f 
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the openings are set al- | 
ternately horizontally j 
and vertically. A By- i 
zantine origin has been | 
sought for this form, I 
and a pedestal (Fig. ; 

528) in the Acropolis i 
at Athens has been Jgjgj 
produced as evidence ; ! 

but this structure be- ] 
longs to a monument j 
erected in honour of 
M. Vipsanius Agrippa 
in 27 B.C., and has 
nothing in common 
withr the work in ques- 
tion. Bonding of this 
kind, used in the angles 
of irregular masonry, 
and forming a source 
of weakness rather - 

than of strength, was _ , , - , 

undoubtedly a product 525-— Monjcwea^outh church. Interior of west end (VHth C.entiiiy). . 

of barbarism in, the art of quoining. Its introduction into Britain, to judge by what 
we know, must have' been due to French craftsmen, perhaps from, Poitou, as there is 
v* , r ho other locality whete ,we finA its uSe sp deeply rooted 

an< ^ .with the' tradition of ,a thousand years behind -it; 
for instance,;, at -Poitiers, ’’where the interior -of the 

9f& --.-.v.;. 

vt]steiy of:$aint Jean 
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h duy < i Roititi'n *)^2 G/> , t k o tii v hit h vvc Earn that he appointed a bishop called 
Tom *nu- 1 10.11 tin land of the S< uti accompanied by a band of hi-* countrymen, to 

^ovein and occupy the monasteiy of Mazerolles 
sui Vienne which had been icstoied by him 1 
Before leaving Monkvveai mouth I should 
like to say a vvoid about the baluster shafts I 
have never been able to discover any of earlier 
or even contemporary date with these. They 
seem to me to leveal the co-operation of native 
workmen in the construction of the church. The 
use of supports of this form for decorative pur- 
poses was of great antiquity in the island. An 
altar of the Roman period discovered at Binens (Dumfriesshire), and now in the 
Museum at Edinburgh (published in the “ Tiansactions and Journal of Proceedings 
of the Dumfriesshire and Galloway Natural History and Antiquarian Society, 
1895-96”; has a carved representation of an arched doorway with the jambs formed 
as bal listen shafts fFig 529). Another small Roman altar from Lanchester in the 
Cathedral Libraiy at Durham has also been mentioned in this connection, but the 
pediment of the shrine lepiesented on it does not rest on baluster shafts, but on a 
bead and reel and cable moulding. 



^ 5-9 1 Vusumi lop of 

h >u m ill u hom I'uit n'. 


St. Pauls Church, 

J VK ROW, founded by Bene- 
dict Bhcop and Abbot Ceol- 
frid, with the assistance of 
King Ecgftid (670-685), was 
consecrated in 684* The 
nave of the 01 iginal building 
still exists forming the pre- 
sent chancel (Figs. 530, 53 1). 
It was lettered in the course 
of Bishop Wal cher’s 8 work 
carried out after 1074, at the 
same time as the erection of 
the existing porch with its 
tower. In the north porch 
of the present church in the 
Pointed style are preserved 
some ancient baluster shafts 
and fragments of a string- 
course with miniature balus- 
ters S^d vertical rolls of 
sausage shape in relief, of 
the same date as similar 



530-— farrow. Nave of the original church (Vllth Century), 


Wilfrid ’ s _ church at Hexham, now in the Cathedral 
ibrary ae., Durham. There are also various pieces of carving, some of which 
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may be asciibcd to the French artists 
brought over by Benedict Biscop They 
consist of a fiagment with interlacing 
and birds, and another exhibiting 
intei lacing with pait of a lecumbent 
figure, and also a man disentangling 
himself from the interlacing. They go 
with another fragment at Hexham, and 
part of a cross from Janow at Durham. 



The Basilica of St. Andrew 
AT Hexham was erected by Wilfrid 
(634-709) between 672 and 678. Its 
dedication is the same as that of the 
church built by Giegory the Great in 
his monastery near the Clivus Scauri, 
from which came the missionaries who 
evangelized the Anglo-Saxons. Eddius 
Stephanus, 1 the biographer and chap- 
lain of the energetic bishop, has left^ 

a short account extolling the size ^ T 

. .... , Tjg. 531.— Janow Church South ^de of the original nave 

C mirabdique longltudine et altltu- and later to\\ ei ( Vllth and Xlth Ceniuiies). 

dine w ) and splendour of the building 

(“ neque ullam domum aliam citra Alpes montes talem aedificatam audivimus ”) ; 
but these eulogies must be discounted, as it is easy to see that language of this kind 
originated in the great poverty of ecclesiastical structures which might serve as 
standards for contemporary descriptions. These characteristics are confirmed by 
Richard of Hexham 2 (who has left a fairly detailed account, though with some 
omissions, of Wilfrid’s church), Simeon of Durham, 3 William of Malmesbury, 4 and 
Eadmer. 5 


Of the original church, which still retained its beauty in the time of William 
of Malmesbury (Xllth century), as he himself says in his “Gesta pontificum 
Anglorum,” but was wrecked by the Scotch in 1296, there is preserved the crypt, 
above which rose the sanctuary, as we learn from the metrical biographer of Wilfrid, 
Frithegode, 6 It consists of a chamber reached through a vestibule, with three 
passages for entrance and exit. There are also some remains of the apse. 

With regard to the actual builders of St Andrew's we are informed in general 
terms that Wilfrid procured them from the Continent (* adductls secum ex partibus 
transmarinis artificibus ” — De Roma quoque et Italia et Francia et de aliis terns 
ubicumque invenire poterat, cementarios et quoslibet alios industrios artifices secum 
retinuerat ”). But we are also told explicitly that they were brought from Rome 
(“sed et cementariorum, quos ex Roma spes munificentiae attraxerat, 
magisterio . . .**), which finds its natural explanation in the fact that the Roman 
workmen, accustomed as they were from the time of Constantine onwards to erect 


1 Rolls Series— The historians of the Chunk of York and its archbishops— Vtta WUfiidi eHscopi. 

* Twysden, op, cit.—De statu et eputopn Hagustaldcnsis Eulesiae, 

8 Rolls Series — Hist* Regum. 

* Rolls Senes — Gcsta pontificum Anglorum. 

fl Rolls Series— The historians of the Church of York and its archbishops— Vita Wilfridt ept+cafii. 

8 Rolls Series— The historians if the Church of Yoik and tts archbishops — Vita S. IVilfndi fpxscopu 
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colonnaded basilicas with ancient materials, were the best fitted for carrying out 
the bishop’s ideas. 1 2 

For the works which they were engaged in executing under his direction he had 
formed a clear idea during his sojourns in Rome, where, as early as his first visit 
■.'about 654), he was able to admire, among other things, the galleried basilicas of 
Sant’ Agtiese fuori le mura (Fig. 532) and the Santi Quattro Coronati (Fig. 533), 

recently rebuilt by Pope Honorius I 
(625-638). 

The “ title ” of the Santi Quattro 
is mentioned as far back as the time 
of Gregory the Great, and dates, ac- 
cording to some authorities, from the 
Vth century. Duchesne 4 believes that 
the church goes back to the IVth cen- 
tury, which would explain its western 
orientation, unless indeed this is the 
result of reasons connected with the 
site. It was rebuilt by Honorius I, 
Leo IV, and lastly, after the Norman 
fire, by Pascfial II, who began his work 
on it in 1109, and consecrated it in 
11 1 2. It was remodelled and redeco- 
rated in the XVth, XVIth, and XVI I th 
centuries. 567 

In my opinion the traditional his- 
! tdry of the Santi Quattro does not 
quite, correspond with the facts; and 
the reconstructions under Leo IV and 
Paschal II consisted, in the former 
case, of restorations and new additions, 
iii. the latter, of mutilations and addi- 
ctions, preserving ; in part the arfange- 
Clients of the church ; of : Honorius I, 
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asciibe it to Paschal II. Veiy differ- 
ent weie the exteriors of buildings of ■ 
his time, especially in the tieatment Jr 

of the w indoivs, as w e see from the SB 
ciiculai and lound-headed specimens ^ 

in the nave of Santi Gio\annt e Paolo, ^ ^ S 

which he restored after the Noiman [ 1 , *jw 

fire, and those in San Clemente, the * * 1*5 JjhH 

rebuilding of which was stai ted befoie ^ 

1126 or 1128. All that he did to the ^ 1 

apse of the Santi Quattro was to IT * M ^^B 

repair it, and insert the range of PHrj|P * < 

consoles derived from some ancient IBNHf * 4 B rlBl * 1 

building. At Rome, the apses of ^ 

Chiistian buildings earlier than the KgggiA B I 
epoch of about 1000 never have any 

a jjt 

to to the Vlth cen- ^ 

the eaves on the apse */ 

San Martino ai Monti * 

consoles v 

panels 

masks and other ornaments, for it is | V 

made up of ancient materials. 

The apse of the Santi Quattro at r * 533 tae Q«oo a™, 

a later date was raised to its present 

height. As for the body of the church, Paschal II abandoned the two old aisles, and 
walled up their colonnades ; shoitened the nave, within which he constructed a new 
nave and two aisles ; and in the latter repeated the airangement of galleries as it 
existed in the church of Honorius I. It was not till the times of Pelagius II, in the 

case of his transformation 
of the Constantinian 
basilica of San Lorenzo 
in Agro Verano (Fig. 
534), Honorius I, and 
Hadrian I (as Santa 
Maria in Cosmedin 
showed), that galleried 
basilicas, with two stories 
of colonnades after the 
pagan type, were erected 
in Rome. 

To return to Hex- 
ham. The three churches 
of Pelagius II and Hono- 
rius I referred to must 
have formed the models 

™ T „ *_ ». for Wilfrid's structure, for 
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Fig, <34.— Rome. Old Basilica of San Lorenzo in Agro Verano 
(Vlth Century). 
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it pi o\ 1 h*\ *\ilH | list the* s<upu colonnades in two stories, a feature indicated by 
a pis.a^t of Pi,., i llithaids chmnide 1 ‘ paiietes autem quadratis et \ariis et bene 

pohtis columpms sussultos, et tiibus tabulatis dis- 

tinctos immensac longitudmis et altitudinis erexit” 
And this explains William of Malmesbury’s reference 
to the likeness between St. Andrew’s and churches 
at Rome* — u Nunc qui Roma \eniunt idem allegant, 
ut qui Ilaugustaklensem fabricam \ident ambitionem 
Romanam sc lmaginari jurent * 

We have still to consider who executed the 
caiung I do not include, of course, the figured 
capitals mentioned by Piior Richard, because I 
belie\e they were Roman antiques brought from 
elsewhere. Britain, in Roman times, could not have 
li* 515 -Hriliim. ( jthetinU ihrm. been barren of capable executants of figure subjects. 

O" H" i» the V[Ith century the chisels 

of Rome and France, which it seems were at woik 
on Ilexham, did not produce figure capitals (l say capitals and not pulvins), for 
there is not a single specimen in existence. 

Some of the carving from Hexham is preserved in Durham Cathedral Library. 
It includes thtee fragments of stringcourse showing upright 
balusters, cable mouldings, and rolls arranged either horizon- j 
tally or in zigzag fashion (Tig. 535}. The rudeness of both 
design and execution, as w r ell as the style of ornamentation, 
suggest that they are the work of British hands, with whom 
baluster shafts were a favourite feature as far back as the 
Ri tmano-Brilish period. We cannot imagine that Wilfrid 
would have taken the trouble to bring artists from beyond 
the seas in order to produce work of this kind. These frag- 
ments go with others of the same kind preserved in St. spAnaiew’s'txiScroiury) 11 
Paul’s, Jarrow, and the portion of a stringcourse with a roll 

between two cables now in the north arm of the transept of the existing church of 
Hexham. 

Of the carving executed by Continental artists for Hexham wc have no speci- 
mens which can be identified with certainty. We 
may, however, ascribe to them some of the frag- 
ments gathered in the north arm of the transept, 
though their provenance can only be said to be 
Hexham and not definitely the church. Among 
them are three Lorabardic cubical capitals (Fig. 
536), which have been made to pass for Anglo- 
Saxon, but are really later than the Conquest 
(ro66). One might search in vain among dated 
buildings in England for capitals of similar type 
_ „ . till we come to the abbey church of St. Augustine 

'Fragment of caning {Vjith Centaiy™*’ at Canterbury as rebuilt by Abbot Scotlandus 

(1070-1087). The earliest trace of simple hemi- 
spherical capitals that I have been able to find in this country is the representation 
of an arcade with two bulbous capitals and one of hemispherical form in the well- 
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known MS. “Liber Geneseos, caeteraeque histouae sacrae ” in the British Museum, 
■which is thought to be rather earlier than 1066. 

To the time of Wilfrid may be assigned a fragment with vine foliage showing a 
cock, and the legs and one arm belonging to two human figures (Fig. 5 37), all in low 
relief. The composition, design, and technique, show that it comes from the same 
school, and possibly from the same hand, as that which produced the two fragments 
with scroll work, birds, and human beings, which we noticed at Jarrow. 

With the carving of the time of Wilfrid and Benedict Biscop executed by foreign 
artists may be connected the very decayed portions of the upright limb of a cross, 
supposed to be that of Acca, bishop of 
Hexham ("710-740), or rather one of the 
two crosses which stood at the head and 
foot of his grave : “ Duaeque cruces 
lapideae mirabili celatura decoratae 
positae sunt, una ad caput alia ad 
pedes eius.” 1 The fragments, covered 
with a very intricate vine stem design, 
have been set up in the Cathedral 
Library at Durham, to which they were 
brought from Hexham (Fig. 538). The 
date of the carving may be that which 
is generally assigned to it. We know 
that Acca embellished St. Andrew's, 2 
and we need not be surprised if the 
foreign artists of Wilfrid’s time were 
followed by others at a later date who 
produced these gravestones. It is clear 
that the carving belongs to a period 
which, if not that of Wilfrid, is not far 
removed from it ; and it is equally clear 
that it comes from a French hand. I 
say this because the carvers of Rome 
and Ravenna, at that date the best in 
Italy, did not produce such complicated 
interlacings ; and those of Lombardy, 
though very fond of employing them, were unable to treat them with the grace shown 
by the cross from Hexham. 

AH this carving in relief is quite different, both in composition, design, and 
technique, from that of the well-known tall cross at Ruthwell, Dumfriesshire (there 
is a cast in Durham Cathedral Library), which cannot be dated earlier than the first 
half of the Xllth century (Fig. 539). 

Lastly, we can connect with Wilfrid's work the ancient episcopal chair (Fig. 540) 
known as “ the Frith stool, 0 cut out of a single block of stone, which may be seen in 
St. Andrew's. The front is outlined by roll mouldings, and on the arms are carved 
interlacings ending in knots. The way in which the framing is executed, and the 
simple character of the interlacing, suggest a Roman hand ; especially the mouldings, 
which recall works of the Roman and Ravennate schools, beginning with the well- 
known screen panels in San Clemente at Rome (Fig. 541). 

1 9 ftolte Scrm, — Symeonis monachi hist* ftegum. 



Fig. 538. — Durham. Cathedral Library. Fiagiuent 
of cross fiova Hexham (VUIth Century). 
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to Bntain to ply then tiade. But theie is no 
mention of such m the chioniclers, and in the 
coui^e of m} long and fiequent wanderings up 
and down England I ha\e never been able to 
iecogmse their hand in any of the early carving 
still in existence- The piesence of such artists 
in the island may, then, be relegated to the 
domain of fable. Otheis there aie who would 
attribute it to Irish chisels. Ireland, they say, 
in the Vllth, VUIth and IXth centuries, was 
not only a great school of missionaries but also 
of art ; and as evidence they produce the illum- 
inated manuscripts of the period. For instance, 
the w Book of Dimma ” 1 written by a scribe of 
the name, who is supposed to be the same as 
the Dimanus mentioned in a letter of Pope 
John IV (640-642). 2 Here we see simple in- 
terlacing framing figures of the Evangelists John 
and Matthew. Or there are the “ Lindisfarne 
Gospels,*’ 3 written by Edfrid, as is supposed, 
befoie he became bishop of Lindisfarne (697- 
721), and illuminated by his successor Ethel wold 
(721-737). Here the interlacing is sometimes 
very complicated, and better drawn than in the 
“ Book of Dimma.” The latter is also sur- 


53$ —Dm ham. Ouhtdral Libxarj. Pait 
of cast of the Ruthwcll Cross (Xllth Cental}). 


passed by the “ Lindisfarne Gospels ” in the 
repiesentation of figures, showing a more ad- 


vanced stage of art Or, again, there is the "Book of Durrow,” 4 dated in the 


Vllth century ; but its more com- 
plicated interlacing and the representa- 
tions of animals differentiate it some- 
what from the “ Book of Dimma,” and 
suggest that it belongs to the second 
half of the VUIth century. A notice- 
able peculiarity is the long beak-like 
jaws of the animals, a feature recalling 
the serpents carved by some French 
artist in the porch of St Peter’s at 
Monkwearmouth (675). Another ex- 
ample is the “Psalterium charactcre 
Hibernlco ” in the British Museum, be- 



lieved tb be of the IXth century, with Sv. Andrew's. Episcopal Chan 

interlacing, simple in some cases and Cviith Centmy). 

very intritete in others. Or, lastly, there is the "Book of Kells,” 8 the most important 


t 

* 



E Gilbert, National Manuscript of Irelands 
4 8 Trinity College, Dublin. 
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palaeographical and artistic monument existing in Ireland, and legarded as belonging 
to the VII Ith centniy 1 But though the style of its mterlacings connects it with the 
“ Evangelistarium of Mac Regol ** 

(f 820) in the British Museum, on 
the other hand the quality of the 
drawing suggests that it is later 
than the “ Book of Durrow” Its 
date will therefore fall in the 
years immediately subsequent 
to the foundation of Kells (802- 
Si 5 J by Cellach, who, with the 
Columban community, had fled 
from Iona through fear of the 
Danes. 

But the interlacing in the 
oldest of these manuscripts, the 
“ Book of Dimma,” is evidently 
deri\ ed fi om Romano-British 
mosaic decoration. There w r as 
no lack in Britain of public and private buildings of that period, rich in polychrome 
mosaics. The existence, and also, except in the representations of living beings, the 
fine quality of the mosaics, is proved by, to give only one or tw T o instances, those 
recently discovered at Calleva Atrebatum (Silchester) and Venta Silurum (Caerwent). 
We may mention, too, the mosaic in the Roman Gallery of the British Museum, which 
displays, besides knot w r ork and lotus flow r ers, a ciicle enclosing eight branches 
arranged in the form of the so-called Maltese cross. 

Mosaics of this kind might have piovided suggestions for the Anglo-Saxon 
artists, and, if necessary, for the Irish as well. The fact remains, however, that they 
did not do so, for neither England, Ireland, nor Scotland contain any datable carving 
of the same type as that which we have classed as the work of foreign artists in the 
time of Benedict Biscop, Wilfrid, and Acca, going back to the years between the 
calling in of the Northern barbarians (449) and the coming of the craftsmen invited 
or brought from the Continent by Benedict and Wilfrid. 

The real worth of the carvers at work in Northumbria before 675, or even after 
that date but continuing the old style, appears to me to be shown by the well-known 
gravestones in Durham Cathedral Library, the Black-Gate Museum at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, and the British Museum, which were unearthed from the ancient 
cemetery of the convent of St Hilda at Hartlepool, founded by Heiu before 650 s and 
destroyed by the Danes. Each of these gravestones shows a characteristic rude cross 
enclosed in a circle, and has a semicircular top ; while the lettering of the inscriptions 
corresponds to that of the Irish MSS. of the VI Ith century. The fact that a specimen 
of this rare type of gravestone has come to light in St. Peter’s at Lindisfame, and 
that others have been found at Glendalough and Clonmacnoise in Ireland, demon- 
strates its Celtic origin. 

The highly complicated interlacing of the Lindisfame Gospels (even granting 
that the illumination comes from an Irish hand, though the name M Ethelwold ” 
sounds Anglo-Saxon) was done at a time when the Comacine and Lombard gilds 
had long been accustomed to produce patterns of the most varied and intricate 

1 Abbott, Celtic o nanimts fiom the Book of Kclh , 3 Beda, Hist, teth 

VOU II b 



Tig 541. — Rome Sin Clemente. Pluteus from the choir 

(Vlth Century) 
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Uu* iv-lc i n \ 11 1,1 ^ \nd it executed under the influence of centies of Latin 
t alUm hki Jaiow, Munkwevi mouth, and Hexham, where Benedict BLcop, Ceolfrid, 
Mid \\ ilfnd had fanned libraries with books bi ought fiom Rome. And this influence 
extended in tin. une wav to the at tist~> of the other illuminated manuscripts mentioned 
abo\e 

■\nothu souiee of influence, especially in the case of the intiicate inteilacing 
^ometurus with he.wL of animals which occuis in the “Psalterium characteie 
Hibetmco, the Book of Kells," and the “ Evangehstarium of Mac Regol may have 
been the School of St Gall, which was in touch with the Lombard gilds on the one 
side, and on the other kept up relations with the clergy of Great Britain and Iieland. 
I hu\e, in fact, seen in that celebiated monastery seveial manusciipts (one, of local 
oiigin, being of the VUIth century) with \cty imohed interlacing closely lclated 
to that of the English and Irish manusciipts pre\iously refeired to. I may mention 
an “E\dngelium S lohannis” (VII Ith century;, the “Ouattuoi Evangelia” (VUIth 



J — hntisli Mu-stum Side, oi w halt-bone cushet (VUIth Centmy) 


century), the “Homiliae S, Gregorii” (IXth century), and the * Psalterium Folchardi n 
(IXth century ) 1 

On the other hand, there is no proof that the aitists of that age derived ideas 
for carving from the illuminated manuscripts, and still less that they were Irish, It 
would indeed have been a singular anomaly if people who were so little used to 
stone buildings as to go on erecting wooden structures in the “ Celtic ” fashion 
through the VI Ith and VUIth centuries had been capable of producing carving 
of so advanced a character as we find at Monkwearmouth, Jarrow, and Hexham. 

Moreover, had not Britain and Ireland suffered fiom a positive sterility of 
artists, Benedict Biscop and Wilfrid would never have incurred the heavy expense 
of engaging the services of foreigners. It is more reasonable to believe, as I do, 
that it was the instruction and the light derived from the examples left behind them 
by the Continental artists which guided the Anglo-Saxon carvers in the work 
which they undertook as their successors, resulting in the founding of a National 
School 

Certain it is that the productions of the Anglo-Saxon School, particularly in 
Northumbria where the said National School was formed, are quite distinct from the 
foreign work which provided it with models. In the treatment of figures, and 
especially of the human form, there is nothing short of a gulf between them, both 

1 Library of the former Abbey of St. Galt 
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as regai ds design and execution A comincing proof of this is furnished by the 
impoitant whalebone box known as “the Franks Casket” in the British Museum 
(Figs 542, 543;. The missing portion (Fig 544) belongs to the National Museum 



1 ig 543 — British Museum Side of whalebone casket (\ Iflih Centuiy) 


at Florence. This casket, Northumbiian work of the VUIth century with Runic 
mscnptions, betiays foieign influence, eg in the scene of the wolf with Romulus and 
Remus, and m the canopy with supports showing interlaced ornament and a knot in 
a spandiel, evidently derived from a Pre-Lombaidic souice. The Adoration of the 
Magi lecalls the precious remains of the oak coffin which once held the body of 
St Cuthbeit, now fitted together and exhibited under glass in Durham Cathedral 
Libiary, with its representations of Chiist between the Emblems of the Evangelists, 
the Archangels, the Virgin and Child, and the Apostles, poor in di awing but fieely 
cut with the knife or graver, and accompanied by legends in Roman and Runic 
characteis. Anyone who looks at the human heads lepresented full face on the 



Fig. 544. — Florence* National Museum. Missing side of whalebone casket in British Museum (VII Ith Century)* 

British Museum casket will not fail to perceive the relationship, especially in the 
oval outline of the head, between them and those on the remains of St CuthberPs 
coffin, The latter may very well belong to the year 698, or perhaps 696, as has 
been suggested, 1 In any case it cannot belong to a date later than 998, the view 


1 The Victoria History of the Counties of England— History of Durham — Kitchm, The coffin of St* Cuthbeit. 
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bei i ,, on c\uv giounA quite untenable which would place it in 1104, the year of the 
>!iilion of the 1 dies of the sainted bishop of Lindisfaine to Durham 
The pi inductions of thu Anglo-Saxon School, as leflected in motives of ornament, 
aie aUo to be ieco^ni/ul b> an inteicsting featuie which 
distinguishes English work between the VI 1 1th and Xlth 
lentmies. This is the typical complicated interlacing in 
which the bands are not given a triangular or merely 
iounded surface but ha^e the appearance of intestines 
Xu melons specimens are scattered about England, but the 
be^t are to be found in Noithumbria because it was there 

that, under foreign influence, the 
School had its origin. We may 
mention a few of these examples, 
the date of which is not always 
easy to fix, as this treatment of 
intei laced work is not confined 
to the Anglo-Saxon period but 
sometimes occuis as late as the 
XVth century. 

(0 The examples preserved at Monkwearmouth, Jairow, 

Hexham (Tig. 545), and in Durham Cathedral Library, which 
contains the most important collection of Anglo-Saxon 
carving in England. 

(2) A sepulchral cross with a Runic inscription com- 
memorating one Cynibalth, from the churchyard of St. Mary's, 

Lancaster : now in the British 
Museum, and assigned to the 
late Anglo-Saxon period. 

(3) A wheel-head cross 
brought from the parish of 

Gwinear, and now standing outside the church of 
Mawgan in Pyder (Fig. 546). It is considered to he 
the finest example of a carved cross in Cornwall, and 
might be as- 
cribed to the 
period following 
the submission 
of the British 
Church in Corn- 
wall to the see 
of Canterbury in 
the reign of 

Athelstan (925-940), an ^ consequent introduction 
of Anglo-Saxon influence. 

(4) Fragments of sepulchral slabs from the ancient 
graveyard of Peterborough Cathedral, found in 1887 

under the floor of the north arm of the transept One of them (Fig. 547) 
shows the characteristic Gallic cross, interesting and very early examples of which 
in different forms may be seen carved on the tombstones collected in the baptistery 




Fig. 546. — 'Mawgan in Pjdei. 
Wheel-head cioss (Xth 
Century). 



Fig. 54S — Hexham, 
top of “ hog- backed : 


St Andrew’s. End 01 
tomb (Pre-Conquest). 


Tt ig. $47. — Petei borough, Oithedi oL 
Portion of tombstone in the tran- 
sept (before the Xllth Century). 
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of Saint Jean at Poitiei^ This form of ciuss was probably imported from France, 
as weie also the tombstone* of the tj pe of that at St Andrew’s, Bolam with its ctoss 
and fish bone ornament National English work can aKo be recognized in the 
charactenstic tops of tombstones (^difficult to date) of Noithumbrian origin, known 
as “ hog-backed stones/ ornamented with ciosses, utcles, arcadmg, animal heads, 
interlacing Interesting specimens can be seen in Duiham Cathedial Libiaiy, and 
anothei in St Andiews chinch, Hexham (Fig 548) 

Church or St M\ky at Hlxh v\r— P1101 Richard of Hexham 1 descubes 
the foim of this chinch, which was founded by Wilfrid, and formerly stood near 
St Andiew’s “in modum tuiris erecta et fere lotunda, a quatuoi partibus 



I 55° — Perugia Sant’ Angelo (Vlth Centuiy) 

totidem poiticus habens ,> In other words, it was a structure of polygonal plan 
with foui porches or vestibules, like the Roman edifice illustrated in Fig 521 

It appeals, then, that St Mary’s at Hexham was also copied from a Roman 
building, either one of the type to which we have just refeired, or else a church 
with which the bishop had become familiar m the course of his travels, Santo Stefano 
on the Caelian, just lemodelled by Pope Theodore I (642-649) s on the occasion of 
his translation of the bodies of the martyrs Pnmus and Felicianus from a catacomb 
on the Via Nomcntana (Fig 549) It was a concentuc circular building with a tower, 
and four inserted couits, one of which was made into a chancel Or the plan may 
ha\e been derived from the octagonal Lateran Baptistery with its thiee chapels and 
naithex In any case it is cleai that St Maiy’s was not, as has been suggested, an 
equal-armed cross with a central polygonal tower, for this does not agree with 
Prior Richaid’s brief description, and is inconsistent with William of Malmesbury’s 

1 1 wysden, oj> at ~Dt statu et ejnsc Efagusl Mai 
i L&ouam, Ihe Ruins an4 Ezcavatmu* of Ancient Ram 
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account of the new style of Athelney Abbey, of which we shall treat presently ; 
unless the shape of a Greek cross was produced by three porches or chapels and 



Fig. 549. — Rome. Santo Stefano al Celio (IVth and Vth Centuries). 

an apsidal chancel, as in the round church, oi Sant’ Angelo at Perugia (Fig. 550), 
which the latest discoveries show was provided with four projecting arms of this kind. 

The Church OF St. Peter AT RlPON was erected according to Eddius 1 
by Wilfrid betvyeen 671 and 678. We gather from his account and that of William 
of Malmesbury that it was a basilica with two tiers of arcades with columns, like 
St. Andrew’s at Hexham. Destroyed by the Danes in the IXtii century, 2 it was 
'• ' ■ rebuilt from the foundations by Roger of 

H| Pont r£vSque (1154-1181), archbishop of 
York, but Wilfrid’s crypt was retained. 

- This, consists of a rectangular chamber 
with a barrel vault,, approached through a 
rectangular, vestibule (with a half-barrel 
; vault' , Both communicate with two pas/ 
. sages roofed with stone slabs. ; * , • ) 
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date (Fig 551) There is a laige opening in the nest end (Fig 552), the aich of 
which must have been tiansferred bodily from the neighbouring Roman town of 
Corstopitum, or fiom the Roman 
Wall, and built into the chuich — 
an opeiation which suggests the 
piesence of the foieign masons who 
woiked 011 St Andrews at Hex- 
ham 

* * * 


While the chuiches which we 
have just consideied were being 
elected through the action of the 
Latin Church in Noithumbria, 
which under Oswald, Oswy, and 
Ecgfrid, was the most impoitant 
state in the island, otheis were 
lising, 01 weie about to lise, 
through the same influence in the 
southern distiicts and in Met da. 

The Church op Reculver 
was erected by Bassus under the 
patronage of Egbeit, kmg of Kent 
(664-673) in 669 1 2 There survive 
the foundations, and some fiag- 
ments of walls above giound. 

The original church consisted of a nave and aisles, with a coi responding apse, in 
front of which was a shoit presbytery, sepaiated from the nave by three arches 
supported by two columns which are now set up on the north side of Canterbury 
Cathedral (Fig. 553). 

Its impoitance consists in these columns on account of the capitals which 
surmount them , for though the shafts and bases go back to late Roman times, the 
capitals are the work of Anglo-Saxon hands. They, too, were originally Roman, but 
were afterwards re- worked by keeping the base and reducing the body of the capital 
to the form of three graduated abaci, chamfeied at the angles. The barbarous way 
in which this transformation has been carried out is an indication of the abyss of 
decadence into which the British caivers had fallen, and also explains why Benedict 
Biscop and Wilfrid had recourse to foreign chisels. 

The Abbey Church of St. Mary at Abingdon, founded in 675 by its 
first abbot Heane with the assistance of a local chieftain Cissa, had the peculiar 
feature of two apses at opposite ends of the building: w et erat rotundutn tarn in 
parte occidentali quam in parte orientall”® It was the first church in England to 

1 Rolls Suits—Tke Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 

2 Rolls Senes — Chronuon monastem de Ahmgdon—~A ppendix //, — De abbot thus Abbendomae, 



Fig 552 — Corbmlge St Andrew’s Interior of west end 
(Vllth Century) 
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Foi though the plan of the fiist cathedral of Canterbury 
tmcp bj \\ llh- '•hmvs a luhun apse, it is a ytatuitous addition of his Eadmei 
mak< s no mention of it “ finis ecclesiae ornabatui oratono. Ad quod, quia 
tcdis tiat, non nisi per giadus cuiusMs patebat accessus, and his 
mean that the dumb ended at the west m a chapel, which could 

only be leached by seveial 

• '*** J - H ‘ 
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cvhibit this 


stfUi-iuia cius 
voids sinipK 



steps 

^ The plan is of^very 

Forum at Rome (i 12-1 14) 
had a hemicycle at either 
end. Montano 1 2 gives the 
plan of a Pagan Roman 
sepulchial edifice ending in 
thiee apses, the principal 
one of which is faced by a 
coi responding one at the 
opposite end of the struc- 
ture (Fig. 554), and his 
woik contains other ex- 
amples of buildings with 
aisleless naves and two 
apses facing one another. 
Again, recent excavations 
at Silchester have brought 
to light the remains of a 
civil basilica with a hemi- 
cycle at either end. 3 And 
so the architect of St. 
MaryS at Abingdon would 
not have had to go to dis- 
tant lands in search of the 
arrangement, for Silchester 
is only just outside the con- 
fines of Berkshire in which 
Abingdon is situated. 

In Christian buildings 
it had been used as far back as the Vth century in the basilica of St Reparatus 
near Orldansville in Algeria (324), when a new counter-apse was erected to contain 
the tomb of the bishop of that name (475),* And later, when the vestibule (in 
which an altar of St. Andrew had already been introduced) of the Imperial 
Mausoleum near St Peter's at Rome was transformed into the basilica of Sant’ 
Angelo/ the latter presented, as indeed it always had done, two apsidal ends 


Fig. 553. —Canterbury. 


Columns from Reculver in the Cathedral 
Close (669). 


1 R&lh Senes ~Gcrws*j Cant opera historic#. 3 Op, at 

4 Y&L till.— Fox and St* John Hope* Excavations on the site of the Roman city of 

Stkktsttr, HantSy m 1893. 4 G<?eU, op, at 

* De Ro*si, Imcripitonts chruttana* m bis Romae 
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facing one another. It has been suggested 1 that it was 
St. Boniface (f 755) who carried the plan to Germany, 
but there is no evidence in existence to support the 
idea. 

Brixworth Church was built about 680, in the 
time of Cuthbald, second abbot of Peterborough. 2 The 
surviving parts of the original structure are the nave (now 
forming the body of the church) and portions of the pres- 
bytery and western porch (Figs. 555, 556). The internal 
face of the west end (Fig. 557) contains high up a three- 
light opening (a later addition), the arches of which are 
carried by baluster shafts with Pre-Lombardic cubical 
capitals bevelled in the lower part, surmounted by an 
abacus of barbarous form. The balusters do not follow the , sepulchral edifice. {From 
characteristic type of those at Monkwearmouth and Jarrow, 
but belong to a Roman type, and are the oldest specimens 

of the kind (for those in St. Andrew’s, Hexham, are only used for a decorative 
purpose) employed in a church that I have discovered in England. The Pre- 
Lombardic cubical capitals are also the earliest examples of their kind in the 
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n patented m LngVh matm^Ciipt^ nisi at tiut penorl. 1 may refer to one in the 
Ihilish Mascum Lotion km MS., Uaudu^ 1> IV , dcsctiberl in the catalogue, and I 
think iu»htl\ cisiatlni eailiei than the Nmman Conquest, exhibiting specimens of 
bilu^tu 'diiift-s bulbous tapiuK fni mod bj tiuncated inveitcd puamids, and arcading 
with alternate nmnd and tmnguhu heads, thus showing how the activity in building 
in the time of Edgai, ( an u to, and Edward the Confessor, was reflected in the 
illuminations of sacted \olumes 

The walls of the poich weie laised and the tower built some time after 870, 
when the church suffeicd at the hands of the Danes the same fate which befell the 



5 5^* worth Church, East end (about 680). 


motliei -chuich of Peter- 
borough, but before the 
Norman Conquest The 
former probably took place 
during the peaceful reign 
of Edgar ( 9 S 9 ~ 975 ), who 
was such a benefactor to 
Peterborough; the latter, 
in the course of the new 
invasion of the Danes, who 
in 1010 had burned the 
neighbouring town of 
Northampton, and made 
it urgently necessary to 
foitify Brixworth Church, 


With the organization 
of the Church in England 
carried out by Archbishop 
Theodore (668-690) and 
Abbot Hadrian (669-708) 
— a Church which became 
a national institution and 
prepared the way for the 
political unity of the coun- 
try — the diiect action of 


Kome through her mis- 
sionaries came to an end, and the stream of Christian culture emanating from the 
City was stayed till we come to the days of Lanfranc (1070-1089) and Anselm 
( I0 92-it°9). The Frimatial Chair of Canterbury, which from the time of Augustine 
had been filled, except for a few years under Deodatus (655-664), by Italians and a 
Romanized Greek, received no more foreigners till 1070. And the same was the 
case with York, occupied till now, with the exception of Ceadda’s and Bosa *s 

tenure of the see, by an Italian, Paulinos (627-633), and an Anglo-Saxon educated on 
Italian lines, Wilfrid. 

f Th ® W 1 * dra 'f a r 1 ° { direct ItaJ5al1 influence involved this cessation of the activity 

North.Tr?^ ar l Italian bniIders and carvers > which had passed like a meteor over 
Northumbria. There were no longer monks from Italy to superintend the con- 
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struction of ecclesiastical buildings. Aichitectuie in England must now puisue hs 
own course with the local mcanb at its disposal and, appaientl}, without external aid. 
And this lasted till the time of Alfied the Great (871-901), when the lelations of 
England with the Continent once more became intimate, particulaily with Fiance, 
whence the learned king diew most of the intellectual influences by w r hich he strove 
to raise the cultuie of his subjects from the low’ level at which he found it These 
relations w r ere resumed afresh, and with more tangible tesults, in the time of 
Dunstan (943-988), when a new current of foreign aitistic influence passed over 
England. A similar cuirent was felt in the leign of Ethelred II (978 or 979-1016) 
and Canute (1014-1035 or 1036), and becoming stronger and stronger, and finally 
canying all before it, lesulted in the 
appearance under Edw r ard the Con- 
fessor (1041 or 1042-1066) of the 
“ New style” of Architecture, \iz. 
the Lombardo-Norman. Its intio- 
duction did something to vivify the 
inert ecclesiastical architecture of 
England with its barbaric 01 na- 
mentation, but at the same time it 
sounded its knell ; for the moment 
had come for the old, uncomely 
forms to make w r ay for a new crea- 
tion of youth and vigour, backed up 
as it W’as by the strong hand. 

However, we must not antici- 
pate our conclusion ; and first, let 
us take a rapid historical survey of 
three dark centuries barely illumi- 
nated as it were by the spasmodic, 
flickering light of an aurora borealis, 
so that we may take stock of the 
conditions existing in these lands, 
and set out the evidence relating to 
their ecclesiastical monuments which 
is to be found in the annalists, and 
contains matter of interest for our 
purpose. 

In the Vlllth century the history of England is a tale of perpetual wars for 
conquest and supremacy between the various states Into which the nation was 
divided Such was the story of intestine struggles in the kingdom of Wessex, which 
compelled Ine (688-728) to abandon his throne and go on a pilgrimage to Rome, 
where he ended his days ; and this in spite of his successes in the field, the civil 
organization which he devised for his subjects, and the religious awakening brought 
about by Aldhelm, bishop of Sherborne (705-709). The result was that Wessex fell 
into the power of Ethelbald, king of Mercia (716-755). In the kingdom of North- 
umbria, again, Eadbert (737 or 738-757), resigning the sceptre to his son Oswulf 
(757), after the example of his predecessor Ceolwulf (731-737), retired to the monas- 
tery of Lindisfarne, while the country became the scene of discord, revolt, and 
slaughter; evils accentuated by fire, pestilence, famine, and, to crown all, by the 
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I) inj^h imu.uK tk^n»bcd In of Durham 1 A state of things like this was not 

v \actly fa\ Mm able for tlu jiicutitc o{ aichileoture 

l he >e rliMjiiloib weic bi ought to an end b> the Mercian supremacy under 
1 thdbald, OKa '755-794 { * 7 <lM < Comvulf 1796-819 or 822', though, at the same 
lime, it fell to pieces tlnou >h the intervention of the Frankish kings in the affairs of 
England rndeul, \ ith the e^t iblNhmcnt of Eardwulf on the Northumbrian throne 
705-8V6) and of Egbc.it on that of Wessex 1800-836), and the outbreak of civil war 
in Mercia itself after the death of Cenwulf, the supremacy broke up, and the extensive 
kingdom which he left at hi& death was divided. 

The supremacy of Meicia was succeeded in the IXth century by that of Wessex 
under Egbert, brought about by the submission of Mercia and Northumbria, and his 
conquest of Cornwall. But it was not of long duration. Even before his accession, 
and that of his successor Ethelwulf ^ 836— 85 5 or 856), the Danes had begun their raids, 
in alliance with the Riitons of the West Ethelwulf could not do more than repress 
these raids for a time, for in 866 the pirates, after wintering in East Anglia, first 
invaded Northumbria, next subdued the eastern kingdom and put to death its king 
Edmund ^870 , then the lands of Mercia, and lastly Wessex, where, however, they 
were compelled by the sword of the liberator, Alfred the Great (871-901), to come to 
terms at Wedmore (878). The last years of the IXth century were spent in more 
fighting between Alfred and the Danes, and the Xth opened with the determined 
attempt of his daughter Ethelfieda (910-918 or 922) to subdue the Danish Confedera- 
tion, the “ Dcnlag” or “ Danelaw,” which had taken the place of the old kingdom of 
Mercia and been recognized by the Peace of Wedmore. This object was achieved 
by Edward the Elder (901-925), who received the voluntary submission of Scotland, 
Northumbria, and Wales, and of the Britons in Strathclyde. Then came the wars of 
Athelstan (925-940) with the confederate kingdoms and with the Danes, brought 
to an end by his victory at Brunanburh (937), which initiated an era of peace in a 
reign made illustrious by the courage, firmness, and wisdom of the monarch. There 
followed Edmund’s (940-946) reconquest of the Danish Confederation which had 
taken up arm^ against him, and Edred’s (946-955) subjugation of Northumbria. 

After the misgovernment of Ed wy (95 5~959), a long period of peace succeeded 
in the days of Edgar (959-975). Under his rule, and with the co-operation of 
Dunstan, Ethehvold, and Oswald (who had been a monk at Fleury), the triad which 
was the source of the splendour of the reign, his people saw the restoration of order 
and justice, the promotion of trade and agriculture, the multiplication of abbeys, 
instituted not only for monastic purposes but also as places of education which, in 
spite of the impulse given by Alfred the Great, was well-nigh extinct. The century 
ended amidst famine, internal conflicts, wars between the states, and fresh Danish 
invasions, with their attendant rapine, fire, and slaughter, which marked the reigns of 
Edward the Martyr (975-978 or 979) and Ethelred II (978 or 979-1016). 

The Xlth century opened with Sweyn’s revenge for the massacre of St Brice's 
day (1002) ; and this was followed by repeated invasions of the Danes and finally by 
their conquest of England (1013), when the barbarian chief assumed the crown, and 
Ethelred took refuge in Normandy, Recalled in 1014, the latter made various efforts 
to recover the sceptre of which he had shown himself so unworthy, and his son 
Edmund (1016) took measures to oppose the power of Canute (1014-1035 or 1036) ; 
but the Dane, after the battle of Assandun and the death of his rival, obtained a firm 
seat on the throne, and in the course of a peaceful reign conferred such benefits on his 

1 Mh Series-Rat. Regum* 
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subjects that Edgar’s work was almost forgotten. He well deserved his title of Great. 
The disturbed reigns of Harold I (1035 or 1037-1039 or 1040) and Hardecanule 
(1039 or 1040-1041 or 1042) followed, and then we come to the time of Edward the 
Confessor (1041 or 1042-1066) and the end of the period. 

When we draw up the list of ecclesiastical buildings which we know were 
founded, rebuilt, or restored during the epoch which we have just outlined, we find 
that the majority of these belong (1) to the long reign of Ine (688-728) ; (2) to that 
of Edgar (959-9 75), the founder or rebuilder of forty-four monasteries, 1 mainly 
through the instrumentality of Dunstan (943-988), Ethehvold (963-984), and Oswald 
(961-992) ; and (3) to the reigns of Canute and the Confessor, as William of Malmes- 
bury testifies. 2 This is a perfectly natural result, the history of art exactly 
coinciding with the social and political history, and even more with that of religion. 

Of these buildings some were merely wooden structures, like the monastery church 
of Doulting in Somersetshire, w T here Aldhelm ended his life. 3 Others were built of 
stone, and in some cases were so notable in that age and country that William of 
Malmesbury describes the church of his own abbey, St. Mary’s (v r hether the original 
church erected by Aldhelm himself, as we learn from the “ Gesta Pontificum,” or a 
reconstruction by Aelfric, who became abbot in 970), as u vincens decore et magni- 
tudine quicquid usquam ecclesiarum antiquitus factum \isebatur in Anglia” ; 4 while 
Alcuin 6 is lost in admiration of the new cathedral of York built by Archbishop 
Albert (766-782) under the direction of Eanbald and Alcuin himself, to replace the 
old one burned in 741. 6 

With regard to the form of some of these churches and their architects very 
instructive information has come down to us. We know, for instance, that Winchester 
Cathedral, founded in 639, at the desire of Cynegils King of Wessex (61 1-642 or 643) 
and with the permission of his son Cenwalh (642 or 643-672), by Bishop Birin us, 
who had been sent by Honorius I to convert the West-Saxons, 78 was in 863 reached 
through an atrium which had a tower rising from the middle of the side parallel to 
the front of the church. 

Tunis erat rostrata tholis, quia maxima quae dam, 
lllius ante sacri pu/cherrima limina tempi 1, 

Eiusdem saaata Deo sub konore hierarchic 
Inter quam tentplique sacram pernobilis aulam 
Corpore vir Domini sanctus requievit humatus 


Whether this tower went back to the time of Birinus or was erected later, we do 
not know. In connection with it I would remark that in the Old St Peter’s at 
Rome the fa$ade of the atrium showed an entrance flanked by Wo towers, the 
first* built by Stephen II (752-757), who gave it three bells, the second by Hadrian I 
(772-795). 10 n 

1 Sparke, op, cit. — Chronicon Johannis abb . S, Prtrt de JBttrgo. 

2 Rolls Sem'es — Gesta regum Anglorum. 

8 * Rolls Series— IVUlehm Malm, monachi gesta pontifitum Anglorum, 

8 Rolls Series — The historians of the Chunk of York and its archbishops— De pontiff a bus et saiutis 
Ecclesiae Eboracensis cat men, 

5 Rolls Series — Symeonh monachi Htstoria Regum , 

7 Rolls Senes— Annates motmterii de Wintortia, 8 Rolls Series — The Anglo^Sazon Chronicle , 

8 Mabillon, Acta San A, Ord, 5, Benedict i—De S. Swithum eipiscopo Wmtomensr^ eiusqtte translation* et 

miraculis, 10 Duchesne, Le liber pontificalts , 

11 Plan by Alfarano m the Aichlvio Cdpltolare of St Peter’s. 
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It is aLo stated that the little church of the monastery at Athelney, founded 
by Alfred tht Gnat dyi ooi , was built in a new style (“ Fecitque ecclesiam, 
situ quick m pi * j angustia spatii modicam, sed novo edificandi modo compactam” 1 ) 
and with a plan somewhat like that of the church at Germigny des Pres 
Soi 8c6i “ quattuor enim postes solo infixi totam suspendunt machinam, quattuor 
canrelli^ opt re sponco in circuitu ductis.” J Its aichitect, too, is known to us, for 
tlieic can be little doubt that the John, presb)'tcr and monk, a native of Old 
S<i\i»ny, who was invited from his convent of Corbie by Alfred to become abbot 
of Athelney, may reasonably be regarded as responsible for the building, knowing 
as ue do that he was tl in omnibus discipline litteratoriac artis eruditissimus et in 
multis aliis aitibu> aitificiosus ” ^ I believe, in default of proof to the contrary, that 
this church marks the intioduction of the central cupola plan into England, for we 
must imagine that the four isolated supports cairied a square tower over the crossing. 

Again, we know that Ramsey Abbey Church, founded in 969 by Oswald, bishop 
of Worcester '961-092) and archbishop of York (972-992), with the assistanceof Earl 
Ailwin, and consecrated in 974, was of crucifoim plan with two towers, one over the 
ciossing and the oilier at the west end. “ Duae quoque turres ipsis tectorum 
culminibus eminebant, quarum minor versus occidentem in fronte basilicae pulchrum 
intrantibus insulam a longe spectaculum praebebat, maior vero in quadrifidae 
structurae medio columnas quatuor, porrectis de alia ad aliam arcubus sibi invicem 
connexas, ne laxe defluerent, deprimebat.” * 5 Oswald himself was the architect of 
the building, the idea of W'hich he may have derived from the church of Germigny 
des Pies, situated only a few p miles from the convent of Fleury at Saint Benoit sur 
Loire, with which Ramsey Abbey was closely connected for several centuries. Fleury 
was a centre of instruction in the liberal arts, as the Ramsey Chronicle tells us : 

. . . \irum nominatissimum Abbonem, qui liberalium artium notitiam imis hauserat 
medullis, de coenobio Floriacensi evocatum” Now Theodulfs church, besides the 
existing central tower, had another, used for the bells, rising above the porch at the 
entrance, thus described in an account printed by Baluzius : — “ Porro in matherio 
'read < narthecio , or ‘atri o') turns de qua signa pendebant, huiuscemodi inseruit 
\crsus argenteo colore expresses” 

Hacc in onore Dei Theoditlfus Umpla sacravi , 

Quae dim quisquis ades oro memento met 

The church at Saint Riquier (Centula) (793-798) also possessed a tower in front 
of the apse, and another between the church and its narthex. Again, St Remy at 
Rheims, as rebuilt by Archbishop Turpin (756-802) and finished by Hincmar in 852, 
had a large tower at its western end. The western tower of the church at Blandigny, 
consecrated in 9797 may have been suggested by the examples at Saint Riquier 
and Rheims. 

Soon after the central tower of Ramsey was finished it threatened to fall, and 
had to be reconstructed. This was carried out by Abbot Eadnoth the younger under 
the advice of Oswald, and the whole church was rebuilt in 991. Ramsey had an 
aisleless nave. Aisled churches with central towers, as has been pointed out, 8 did not 

1 * Rolls Series — Wiilelmi Malm, menacht gesta pontojkum Ang/orttm. 

* Mabillon, Ada Sand, Ord, S. fieneduii—Ventra.bilis Johannis abbatis Asthel iqgiensis elogium historicum. 

* Rolls Series — Chi oniem abbaiias Rameseiensis, 

1 Series — The historians qf the Chunk of York ami its archbishops- Vila Oswalds anhiep. Eboracensu. 

* Miscellanea— Catalogue abbaistm Flermtensium. t Mon. Genn, Mist. — inflates Blandtniensts. 

» The Anhaeotogicai fournal, December, 1906— MicWethwaite, Something about Saxon church building. 
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make their appearance in Great Britain before the time of Edward the Confessor. 
The example of Winchester brought forward by Prof. Willis fin the volume on 
Winchester, published by the Archaeological Institute; and others is imaginary. 
The rebuilding of the cathedral was begun by Ethelwold during his tenure of the 
see (963-984), and the dedication took place in 980 ; 1 2 but apparently it wa** 
finished by his successor Alphege (984-1005 \ as may be gathered from a letter 
addressed to the latter by the monk Wulstan. 3 All we know about it is that it had 
a tower and atrium with chapels on its north and south sides : we hear nothing 
about a nave with aisles. 

As Athelney is the first recorded cruciform church with a central tower in 
Great Britain, so Ramsey is the earliest recorded example of a western tower 
Nevertheless, the arrangement of a tower in the middle of the west front may be 
traced back in England to the reign of Edward the Elder (901-925), for on a coin of 
his time struck by one Wlfgar there appears what seems to be an aisleless church with 
a frontal tower rather higher than the nave (Fig. 558). And here I may say that 



Pig. 558.— British Museum. Com Fig. 559.— Biitish Museum. Coin Fig. 560. — Bntish Museum. Coin 

of Edwaid the Elder (901- 925). of Edwaid the Eldei (901-925). of Edwaid the Elder (901-925). 

towers are frequently represented on Edward's coins, which is to be explained by the 
fact that he and his sister Ethelfleda backed up their operations against the Danes 
by the construction of strongholds in many places (Figs. 559, 560). 

Nor were these the only churches erected in an imported foreign style during the 
period we are discussing — the style introduced into the Frankish Empire in the days 
of Charles the Great. The original chmch at Abingdon (675) having been seriously 
damaged by the Danes in the IXth century, Athelstan gave orders for its recon- 
struction, and this was carried out under Edgar (959-975) by Ethelwold, who had 
been a monk at Glastonbury, and was now abbot of Abingdon: “Erat namque 
Atheluuoldus magnus aedificator” 4 — "tot et tanta monasteria fecit quod vix modo 
credibile videatur ” 6 The new church of St. Mary at Abingdon is thus described : — 
"Cancellus rotundus erat, ecclesia et rotunda duplicem habens longitudinem quam 
cancellus ; turris quoque rotunda erat” 6 This implies that it was a round church, 
with an apse and a round central tower. 

The abbey church of Exeter (a cathedral after 1050) as rebuilt by Canute In 
1019, in place of the one erected by Athelstan and destroyed by the Danes in 1003, 
possessed not only a central tower, but also two others which flanked the west front 
The evidence for this is the reverse of a seal of the old Chapter of Exeter attached to 
a document of 1133/ This church of SS. Mary and Peter is the first historical 
instance in England of a pair of western towers. I have found another and nearly 

1 Wharton, Anglia Sacra — T. Rudbonae, Bistoria water Wintoniensh. 

% * MabilloB, Ada SancU Orel, S, Benedtcti — Vita S. Ethebmldi episccpi. 

* Bolls Series— Chronicon monasterii do Abingdon— Appendix /. — Vita S. AfthelwML 

6 Bolls Series — Wilhhni Malm, monaehi gesla regum Anglorum, 

b Bol/s Series — Chronicon monasterii do Abingdon — Appendix //. — De abbatibus Abbendoniae. 

7 Oliver, Lives of the Bishops of Exeter. 
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jii ij i wpic^cntatio 1 of a chuich fiont with two toweis in the “ Poems of 
Ce'ciliuun u^uming that the mcma^enpL belongs to the fiist half of the Xlth 
u. ntui \ 1 he adopt i< in if this at langemuit u as due to the influence of the Lombardo- 

Norniun ^Ulc which h*ul Ik this Lmc made its appearance m William of Volpiano's 
chuuh a* Bunay ion . His employment ot it goes bach to the election of 
Samt Iknigno at Dijon 1002 1018 , wheie we know that a pan of staircases weie 
feumed m the wall uf the fiont (the v panics scalas 1 of the Abbey Chionicle) 
communiuitmg with the galleiies of the chuich And William, in his turn, deiived 
it from the mothei chuich of Cluny, dedicated in 982 

This influence, showing itself in the fotm selected for the chuich at Exeter, is 
explained, as is the case with dll the English buildings elected between 1000 and the 
Nonnan Conquest ioWB, by the consequences lesulting from the maniages of 
Ethehcd II UOI2J and of Canute (1017} with Emma ( 1002-1052), the daughter of 
Richard the Eeailcss, Duke of Normandy ( 943 ~ 996 ) These e\ents opened the way for 
the N 01 mans to get a foothold in the island, and made possible its ultimate conquest. 

Let us now pass in review the dated churches, wholly or partially preseived, 01 
at least known to us by desci lptions or drawings, which have escaped not so much 

the destiuctive hand of time as the 
violence of human passions, the 
rage for novelty which came in 
with the Noiman Conquest and the 
invention of the Pointed style, and, 
last but not least, all the crimes 
committed in the name of “ restor- 
ation ” during the last century. 

St. Michael's Church, St, 
Albans, was built by Abbot Wulsin 
about the year 950. 2 It consisted 
of a nave ending in a rectangular 
chancel, and a tower at the west 
end. All that is left of this, after 
successive alterations and the de- 
plorable ill-treatment inflicted under 
the pretext of restoration, is the 
lemodelled nave (which has been 
lengthened westwards, involving the 
demolition of the tower) and the 
chancel (Figs. 561, 562). The only 
notable feature presented by the 
church is the double splay of the 
windows, the earliest dated instance 
to be found in England. It is evi- 
dent that this form of aperture, of Roman origin, as we saw when dealing with 
the church at Bagnacavallo, was late in making its appearance in England. 

Church of SS. Mary and EtheLburga at Lymwge (Kent)— Q ueen 
Ethelburga’s church (640), which had been practically destroyed by the 

1 BodMaa Library, Oxford. * Roll : Serm-Th*, Wahingkum-G^ta ablate , S. Albam. 
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Danes (804), was rebuilt by Archbishop Dunstan in 96s. 1 ’ 2 What remains 
of his work consists of the aisleless nave, altered on the north side by the 


addition of an aisle, and with 
a rebuilt west front ; and the 
rectangular chancel (Fig. 563). 
It is the earliest dated instance 
in England of an undoubted 
rectangular and not apsidal sanc- 
tuary. 

Durham Cathedral. — As 
the original church (998) (“ho- 
nesto nec parvo opere ” 3 ) of 
Bishop Aldhun (990-1019) has 
given place to the existing cathe- 
dral, the work of Bishop William 



of St. Carilef (1080— IO96), it would Fig. 562.— St. Albans. Church of St. Michael (about 950). 

not concern us further were it 
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h I i l j v ] Jh in 1 I m thrush 1 picsents analogies with the Duiham fragments, 
tbu u di Minus in the tiotment uf the chapeiy , and this, togethei with its 




I u $04 — Dmlnm C/tfhctli il I ibn,ry 
lie id < f ci >ss (\th 01 \Ith Ccntnij) 


Iig 565 — Duilnm Cithedial Libiar} 
Head of cioss (Vth 01 Xlth Century) 


iudcr chaiacter, makes me think that the Gainfoid Cross belongs to the IXth 
oi Xth centuij , and before the leign of Edgar 

I would remaik at this point that we 
have reached the age of Dunstan without 
haring met with any dated English building 
showing the characteristic long and short 
woik which we first noticed at Monkweai- 
mou th (67 5) We may, then, 1 easonably in fer 
that this featuie did not gain a new lease of 
life and become the fashion till aftei the 
election of St Michael’s at St Albans, and 
of Lyminge Chuich But it must not be 
supposed that it was confined to the Anglo- 
Saxon period, for it is well known that . 
theie aie instances of it in Norman times 

The Cathedral of Oxford —Christ 
Chuich, Oxfoid, the old convent chuich of 
St Fndeswide, originally founded by 
Didanus and his daughter Fndeswide about 
the year 727, and burned in 1002, was re- 
built by Ethelred the Unready (978 or 979- 
1016) after 1004 s8 Of the church of Didanus 

, ,, „ , „ and Fndeswide nothing is left that can be 

rig $uo - Durham Cathedral Library Ti vnuent , r ,, , 

of CIOS! from Gainfcrd (ixth or Xtb Centaj ) seen 4 The remains of a three-apsed east 

end which came to light m 1887, are to be 

assigned to Ethelred’s work (Fig 567) This plan is not found m England before 

1 RoSt Set tes—-§ymoitts tnonackt opera — Histona Regum — Histona Sccl D unelm — Htstona da S 
CutkbertOo 

* J2o#s Utw-WMlmt Malm gem pwttfimm Anghrum. 

* Dugdale, of, at 

4 The Arch&eobtgua) Journal^ Decembei, i90d~*MickIethwaite, Something about Saxon chunk building 
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the Xlth centuiy ; unless, indeed, the iclics of the ancient chinch at LindWarne can 
be referied to the time of Athelstan (925-940;, a date which has still to be demon- 
strated. Etliched’s masomy is coatee and irtegulai. Until the contrary has 
been proved, we may say that his 
chuich was the first to ha\e the 
thiee-apsed plan in England. It 
was an anangement of Eagan 
Roman origin, as we saw when 
discussing St Mary’s, Abingdon. 

Shortly after the erection of 
Ethelred’s church at Oxford anothei 
English structure came into exist- 
ence, interesting for the material of 
which it is constructed. This is the 
chapel set up near Aungre (Chip- 
ping Ongar) on the occasion of 
Alwin’s translation of the relics of 
St. Edmund from London, which 
took place in 1013, or perhaps not 
until 1020, when Canute installed 
Benedictine monks at Bury St. Ed- 
munds and erected a stone church 
there, consecrated in 1032, to re- 
place the original wooden one.- ■ » mLSTSS >P " 

The chapel still exists as the 

nave of Greenstead Church (Fig. 568), its walls formed of oak trunks sawn in half 

and set upright side 

by side with the 
plane surface in- 
wards, It enables 
us to realfce what 
English timber con- 
struction was like in 
the Anglo-Saxon 
period* 


&£ ,§J 
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St, Mary's 
Ciiurch, Stow 
(Lincolnshire), 
was built by Ead- 
noth II, bishop of 
Dorchester (1034- 
1049), about the year 

Fig. 568. — Gi eenstead Church (Xlth Century). I0 4 °> witl1 tbe assist ' 

ance of Earl Leofric 

(f 1057) and his wife Godiva. Reraigius, bishop of Dorchester and Lincoln (1067- 


1 Baldwin Blown, Exchsi&stual architecture in England from the conversion of the Saxons to the Norman 
Conquest, 

* Dogdale, op, tit * Rolls Series— Memmiah 0/ St Edmunds Abbey* 
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1092), rebuilt it before 1076, that is 
to say before his introduction of 
Benedictine monks. 1 2 Though there 
is no documentary evidence, many 3 
consider the upper limb of the cross 
to be work of the Xllth century, 
belonging to the time of Bishop 
Alexander of Lincoln (1123-1148), 
or perhaps erected after the fire 
from which Stow is believed to have 
suffered in 1 156. 4 

The oldest portions of St. 
Mary’s are the result of three 
separate operations. It is a cruci- 
form church with central tower 
(Fig. 569). The windows and 
doors show long and short work 
in the jambs. The imposing arch 
with multiplied moulded archi volts 
(Eig. S7o) forming the communica- 
tion between the aisleless nave 


and the crossing, has bulbous bases like the striking examples in the Bodleian 
“ Caedmonis Paraphrasis Poetica ” (where the capitals are also of the same form), 
believed to have been executed later 
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sui\i\ing dated instance in England of a compound arch with 1 oil mouldings 
The design was of Noiman origin, foi in the Lombatdo-Noiman style ex- 
tensive use was made of it. The somewhat uncouth manner in which it is 
introduced at Stow is explained by the different artistic conditions of the two 
countries. 

The Chujcl of the Trinity at Delriiurst was built in 1056 by Duke 
Odda, as we aie told by an inscription in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, whither 
it was removed in 1675. It consists of a rectangular space opening at the east into 
a chancel of the same foim, of which only portions remain The surviving door on 
the north side and the chancel aich 
diminish in width towards the top 
and have a hood mould o\ er them. 

The jambs are constructed with 
long and short work (Fig. 571). 

St. George’s Church, 

Kirkdale, near Kirby Moor- 
side (Yorkshire), was rebuilt by 
Orm in the reign of Edward the 
Confessor, and when Tosti was 
Eail of Northumbria (1055-1065), 
as we are informed by an inscrip- 
tion on either side of the sundial 
inserted in the wall above the 
south door. 

The original structure con- 
sisted of an aisleless nave with 
rectangular chancel. On the 
outside various carved fragments 
from the ancient monastery of St. 

Gregory may be observed, which 
have been used in the building of 
the church. The most important 
is a giavestone built into the wall 
near the ground on the north side, 
with part of a cross surrounded by 
scroll work. In spite of its decayed state we are still able to see that it is of high 
quality, though the hand of the carver was not very sure. The intestinal treatment 
of the interlacing induces us to ascribe the work to an English carver under the 
influence of the Continental artists of the time of Benedict Biscop and Wilfrid, and 
before the Danish ravages of 867. The evidence is too slight and uncertain to 
support the suggestion that it is the gravestone of Oidilwald, King of Deira 
{65 1-660) ; and, moreover, he was buried at Lastingham. 

In the jambs of the west door are inserted two shafts with Pre-Lombardic cubical 
capitals hollowed out at the angles and carrying two high, moulded impost blocks from 
which spring the multiplied archivolts. It forms the prototype for doorways of this 
kind in Great Britain, and its capitals are the earliest dated specimens in the country 
of the Pre-Lombardic cubical type with chamfered angles. An older though only 



Fig. 571. — Deerhuisl. Chapel (Xlth Century), 
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.ippioxnnokl) dated example exist-- at Biixwmth in the capitals of the three-light 
op( nin*, in the innu 1 ri^c of the tncl. 


1m \ Cm u u or St Pltlr, Westminster —The exact date of the 

building which the Confessor intended to be the chief monument of his reign is un- 
known. According to Alabillon 1 it was eiectcd between 1060 and 1065. Freeman, 2 * 
on the other hand, puts it between 1051 and 1065. Micklethvvaite,* 1 in his turn, 
ic lying on the oldest description we possess of the church, contained in a life of the 
king 4 * written after the battle of Stamford Bridge (1066) and before the death of 
Queen Edith ("1043-1075;, believes that at Edward’s death only the eastern part of 
the structure begun in 1055 was in existence. It appears to me that this date would 
be confirmed by Edward’* transfer of some of the propeity of Pei shore to Westminster 
between 1054 and 1056. The building will ha\ebeen finished afterwards, ix. some 
time before 1150 ; so that the later description in another Life of Edward, dedicated 

to Eleanor of Piovence, wife of 



tig. 572. — Bayeu>. Detail from the i ipebtty (Xlth Ctntuiy). 


Henry III (1216-1272), and 
written about 1 24s, 6 will refei to 
the whole period between 1055 
and 1150. 

It is my belief that the 
surest evidence as to the date 
of Edward’s work is to be found 
in the Bayeux Tapestry. This 
important relic, which I have 
examined on several occasions, 
can only belong to the reign of 
William I, the chief figure in 
the gieat drama of the Con- 
quest of England, whose de- 
fence and glorification are the 
main purpose of all the scenes 
therein unrolled. Moreover, it r 


must have been made in the time of Odo I, bishop of Bayeux (1050-1097), the 
rebuilder of the cathedral to which the tapestry belonged, and in the nave of which it 


was exhibited in past times* as we learn from an inventory of 1476. To be precise 
then, it was made between the battle of Hastings (1066) and the consecration of the 
cathedral To a period practically contemporary with the battle, and anterior to the 
death of the Conqueror (1087) belong the coats of mail worn by the figures, with the 
sleeves only reaching to the elbow (Fig. 572), whereas soon after 1087 they were 
made longer, so as to come down to the wrist, and at the same time wider than the 
sleeves of 1100 to 1120, I derive this statement from a communication made to me 


by the eminent authority, Professor Oman of Oxford, and from one of his works. 6 
The numerous representations of buildings never show the pointed arch, the great 
characteristic of the last third of the Xllth century, to which (contrary to the 


1 Annates Ord ♦ S* Benedicti, s Qp A 

8 The Archaeological Journal, 1894 —Further notes on the abbey buildings at Westminster , 

4 Rote Series— Hues of JSdmcrd the Confessor— Vita Aedumtdt regis. 

* Bolls Series— La esteire de Saint Aedward te Bet*. 

8 A, Bistory of Ike Art of War* 
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general opinion placing it between 1066 and ioSoj the Tapestry has been assigned 1 
on the supposition that it was inspired by the u Roman de Rou ’’ of Wace, without 
taking account of the possibility of Mastei Wace having denved his ideas from 
the facts recorded on the tapestry in Bayeux Cathedral of which he was for nineteen 
years a prebendary. 2 

The date thus established is confirmed by the pictoiial representation, paitly in 
section and partly in elevation, of Westminster Abbey, which the tapestry contains 
(Fig* 573)- Though the figure of a man engaged in fixing a weather-cock as a finial 
on the sanctuary roof is an allusion to the consecration, and while the central tower 



Figf. 573. — Bayeu\ Tapestry. Repiesentation of the old chuich of Westminstei (Xlth Century). 


is reproduced with elaborate detail, there is no sign of the two western towers 
mentioned in the Life of Edward dedicated to Queen Eleanor ; 

En miliu dresce une tiir , 

E dens en frnnt del Occident . 

So that we may infer that the church was unfinished when the tapestry was worked, 
and this also explains why the author of the oldest Life makes no mention of the 
western towers. The incomplete state in which the building was left seems to me 
to be also shown by the liberal endowment, on a larger scale than that of Edward, 
given by the Conqueror to the Abbey. 3 

Edward’s church was of cruciform plan, with a central tower, nave and aisles, 
chapels in two stories projecting from the transepts, and an apsidal choir with 
ambulatory. We learn the last detail from the fact that in 1220 the old Lady Chapel 
was added at the east end of the choir, so that the latter must have been provided 
with an ambulatory, if there was to be access to the chapel. All that is left under the 
floor of the present presbytery is three bases of the compound piers of the choir, 
which with their shallow mouldings recall those at Jumi&ges. Some idea of its con- 
struction is given by the so-called Chapel of the Pyx in Westminster Abbey, with its 
rude unraised cross vaulting. In this chapel the foliage capital of the wall pier on 
the south side is work of the Xllth century, 

The name of the architect has not come down to us, but we learn that the church 

1 Marignan, La tapisserte <U Bayeux, 

4 Taylor, Master Ware, hn Chronicle of the Norman Conquest from the Roman de Rou, 

8 Rolls Series — WtUelmt Malm, gesta txmtificun Angbrum, 
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* a<5 ln a new ^tyle • EcclcMam aedificatioms geneic novo fecit” 1 Now, seeing that 
a new an hitectuial st\ le 1, not born in a day, and that, aftei the erection of Ramsey 
Abbey (huich the ciuciform plan with aisleless na\e was reproduced in 

England with monotonous legulautv, while the Latin cross plan with central tower 
and aisled nave, of which the Noimans had made a speciality, did not make its 
appeal ance theie until the building of the church at Westminster, it is quite ceitain 
that it wa^ from Noimandy and from the Benedictine Order that the Confessor 
derived the design of his building. 

The ties uniting the last survivor of the lace of Cerdic with the country and 
tho Older which had received him as a fugitive (1013) in the days of his boyhood, 

with his mother Emma and 
his brother Alfied, were too 
sttong for him not to in- 
dulge his love of monas- 
ticism by the erection of a 
sanctuary which was to be 
the expression of all that 
was deaiest to his heart, 
and of his affection for 
Normandy and the Bene- 
dictine Order. To carry 
out this design who would 
be more fitted than some 
monk of the School of 
Fecamp, whose abbot, John 
of Agli(i, stood so high in 
the favour of the English 
king, or else some member 
of the abbey of Bee which 
the genius of Lanfranc w r as 
at that moment rendering 
so conspicuous ? 

Westminster Abbey 
was not only the first 
church in England planned 
as a Latin cross, wdth nave 
and aisles and a tower 
rising above the crossing; 
it was also the first exam- 

Kig 576.— Repton. Crypt of the ohqrch (Xtb or Xlth Century), P^ e an a P s ^al choir sur- 
rounded by an ambulatory. 

We will now proceed to describe some well-known churches, about which we 
possess incomplete or misleading historical notices, but which are still regarded by 
universal consent as belonging to the Anglo-Saxon period. Our object is to endeavour 
to date them within limits of greater precision, and, so far as may be, with certainty. 

St. Wistan’s Church, Rbpton.— I n 850 the body of St Wistan was 
deposited in the church at Repton, but it was afterwards moved by Canute to 

1 HoUs Series-* Wiliehni 2talm . gesta pontifiattn Angloruui* 
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Evesham about 1034 1 The erection 
of the church is ascribed to the 
Scotsman Diuma, bishop of Mercia, 
one of the missionaries brought by 
King Peada (656-657) fiom Lindis- 
farne to help in the conversion of his 
subjects. When Repton fell into the 
hands of the Danes in 874, 2 it must 
have succumbed to the fate which 
befell all Christian buildings in the 
districts conquered by these bar- 
barians, and there is every proba- 
bility that the church dates from the 
reign of Edgar (95 9-975)3 

Of the building thus assigned to 
the Xth century theic survive incor- 
porated in the piesent church, though 
not in their oiiginal condition, the 
rectangular chancel with the crypt 
beneath it, besides some traces of the 
aisleless nave and transept On the 
exterior the original parts of the 
chancel have a stringcourse support- 
ing slim lesenas ending in curious 
capitals consisting of inverted truncated pyramids with a rude necking (Fig. 574) 

I remarked some of the same pattern in the 
Bodleian u Caedmonis Paraphrasis Poetica.” 

Here I would note, if only in the interest 
of facts, as against the statements of various 
writers, that lesenas have nothing to do with 
Germany, their origin being Italian, just as 
their name is Italian ; a fact already noticed 
by Hubsqh. 4 The truth is that, long before 
their appearance in German lands, they had 
been used, first of all by the Romans in the 
manner that may be seen on the exterior of 
the so-called Praetorium in Hadrian’s Villa at 
Tivoli (125-135) (Fig. 575), then by the archi- 
tects of Ravenna, and thirdly by the Comacine 
or Lombard gilds. 

In the south porch of the church are 
preserved two shafts which unquestionably 
belong to the church. They have rude capi- 
tals like those in the crypt This crypt 
(Fig. 576) has rough vaulting sustained by 
pillars which swell out as if compressed by 

1 Rolls Scries — Chi onicm albahae de Evesham. 

* Rolls Series — The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 

3 Co\, Rotes on the tkurcktt of Derbyshv e* 

4 0/+ at 



Fig. 555,— Tivoli, Villa of Hfdriatj. Praetonum 

(125-135)- 



Fig 574.— Repton. Ea^t end of the chutch (Xth or Xltli 
Centurj ). 
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tbo "piial hind which cncuclu*. them They ha\e bulbous bases, and uidimentary 
captiaK fha.uftud oif to fit the shafts The fact that the walls of the chancel 
‘-lightly impinge un the \aultmg of the crypt has gi\en n^e to a suggestion that they 
ate not of t!ie sime date , but the capitals mentioned abo\e make this impossible. 

Assuming the chuich and the ciypt to be contempoiary, let us proceed to the 
question of date, which we can fix with approximate certainty by a process of 
elimination. 

Befoie the time of Augustine (597-605J there is no lecord in England of a 
cr>pt with columns under a chancel. The crypt of Christ Church, Canterbury, was 
copied fiom the one in St. Peter's at Rome, 1 that is to sa}’ it had an ambulatory 
or corridor following the curve of the apse, from the centre of which started a 
passage at light angles to the chord of the apse leading to the chamber over the 
tomb of St. Peter. 21 It was on the model of the crypts of St. Peter’s at Rome 
and Christ Church, Canterbuiy, that those constructed by Wilfrid at Hexham and 
Ripon were planned ; for they, too, had underground passages leading to a space 
which communicated with the chamber containing the relics. But this does not 
make it even remotely possible that the earliest church at Repton, which was 
probably of wood, as it was erected under the influence of Lindisfarne, possessed 
a ci)pt with aisles separated by columns. So that we are obliged to date it in the 
days of Athelstan, after the battle of Brunanburh (937I ; or more probably in the 
peaceful reign of Edgar, after Edmund (943) had broken the back of the fresh Danish 
rebellion, but in the last yeais of the reign, inasmuch as St, Michael's at St. Albans 
( about 950) and Dunstan’s church at Lyminge (965) still exhibit a system of 
absolutely plain wall surfaces. 

The introduction into England of wall decoration by lesenas, and later by 
arcading, or by a combination of arcading and lesenas, was due, I believe, to the 
influence of buildings such as the abbey church of Gemrode (968), in which the 
eastern apse is decorated with a range of pilasters and another of engaged columns, 
w r hile the western towers are embellished with an arcade of alternate round and 
triangular-headed arches. The marriage of the devout Edith (f 947), daughter of 
Edward the Elder (901-925), with Otto the Great (936-973) must have brought 
the Anglo-Saxon clergy into communication with Old Saxony and its monuments ; . 
and it is thence that they may have derived the idea of such decorative motives 
rather than from Italy (though it remains true that it was in Italy that lesena and 
arcade decoration was created), seeing that, though triangular-headed arcading appears 
in Italian carved representations, it is very rare to find it used there in the decoration 
of buildings. Moreover, the capitals at Repton of inverted, truncated, pyramid form, 
or with barbarous, rude mouldings, and also the bulbous bases and spiral columns, 
suggest German influence derived from the crypts of St. Wipertus (936) and St 
Servatius at Qucdlinburg (936). However, it is certain that so far as arcading is 
concerned, if we confine ourselves to existing dated monuments, on the one hand, 
England has rm architectural decoration of this kind to show before the close of 
pigaris long reign, while, on the other, it made lavish use of it before the Norman 
invasion. And so, English buildings which show this treatment are to be dated 
between 965 and 1066; and as the disastrous reign of Ethelred II was anything 
. * favourable t0 architectural development, we may reasonably suppose that such 

* RcUs Strits^-Gtrvasii Cantuarimsis of era historic#, 

Rohault de Fleury, La Mtssc, &u&s archiologiques sur ses monuments 
Rossi, Inscription# ckristtaim nrbxs Romve, 
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embellishments began to be used under Edgar, and that they were afterwards 
elaborated in the times of Canute and of the Confessor. 

We will conclude by remarking that the church and crypt of Repton were 
certainly built before 1034, the year in which Canute removed the relics of St. 
Wistan, for we know that crypts were constructed on purpose to receive the bodies of 
saints. And therefore the date must be fixed some time in the second half of the 
Xth, or at latest in the first years of the next century. 

The Abbey Church of St. Mary, Deerhurst.— We know that the abbey 
was certainly in existence in 804 ; that it was destroyed by the Danes ; that 
Alphege, bishop of Win- 
chester (984-1005) and r 
archbishop of Canterbury 
(1005-101 1), there received 
the monastic habit ; that it 
was still an abbey in 1006 ; 
that Edward the Confessor 
deprived it of its posses- 
sions in order to endow the 
abbeys of Westminster and 
Saint Denis at Paris ; and 
that finally it became a cell 
of the latter between 1054 
and 1056. 1231 It is also 
stated that in 1016 Canute 
and Edmund had a meet- 
ing there, though there is 
some disagreement among 
the annalists about the 
locality, the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle placing it at 
• Olney, near Deerhurst. 6 

The presence of Al- 
phege at Deerhurst proves 
that the abbey had been 
restored after the damage 
which it had suffered from 
the Danes, and this prob- 
ably took place in the reign Fig. 577.— Deerhurst Church (Xth Century), 

of Edgar, to which we may 

assign the oldest portions of the church (though no longer in their original con*, 
dition), that is to say, the aisleless nave with two quasi-transept chapels, and a tower 
porch. The suggestion that the whole was rebuilt by the Confessor, and consecrated 
in 1056 6 cannot be entertained, for that date belongs to the chapel of the Trinity 
which we have described above. 

The nave terminated in an apsidal sanctuary, of which traces remain, andthough 

* Dugdale, op. at, 2 Wharton, op. Osborn, Vita s. Elphegi arch. Cantvarunsu. 

Butterworth, A short account of the ecclesiastical buildings at Deerhurst, Gloucestershire . 

* Rolls Series— Chromca magistn Rogeri de Houedem. 

6 Rolls Series. 6 Dugdale, op, HU 
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thc^e show a diffcient style of 
masonry fiom that of the xest of 
the onginal stiurtuie (Fig 577) 
they aie none the less contempo- 
idiy with it 

The rectangular western towel 
had onginally a double poich, of 
which only the outer is left intact 
Heie may be seen a sculptured 
panel with two mmbed figures, ap- 
parently the Viigin and Child, 
undei a canopy which seems to 
be supported by three pillars with 
stepped bases and capitals. There 
is no evidence of a central tower 
rising between the chapels, and 
therefoie we are unable to say 
whether it was a case of a leal or 
only of a pseudo-tiansept The 
whole of the church was roofed 
with timber 

The artistic details of the 
chuich point to a single date and the hand of a single caiver of low quality 
F01 instance, the hood mould lound the sanctuary arch (Fig. 5 78), lesting on 
rude animal heads, is contem- 
porary with a simitar one in the 
wall separating the two halves of 
the porch, while the stepped sup- 
poits of the canopy described 
above, and the piers of the twi- 
light triangular - headed opening 
on the innei face of the west end 
(Fig. 579 1), aie treated in precisely 
the same way. 

The lofty western tower, which 
originally must have been still 
higher as the bell-chamber has dis- 
appeared, tells us that the church, 
for reasons already stated, cannot 
be earlier than the reign of Ed- 
ward tile Elder (go 1-925). But if 
it had been erected at that date, 
so much of it would not have sur- 
vived as is the case, for then 
it must have passed unscathed 
through the struggles between the 
Anglo-Saxons and Danes which 
desolated Mercia up to 941; so 
that we are obliged to come down 




Jig. 578 — Deerhurst < hurch Chancel arch (\th Centui}). 
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to the reign of Edgar (959-975), which saw a revival of leligious zeal among the 
Anglo-Saxons now that they were freed fiom the pagan Danish )oke, in oider to 
find a state of things favourable to its 
leconstruction | 

On the other hand, it is known that 
the abbey was in existence in 1006, and 
we cannot suppose that Edwaid the Con- 
fessor rebuilt it before he impoveiished 
it Besides, the masonry of his time in 
Gloucestershire was veiy diffeient, as the 
walls of the chapel of the Tunity at Deet- 
hurst tell us 

Deei hurst Church contains the earliest 
English example of the hood mould ot 
an arch springing from heads, a feature of 
which considerable use was made in the 
Lombardic style, but of Etruscan oiigin. 

Indeed, the Etruscans used projecting 
heads not only on the imposts and key- 
stones of arches, but even inserted them 
in the spandiels of arches. Thus the " Porta 
delP Arco” at Volterra (Fig. 580), which, 
though not in its original state, has not 
changed sensibly from its original appear- 
ance, 1 exhibits three heads in relief, one on tlg sSo _ Vo , tena Polta deU - Al co. 

the keystone of the arch, the others on the 

imposts. The gate known as the “ Arco di Augusto 99 at Perugia has the remains 
of two heads in the spandrels, while the Porta Marzia (Fig 581) displays the 

remains of heads of the Dioscuri 
in the spandiels, and another, 
thought to be that of a horse, on 
the keystone of the aich. At 
Faleri the " Porta di Giove ” and 
the “ Torta di Bove *' have key- 
stones carved with the heads of 
Jupiter and of a bull respectively* 


rf 
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The Church of St, 
Laurence, Brahford-on- 
Avon. — We learn from William 
of Malmesbury* that in his time 
there was standing at Bradford- 
Fig. 581. — Peragia, Arch of the Porta Maxaa. on- Avon a small church said by 

tradition to have been built in 
honour of St Laurence by Aldhelm, abbot of Malmesbury (680-705), Frome. and 
Bradford, and bishop of Sherborne (705-70 9), “Et est ad hunc diem eo loci 
ecclesiola, quam ad nomen beatissimi Laurentii fecisse predicatur.” It is on this 


1 Martha, Vart itrusque , 

% Rolls Serics—'Gesta totitoficum A nglarum. 
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1 14, 5S2. — Bradford-on- A\ on. Church of 
St. laurenct. Chantd aicIi (Xltli 
Ctntuiy) 


dement il tdt t!u Mu<i of v o in Uij writers, even some of the most recent, 1 is based, 
tli it the ^tnutiue h the woik of the sainted abbot and bishop. In my 

opinion, however* the account preserved by the 
historian was only a legend. And we are not 
^ £ ¥ the fust to have doubts about the remote date 

y# \ # assigned to St. Laui cnee, for they are shared 
by others. 2 

The church, in spite of the injuries and 
Wb* mutilation which it has suffered, is still, as a 
^ whole (excepting the west front), such as it 
« was designed by its architect. It consists of 
|| a rectangular nave with a chancel of the same 
* form attached to it (Fig. 582). The exterior is 
decorated with lesenas, small clustered shafts, 
and blank arcading (Fig. 583). This ornament- 
ation is by some thought to be a later addition, 

J but any one who looks carefully at it will see 
at once this is not the case. 

The most remarkable feature is the blank 
arcading. I have never come across any church 
in East or West, of Aldhelm’s age or earlier, 

1 14, 5S2.— Urarifurd-im-Ax on. Ourth of with this decorative treatment, continued, more- 
St. I aurenct. tbaned aich (Xltli . , - - - , t 

Ctntuiy) over, round the front and the chancel. There- 

fore we must conclude that Aldhelm, brought 
up at Canterbury in the School of Abbot Hadrian (669-708) (“qui esset fons 
iitterarum, rivus artium”*), cannot have learned from a foreigner, of African origin 
but brought over 
from a convent of 
Campania, a new 
form of architectural 
decoration ; and for 
the same reason he 
cannot have ac- 
quired it during his 
visit to Rome, 

Ranges of arches, 
cither blank, or open 
and forming pas- 
sages, were not em- 
ployed in this ex- 
tended form before 
the Xlth century ; 
and in England, 
judging from dated 

buildings, they do yjg. 583. —Bradfordon’Avoa Church of St. Laurence. Chancel (Xlth Century), 
■not make their ap- 
pearance till after the Norman Conquest It is inconceivable that Aldhelm should 
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583. — Bradfbrd*on-Avoa Church of St. Laurence. Chancel (Xlth Century)* 


1 Hodgiin, The History of England from the earliest times to the Harman Conquest . 

* Baldwin Brown, op . tit* ® Ralls Sertes^VPilirfuii il falnu gesfa pontificuvi Anglorum* 
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have introduced them on his church, and so freely too, at so remote a date, and 
that then the model should have lemained for centuries a mere isolated phenomenon, 
ignored, never copied, and presenting a striking conti ast to the appearance of other 
English churches. On the other hand, we cannot imagine that William of Malmes- 
bury, who lived, roughly speaking, from 1095 *° 1 2 * 4 M3, would ha\e recorded the tradition 
about the antiquity of the church if it had only just been rebuilt in his time. 

Another important point to be noticed is the double splay of the windows, a 
feature which, as we have remarked already, did not appear in England before the 
time of Dunstan. 

I believe that the only period in which we can date St. Laurence is that of 
Edward the Confessor, under the influence of the artistic movement of the epoch of 
1000, or, perhaps, with greater likelihood, the first years of the reign of the Conqueror, 
at a time when Saint Etienne at Caen (1066-1086) was being designed with its double 
encircling range of large blank arches and blank arcading of an elaborate nature. 
This would explain the mixture of Anglo-Saxon (the plan and the doorways) and 
Lombardo-Norman features (the blank arcading) in the church. Nor need we be 
surprised that, after an interval of more than half a century, William of Malmesbury 
should have recorded, in his “ Gesta Pontificum Anglorum,” finished in 1125, an 
erroneous tradition about its origin ; for, as has been remarked, 1 fifty years do not 
pass, even in our own 
time, without the in- 
vention, even on the 
spot, and propagation 
of false ideas about the 
origin of buildings ; and 
my own long and varied 
experience in such mat- 
ters entirely confirms 
this opinion. 

St.John’s Church, 

# Escomb (Durham).— 

Though we have no in- 
formation about the ori- 
gin of this church, we 
are not altogether igno- 
rant of its history. We 
know, for instance, that 
“Ediscum,” one of the 
possessions of St Cuthbert, was alienated by force, with other lands and churches, 
from Bishop Aldhun (990-1019), but afterwards restored to him. 9 3 4 

It consists of a nave with rectangular chancel (Fig. 584). The lofty, narrow 
chancel arch, with long and short work in the jambs, should be noticed (Fig. 585)* 
In the chancel is a slab carved in high relief with a rude cross ornamented with 
studs (Fig. 586), which recalls another on a gravestone in St Andrew’s, Auckland 

1 Archaeological Journal \ 1898 — Mickleth waite, Some further notes on Saxon Churches. 

2 Holts Series — Symeonis monachi hist * de S. Cuthberio* 

* Holts Series — Symeonis mono* hi hist* EccL JDnnelm . 

4 The Durham Liber Vitae (British Museum). Publications of the Surtees Society, Vol, XIII, 
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(alienated, like Escomb, with other 
lands and churches belonging to 
St Cuthbert from Aldhun 1 2 ), more 
elaborately treated, but of the same 
type, and ornamented with pellets 
in the upper corners of the field : a 
style of decoration of which there 
are but few examples in England. 

Escomb Church is generally 
regarded as of great antiquity ; for 
instance, as belonging to the age 
of Benedict Biscop and Bede, or of 
about the year 800. We do not 
share these views, but believe it to 
have been erected after its restora-' 
tion to Aldhun, and very probably 
after Canute had made his generous 
donation to St. Cuthbert ; for it 
does not seem possible that the 
original structure, probably of 
wood, like the cathedral at Ches- 


ter-le-Street before 1042, can have 
survived, almost untouched, the 
dark, days of the Danish invasions. 

%• 58s-— Escomb Church; Chancd areh (Xlth Century). ^ mUSt a ‘ S ° take aCC0Unt ° f the 

(l) The. earliest dated example of an English church with a rectangular 
chancel which can be certainly instanced is SS. Mary and Ethelburga at 
'■ Cyminge (965)- I believe, that:"' it was in the time of Dunstan that the plan 
came into fashion, r Nor need we wonder that the ' . - ’ 

sqtiare ■ chancel,, which was certainly not ■ the plan," 
favoured by the Roman Church; obtained a firm 
U ; footing under Dunstan; if we remember the , spirit of ’ 

- h '«n%>'en< 3 Snce -"twitch : , d isfir^ui sH^d ^ Tfitxi*. and 

.'him , 'to., tli$ : jet^th, ■>, bf ; ,&adbeytn;g ' '■&&&• - 

y .-OEder, 8 ;':: ;ItS;adpptfoti ^rftav: have heen^,^ : :fe:^=,e^ ; f 
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we fist noticed in IVtu s, Monk- 
u cat mouth (ft ? 5 , docs not pio\t\ to 
judge b) existing leinains that its use 
was geneial in England as a con^ttuc- 
tne 01 decoiatne deuce, 01 both com- 
bined, and intioduced, uthu only in the 
windows, or at the angles of the build- 
ing as well, befoie the tugn of Eclgai 
(959-975) It w <ts a featuie which, 
togethei with that of lesenas, appears j 
to me to have leached its highest ex- 
pression as a foim of decoiation at the j 
end of the Anglo-Saxon peiiod. 

St. Muu’s Church, Norton 
(Durham) — The Durham “Book of 
Life” tells us that “Noithtun” was 
given, or lathei given back, to St 
Cuthbert about the end of the Xth 
centuiy. In 1083 the church was made 
collegiate, at the same time as Auck- 
land and Datlington, in otdei to receive 
the canons ejected by Bishop William 
of St. Canlef fiom Durham 

Its plan was cruciform, with an aislelcss 




Fig. 588, — Norton Church (Xlth Century). 
VOL, U 


tig 587 — Nuilon Chuich (Xlth Century) 

nave and central tower (Figs. 587, 588) 
The nave has been rebuilt on the old 
lines, and the chancel reconstructed 
on a larger scale. The eastern and 
western arches of the ciossing have 
been rebuilt, and those on the north 
and south have lost the inneimost 
archivolt The only portions of the 
original structure left are the tiansept 
wails, those on the noith being almost 
intact, while the south aim has been 
alteied in quite recent times. The 
tower is also original, though the 
upper part is no longer in its primitive 
stale. 

This is the only early cruciform 
church with a central tower in 
Northumbria. This feature shows that 
it is later than Alfred the Greats 
(871-901) church at Athelney, and 
the church at Ramsey (969), that is to 
say, the two earliest examples in 
England ; while the remaining square- 
headed window in the transept re- 
minds one of Escomb* Lastly, the 

N 
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outer archivolt of the tower arches recalls the chancel arch at Stow Church^about 
1040), the plan and elevation of which suggest analogies with Norton. We 

__ regard it as, a re- 

construction, like Es- 

Egelric^ of ^ Durham 

MiiM 



" ^ BOSHAMCHUKCH 

Fig. jSg.— Bayeux Tapestry. Representation of Bosham Church (Xlth TaDestrv with Harold 
Century). r s> 

on the point of enter- 
ing the door, followed by a travelling companion (Fig. 589). Originally it consisted 
of an aisleless nave with a tower at the west end (Fig. 590), and at the east a chancel 
which appears to have been of s - 1 


Fig. 589. — BayeuN Tapestry, Representation of Bosham Church (Xlth 
Century). 


rectangular shape. The nave walls- 
were afterwards cut through to 
adrnit of aisles, and the end of die 
chancel, was palled down in order .;jjff§| 
■tp- increase its, length../ , 

.*• The most interesting. feature, ijne't ' 
the church is the chancel arch (Fig. 

59% with 'its- hhlf "Compound 
..surmounted ; ',by : ,rur|e cdjitinhousU- 
;ca'pi^alj('.: of ■' ,Ealboa|>Torfn^ ■; , 

m^gti 
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The developed art shown in the 
chancel aich, with the grouping of 
the shafts at the sides, and the way 
in which they coi respond to the 
aichivolts above, and also the char- 
acter of the capitals and bases as 
compared with the original tower 
arch at Stow, fix the date of the 
church in the years after 1040, and 
during the leign of the Confessor. 

To his reign may also be as- 
signed the oiigmal portions of the 
nave and the square chancel at- 
tached to it of Wittering Church 
(Northants). 

* * * 

With the evidence of the 
churches which we have just ex- 
amined, and with the light shed by 
the proper comparisons, let us now 
see whether we can find our way 
among the obscurities of those which 
are quite undated, though they pre- 
sent features which have caused 
them to be assigned to the Anglo-Saxon period. It will appear, I think, that the 
meagre list of buildings of that age, which since the time of Rickman 1 has gone 

on growing to excessive dimensions, will have to be re- 
duced. 

St. Mary’s Church, Breamore (Hants), is of cruci- 
form plan, with aisleless nave and rectangular chancel, but 
has lost the north arm of the transept (Fig. 592). The form 
of the quasi-transept, the arms of which are not open, but 
closed like two chapels, access being given by an arch in 
either case (Fig. 593), connects the church with those of 
Deerhurst, Worth, St. Mary s Dover, and Repton ; while its 
poor and meagre artistic features, confined nowadays to the 
cable moulding on two impost courses, and the roughness 
of the masonry (Fig. 594), relieved neither by arcading noi 
lesenas, lead one to place it about the same date as the 
church at Lyminge (965), and before Repton. 

Approximately contemporary with it will be the nave 
of Britford Church (Wilts), which has two arches in the 
side walls, probably giving access originally to two lateral 
chapels. The arch on the north side has the intrados 
ornamented by a band with plain sunk panels at intervals, 

1 Stu4us of the Styles of English Architecture. 
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while the jambs are made up with fragments of carving which may belong to 
any time between the VUIth and Xth centuries (Fig. 595). 
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Fig. 593,— Bream ore Church. Arch 
of .south am of transept (Xth 
Century). - 


Fig. 595, — Britford Church. Carving 
in, north opening (VUIth' - Xth 
Centuries). ' , 
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a stringcourse, and striped veitically 
by rude nariow lesenas of \atymg 
dimensions. Some of the windows 
have round, others triangular heads. 

Two of them are filled with tiamennae 
of interlacing circles. The west 
window on the ground floor had, 
apparently, a piojecting figure '“pio- 
tome”) above it, remains of which 
may be seen. 

The door, on the south side, with a 
hood mould, recalls the original arches 
which carry the tower of St. Marys, 

Norton. Above it is a window with 
two birds in the spandrels, facing one 
another, of barbarous design and exe- 
cution ; and at the top a circle with 
rudely represented flowers. Three 
carved slabs may be noticed built 
into the north, west, and south sides 
respectively of the upper stage. On 
each is represented a tree with branches 
of scroll work. The carving is in fairly 
high relief and show's some vigour, 
though of rude design. Above one 
of the pieces is a cock, and in another case a bird which is decayed beyond 

identification. 

The tower of Barnack belongs 
to the same family as that of Earl's 
Barton, but is an elder sister, as is 
proved by its greater rudeness both 
in construction and decoration. It 
must have been erected after the 
Danish ravages in Northamptonshire 
in 1010, and very likely in the early 
years of Canute’s reign (1014-1035 
or 1036), and after the building of 
Repton Church, which, though it also 
shows decorative treatment with plain 
lesenas, has ruder masonry, And it 
will come before Stow (about 1040), 
for the tower arch (Fig. 597) is less 
developed than the surviving original 
one in that church, 

St, Peter’s Ciiurcu, Barton- 
ON-Humrer (Linos), originally con- 
sisted of a square tower (Figs. 5 9 8 > 
597*— Bainack Church. Tower arch (Xlth Century). 599), the ground floor of which served 




I ig* 596.— Bainack Chuich. Tower (Xlth Century) 
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as a nave, and east and west of this 
two piojecting structures, the foi- 
mcr, of rectangular shape, being the 
chancel This has now disappeared, 
but remains of the foundations were 
discovered recently. In the tower, 
to which a stage has been added, 
the two-light openings of the ori- 
ginal parts have mid-wall baluster 
shafts with pulvins Those in the 
added stage which have not been 
rebuilt are divided by moulded 
shafts — a sort of combination of 
the shaft and the baluster, like 
those in the tower of Glentworth 
Church (Lines) — and in one case by 
an ordinary shaft The capitals 
(two with a crocket at each angle) 
are of Pre-Lombardic cubical type, 
with each face ornamented by a 
semicircle, and carry pulvins. 

Apart from the singular plan 
of the church, we may notice two 
features, the baluster shafts and 
pulvins, and the arcaded decoration, 
as likely to throw some light on 
the date which, contrary to the pre- 
vailing opinion, has already been 
put in the last part of the Xth cen- 
tury . 1 

With regard to the moulded 
corbel pulvins, if we are to judge 
by buildings of certain or approxi- 
mately certain date, this impost 
member did not make its appear- 
ance in England befoie the reign 
of the Confessor. And in their 
earliest form they consist simply 
of a flat upper face and a straight 
chamfer, which is exactly what we 
find at Barton-on-Humber. Later, 
they were given a hollow chamfer 
profile, and curl over at the ends, 
as at Sompting and Jarrow, or take 
other forms. If they occasionally 
appear as mere square-edged ob- 
long blocks, as at Worth, this must 
be due to the incapacity of the 

1 Baldwin Brown, op, cii. 
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-Hg 599. — Bai ton-on Humber Church. East side of the 
tower (Xlth Centmy). 


woikman or the economy of his 
employer. 

We may remaik heie that, 
though pulvins of Ravennate origin 
seived as models or suggestions for 
the buildeis of other countries, cor- 
bel pulvins of elongated form and 
considerably flattened at the sides 
did not appear for the first time in 
the IXth century on the campanile 
of Santa Pudenziana at Rome (Fig. 
600), as is believed , 1 for the Lom- 
bardo-Roman bell-towers, derived 
as they were from those of Lom- 
bardy, the prototype being repre- 
sented by San Satiro at Milan (876), 
did not appear in Rome till about 
the end of the Xlth century, and 
the archetype is to be found in 
the little church of Santa Maria 
in Cappella (“ Sancta Maria ad 
Pineam ;; ) (Fig. 601), dedicated in 
1090, as may be read in the well- 
known inscription built into the 



Fig. 60 r. — Rome. Santa Maria in Cappella. Campanile 
(I090). 


inner face of the entiance wall. The 
campanile of Santa Pudenziana is an 
addition made in the time of Inno- 
cent III (1198-1216), who restored 
the church of Siricius (384-399). 

The triangular and round-headed 
arcading on the tower of Barlon-on- 
Humbcr, recalls and must be an echo 
of that on the two western towers of 
the abbey church of Gemrode (Xth 
century). We have noticed similar 
arcading, alternating with a range of 
round arches, represented in one of 
the Cottonian MSS. (Claudius, B. I V) 
in the British Museum. 

Hence, taking everything into 
account, and remembering, as we 
pointed out when discussing Repton 
Church, that the earliest appearance 
in England of the decorative use of 
lesenas was not before the time of 
Dunstan or the year 965 though it 
must come before 1034, and consider- 

1 Baldwin Brown, op, at. 
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its Ies'j barbarous and less irregular character 


ing that the architectural decoration 
of the chuich shows an advance on 
that of Repton, vve shall not be far 
wrong if we date Baiton-on-Humber 
Church later than Repton, and, to 
be as exact as may be, in the first 
yeais of Edwaid’s leign (1041 or 
1042-1066). 

The baluster shafts and rude 
pulvins in the towei cany one’s 
thoughts to St Michael’s, Oxford, 
where the two-light openings in both 
stories have balusters surmounted 
by rude moulded pulvins. I believe 
with Freeman 1 that the tower was 
built by Robert d’Oily the Elder. 
And, indeed, the original masomy, 
external as well as internal, showing 
as it does long and short work at 
the angles, differs widely from the 
remains of Ethelred II’s work in 
Oxford Cathedral (after 1004) by 
While, on the other hand, the era 


of building activity which marked 
the lime of Robeit, forms a very 
appropriate setting for the towei 
of St Michael’s, in spite of its 
display of Anglo-Saxon details — 
details which we know weie per- 
petuated by English buildeis even 
after the Norman Conquest For 
Robert, besides contributing to the 
reconstruction of Abingdon Abbey, 
erected at Oxford the Castle (1071), 
St. George’s in the Castle ( 1074), a 
great bridge to the north of the 
city (1066-1087), and rebuilt some 
parish churches both within and 
without the walls. 2 8 

To return to Barton-on-Hum- 
her, the addition to the height of 
the tower must have been made 
under Norman influence and after 
10 66, for it was only then that 

1 Op. eij. 

5 Rolls Senes — C home on monasieni dt 
Abtngdm. 

* Rolls Sertes^Anmhs & Qscneut el 
cfoomcon Thomas Wykes. 
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Corinthianesque ciocket capitals, cubical ctocket capitals, and cubical volute capitals 
weie pioduced in England. 

These capitals require a few words of explanation The leappeaiance of the 
Coiinthianesque capital with crocket leaves at the angles after the decadence of the 
Dark Ages is to be asetibed to the revival which took place about iooo, when it was 
introduced as a novelty in the crypt of Saint Pierre de la Coutuie at Le Mans ^997^ 
It was not seen again in England (supposing that the Romans had intioduced this 
Etrusco-Roman type of capital) till after the Norman Conquest, and then for the 
first time in the chapel of Durham Castle (1072), that is to say, if we are to bust 
the evidence of existing and 
dated English buildings The 
English cubical ciocket capital 
and cubical volute capital ( te . 
a cubical capital having at 
the angles either the simple 
head of a ciocket leaf or a 
double volute) ate meiely 
simplifications and corrup- 
tions of the Coiinthianesque 
crocket capital 

Some comment is also 
demanded by the Lombardic 
cubico-spherical capital which 
made its fiist appearance in 
Sant’ Abondio at Como (1013- 
1095), an d also by the scal- 
loped capital. Of the first 
theie is no trace in England 
before the Noiman Conquest : 
the crypt of St Augustine’s, 

Canterbuiy, affoids the oldest 
• dated examples. The second 
appears in its rudimentaiy 
form in St. Albans Cathedral 
(1077-1088), as we shall see 
presently. Fig. 604.— Woith Church (Xlth Century). 

If we make use of these 

two touchstones it will not be difficult to ascertain the true age of certain English 
churches, regarded as pre-Conquest, but which really, until the contrary is proved, 
must be held to belong to the post-Conquest period. Such are the following. 

(1) The tower of St Maiyle Wigford, Lincoln, where the two-light windows 
have small Pre-Lombardic cubical capitals chamfered at the angles, and others of 
Corinthianesque form, recalling those in the smaller niches of the west front 
of the cathedral, surmounted by pulvins. Freeman 1 was right in assigning it, with 
the neighbouring church of St. Peter at Gowts, to the years between 1068 and 1086, 
and to the direction of the Conqueror’s favourite, Colesvegen, who, having laid out 
the lower part of Lincoln across the Witham, was obliged to provide the new* suburb 
with places of worship. 
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, Fig- (505. — Worth Church. Chancel (Xlth Century). 

.of the volute capital, sometimes with j 
the addition of a row of rude leaves, *i 
betrays their Norm.ah d.ate. • In con- 
nection with (Jlentworth, a comparl-- >} 
son,, has . been 'made 1 with a capital 
in the Castle church at Quedtinburg, 
which pjusfc :^e?tKe one’ -*-•• 

■f ntprlapingj -hipids', % 


(2) The tower at the west end 
of Bracebridge church, near Lincoln 
(Fig. 602), having in its highest stage 
four tall two-light openings with 
mid-wall shafts (one of which is 
polygonal) bearing three scalloped 
capitals (ornamented with zigzags, 
stars, and studs) and corbel pulvins, 
and one volute capital. This struc- 
ture is certainly later than St. 
Albans Cathedral, and not earlier 
than the close of the XI th century, 
when the scalloped capital appeared 
in its embellished and perfect form. 

(3) The tower at the west end 
of Branston church (Lines), the 
ground floor of which is decorated 

, with blank arcading having scal- 
loped capitals. For the date of 
these what we have just said holds 
good. 

(4) The towers at the west ends 
of the churches of Qee and Scartho, 
near Grimsby, and that of, Glen t- 
worth, in all of which the presence 
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(which, moreovei, is laie) w r as employed m England 
later than the Anglo-Saxon eia 

(5) The tower at the west end of Gieat Hale 
Church, near Sleaford, the Noiman date of which is 
proved by the occuirence of volute and scalloped 
capitals. 

The Church o* St. Mary in thi Cattle', 

Dover, consists of a nave (Fig. 603) with a towei 
rising above its eastern extremity, from the sides of 
which two chapels project and give it a cruciform 
shape. To the east of this is a rectangulai chancel 
At the west end is a Roman lighthouse tower, which 
has suffered considerably. 

This church is one of the most important Anglo- 
Saxon monuments that we possess. The fact of the 
central tower puts it later than Athelney (871-901), 
and the adaptation of the lighthouse as a western tower, the two being incorpoi ated, 1 
fixes the date as latei than the erection of Ramsey Abbey Chuich (969-974), where 

this adjunct first appeared in Eng- 
land. Our choice, then, having to 
be made in the period between 
969-974 and 1066, we decide for 
the time of Haiold, who built a 
new castle at Dover. 3 In any case, 
it is certain that the church be- 
longs to the Anglo-Saxon period, 
for while it exhibits the charac- 
tenstic features of that period, eg. 
the aisleless nave with a tower, a 
squaie chancel, the quasi-tiansept 
forming chapels, and a tower at 
the west end, it does not present 
a single Norman one. The large 
windows and plain brick aiches 
may be due to imitation of open- 
ings in the Roman building from 
which the bricks were taken. 

Worth Church (Sussex) 
forms a perfect Latm cross, with 
aisleless nave and a deep chancel, 
at the side of which rises a later 
bell-tower (Figs. 604, 605). The 
form of the piers of the chancel 
arch connects it with Bosbam, and 
the moulding of the impost course of the arch reveals Norman influence, which 

1 The Archafohgmtl Journal, 1896— MiUUelhwaite, Something aiovt Saxon chinch bmtding. 

* Freeman, op . at . 



FSg. 608.— Wing Church (Xlth Century), 
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Fig 607 —Fail t, Barton Chuich 
Outer dooi m lower (Xlth 
Century) 
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appears again In the broad lesenas on the exterior. The date must therefore be 
placed in the first years of the Conqueror’s reign, or at earliest at the very end 
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' Fig. 609,— Wing Church (XI th Century). 

of the. Confessor’s, at a time when Westminster Abbey was in existence to 
suggest new ideas. Other writers have also suggested the Xlth century. 1 

1 ' 3 ■ . ‘ 

The Tower of Earl's Barton 
Church (North ants) was the tower 
.at the west end of a church which has 
been replaced by the existing one. It 
is. still in its original condition, except 
“for the embattled parapet (Figs.' 6o6, 

%)• v/ ' ■ • , ... ; ; ... 

Apart." from . the ■ good masonry, 
ybvOrythihg about it, is of rtido character, 
xfrom -the" lesenas, uneq.ual both in size 
J 4 artt|r' ■ dfs^jb|4jtio'h, , i&ijislj > the 1 . - irregular. 
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Norman style. It may be called the swan’s song of Anglo-Saxon architecture, in 
which some architect of the race combined in a sort of ill-ordered epitome all its 
leading characteristics, in order to form a kind of record for posterity. 

For there can be no doubt that it is to the end of the Anglo-Saxon or the dawn 
of the Norman epoch that the tower must be assigned, as it is somewhat later than the 
one at Barnack, which must have been its model, and displays an amount of architec- 
tural decoration, though of a quite different character, which is only equalled by that 
on St. Laurence at Brad- 
ford-on- Avon, with which j 
it must be contemporary. 


Wing Church 
(Bucks) consists of a nave 
with aisles, the former ter- 
minated by a polygonal 
chancel (Fig. 608), below 
which is a crypt in the 
form of an ambulatory, 
added later. The Pre- 
Lombard ic capital in the 
two-light opening above 
the chancel arch, sur- 
mounting, not a baluster 
as at Brixworth, but a 
shaft as at Kirk dale (1055- 
1065), brings it into rela- 
tion with the latter. The 
refinement of the supports- . 
of the arcadirijg round the 
apse (Fig. 609), which take r 
the, form of < rolls instead , 

• ,of , lesenas* points’ to; the ^ v 
’ > post-Saxon period and ,to^. . 
’ r -Norman . influence, whicK^ 

' is; further indicted by, the \ 
triers ^ ^fvwindows? ' in 
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^tungcouise with loughly moulded 
billets, while the windows consist of 
single 01 two-light openings, Writh 
lound or tuangular heads, and rude 
coibel pulvins, ciutch shaped, hollow 
chamfeied, and curled at the ends 
The piotot}pe of this kind of pulvin 
is to be found at Mettlach (987) 

Neveitheless, Sompting tower 
does not belong to the Anglo-Saxon 
age, as is geneially believed Against 
that view aie the semi-cylindrical 
foim of the lesenas and the couise of 
billets— a Notman idea It is fuithei 
opposed by the arch inside, springing 
from half-pieis consisting of square- 
edged membeis and a half-column 
coi responding to the similar membeis 
and roll moulding of the atchivolts , 
while the continuous capitals show 
two coaise turn ovei leaves and 
caulicuh with beines This arch, with 
its rational disposition of the sup- 


poits, and the caiung on the capitals, is separated by a considerable intei val of 


time from those at Stow, Bosham, and 


Barnack, and by some in ten al from the 
one at Langford All this suggests that 
the tower was built m the early pait of 
the Xllth centuiy, m spite of the tri- 
angular-headed windows* which, after all, 
only show r that English craftsmen had 
not yet got rid of then liaditional u im- 
pedimenta ’ 

The piece of carving inside the church, 
with the Saviour in the act of blessing, 
which is generally thought to be pre- 
Conquest, must be assigned to a period 
not earlier than the Xlllth century, on 
account of the form of the f< vesica piscis " 
containing the figure of the Redeemer, 
and also the drapery of the figuie 

The chief interest of the tower is in 
the gable heads which determine the 
form of the 100C It was a type of 
German origin, which made its appeal- 
ance with the Lombardo-Rhemsh style, 
so that the oldest examples are not 
earlier than the Xllth centuiy. Its 
nationality is proved by the fact that, 
while it had a relatively wide vogue in 



Fig. 613 — Cftmbnd^e Tower of St Besets Chinch 
(Xlth Century) 
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Germany, it only made rare and 
isolated appearances in other coun- 
tries. Sompting is an instance of 
its sporadic employment, due to 
foreign impoitation. If it were not 
so we should not find among 
English buildings of the Xllth 
and XHIth centuries, like an oasis 
in the desert, a solitary specimen 
of the “ helmed tower,” viz. the one 
at Sompting. 

Great Dunham Church 
(Norfolk) has an aisleless nave 
with a tower at its eastern end 
(Figs. 61 1, 6x2), beyond which 
was the chancel, rebuilt in later 
times. The sides of the nave are 
decorated internally with rough 
blank arcading, the suppoits being 
crowned by an abacus carved with 
stars, lozenges, and indentations. 
On the impost blocks of the arch 
(which has a hood mould) opening 
into the tower (original except the 



Fig. 614 — Cambridge St Benet’s Chuich. Tower arch 
(Xlth Centoiy) 



Fig. 615.— Langford Church* Towctxtxches (Xlth 
Century). 


battlements) stars are carved in low 
relief, a motive of Romano-British 
tradition. Instances of the decora- 
tive use of stars, either singly or in 
groups, in carving have come to light 
in excavations on the Roman Wall. 1 
The west door has a triangular head 
and two jambs ornamented with 
billets. 

Great Dunham church is a com- 
pound of Anglo-Saxon and Norman 
work. To the Saxon tradition belong 
the disposition of the comer stones, 
and the form of the west door ; while 
the enrichment of the interior walls 
of the nave with blank arcading is 
due to Norman influence, for there is 
no dated record of such decorative 
treatment applied to the inside of an 
English building before the Conquest 
To the same source are due the in- 
dented and billet mouldings. More- 
over, the two-light openings of the 

The Bmlder* June n, 1898, 
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tower, the elongated form of the shafts, the P re- Loin bardic cubical capitals each 
with its abacus and pulvin, and the bases consisting of two rolls (one of bulbous 

outline) separated by a hollow cham- 
“ ■ ’ _ 1 1 ' - , fer resting on a plinth, all point to 

the English craftsmen having been 
brought into contact with the work 
of their Continental brethren. 

For these reasons the church 
cannot be assigned to the Anglo- 
Saxon period. Its place is in the 
first years after the Norman Con- 
quest, while the two-light windows 
may even be the result of an alter- 
ation carried out rather later, in the 
last quarter of the Xlth century. 
No weight need be given to the 
fact that there is a triangular- 
headed doorway, for this form con- 
tinued to be used after the Con- 
quest An instance occurs in the 
tower of Jarrow, erected between 
1074 and 1083. 

The tower of Great Dunham, 
with its rounded openings above 
the two-light windows recalls that 
of St. Benet’s, Cambridge (Fig. 613), 
which we should assign to a post- 
Conquest date (in spite of the long 
, and short work at 'the , angles), that is to say, to the time when the new town of 
Cambridge was rising m the reign of 
; the Conqueror. ’ The Hons,, for instance, 

; from ; which spring the on ter archivolts of) 
its internal ar^ to Lpm- 

,/ bardic, influence _ahd a, date .which is not) 

V; AriglaBaixpii For, ^though eafly as/’ 



Fig. 6i6. ^Langford Church. Tower (Xlth Century). 
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with a mil tnoul lin^ 1 C i; It i*> lighted b\ singk dn’iUe-spHj crl w inc!« > \s a id 

by p i 1 1 ^ of opeiniu^ outlined b\ sunl lolls with folutcd capitals at the imposts 
1 bio It hd'-bu.n tboiKht to - - 7 % v 

go bu Jv to tile \nglo-Sa on r v ***** i 

peihap- to the eatlv )c<iis of the \ 

\Ith cinturv, <n moie piobabh 
to the lugn of the Confe^soi j 

We caniiot accept this \ie\\ j ^ 

I he aich, with its loll moulding 
while lecalhng that at Bosham 
(which itself is subsequent to the 
Anglo-Saxon aich at Stow), is 
shown to be latei by the moie 
intelligent way m which the sup- 
poitsconespond to the ai chi volts, 
and by the moie advanced ait 
displajed m the carving of the ^ 

continuous capitals Fiomanothci £ 

poinl of uevv, the well-executed 
foliage on the capitals of the two- 
light openings is decisive against 
an Anglo-Saxon date We know 
vhat sort of capitals wcie pro- 
duced by English chisels or axes 
Nor is a pie-Conquest date indi- 
cated by the 1 keyhole ” windows, 

for theie is no dated example of ixg CiS — liomsty Uimch Ciuufiv (Xllth Cental) j 
that period to point to, Moieover, 

the external facing, with the returned lesenas at the angles ending in flat imposts, 
has an aii of finish which is not Anglo-Saxon. 

Langford tower must be put in the last quartet of the Xlth centuiy, at a time 
when, under Noi man influence, English caivers weie beginning to produce foliated 
capitals To the same date is to be assigned the headless crucifix now built into the 
outer wall of the south poich, a figure of such mde character that, with its drapery, it 
might be made of wood (Fig. 617). Some writers have compared it to the 
crucifix at Romsey (Fig. 618) But this piece of sculpture, with its figure of the 
Redeemei, so much advanced beyond the figure capitals in tne choir executed in 
the first half of the Xllth century, cannot possibly be earlier than the end of that 
century. 




1 ig CiS — lioniscy Chmch Ciuafiv (Xllth G-ntai) ) 
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CHAPTER IV 

TIIK LOMBARDO-NORMAN STYLE IN ENGLAND 


W HEN the works of Saint Etienne at Caen were begun, Lanfranc was 
obliged to !ca\e the scene of his achievements at Bee, and resign the 
prior’s place to his pupil, Anselm of Aosta (1060-1066), in order to 
become abbot of the new monastery. The change was brought about 
by Duke William (1035-1066), anxious to have near him, in his favouiite city, a 
trusty counsellor, capable of making clear and easy his way to the conquest of the 
crown which on the death of Edward the Confessor had passed to Harold. That 
conquest was the common woik of these two great men, Normandy was too small 
for the lion's gtasp of the one, and the eagle’s flight of the other. 

Although it was the sword of the valiant, fearless warrior, William of Normandy, 
which, on the field of Hastings (1066), decided the fate of England, winning for him 
the title of Conqueror, and placing the long-coveted diadem on his head, nevertheless 
it was the mind of Lanfranc, the soul and spring of the whole enterprise, that 
moulded his conception of the invasion and conquest, correcting, supplementing, 
bringing it to peifection. In all this he received invaluable aid from the Benedictine 
monks and secular clergy of Normandy, and also the suppoit of his pupil, Pope 
Alexander II (1061-1073), and of Hildebrand, aftei wards Gregory VII (1073-1086). 
And after he became aichbishop of Canterbury (1070-1089) he performed a 
woik of the highest importance in organising and consolidating the conquered* 
countiy. 

It was with Lanfranc, too, that the golden age of Lombardo-Norman architecture 
opened in England. And he was scarcely dead when William of St. Carilef began 
the building of his great church at Durham, which was to mark the passing 
of the Lombardo-Norman forms into those of the Transition, and so lead the way to 
the Pointed style. 

Lanfranc, uniting in himself the architect, the man of letters, the diplomat, the 
statesman, was, it appears to me, the most important figure in the ecclesiastical world 
of the Xlth century, with the exception of Hildebiand, who, however, was inferior 
to him in the perfect balance of his faculties. Placed at the summit of the hierarchical 
edifice, Gregory VII embraced In his view at once the vast horizon of the Catholic 
Church and the kingdoms of this world, in which he was the principal factor. But he 
did not know how to select the best ways and the most suitable means for carrying 
out his boundless designs. His insatiable ambition and ill-concealed restlessness were 
serious obstacles to his success ; so that, if Lanfranc had not possessed the will and the 
skill to undo the mischief caused by the pontiff’s lack of patience in dealing \vith 
William* the cry for separation from Rome would not have had to wait till the XVIth 
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centui} befoie it was laiseci The timmphof C inn sa woul 1 not have been lepeatcdin 
the case of the Noiman lion the Lonqm 101 was fumed m aveiy different mould from 
the Empeioi Heni) IV 7 he la^t woids svid to have bcui uttcied by Hildebiand — 

“ Dilcvi lUbtitiam ct odni imquitatxm, piopteie i mono* m exilio ” — words which are 
piescncd in the ‘ Offiuum piopnum bancti Giegorp papac VII " of the Cathedral of 
Salerno, sum up the whole of his work It is the confession of a man who has been 
beaten in the stiuggle against adverse fate 

The Abbl\ Church ot St AlgusTINL, Cam lkburv.— R ecent excavations 
have ie\ealed the scanty lemains of the ciypt of the church begun by the Norman 
abbot, Scotlandus (1070-1087), after demolishing the new work of Wulfiic (1047- 
1059), and finished in 1091 by his successor Vido (1087-1099) 1 2 * 

The body of the church w r as aicaded, and terminated m a semicircle sui rounded 
by an ambulatory with three radiating chapels. 4 The arches of the body of the 
church vveie suppoited by pieis, and the nave was separated from the aisles b) 
columns. The ambulatoiy had cioss vaulting w r ith visible arches 

To judge by w r hat I saw in 1903, the capitals of the supports w r ere of the 
Lombardic cubical ty pe ; and among the bases w r ere some of bulbous form in the 
Anglo-Saxon style, consisting of a plinth and a thick loll with a smaller roll above 
it. Such bases indicate that English craftsmen w'eie employed in the woiks. When 
the first buildings in the Lombardo-Norman style were erected, the same thing must 
have happened in England which had taken place previously in Normandy in the 
days of William of Volpiano, as we explained in our account of the church 
at Bernay ; that is to say, Anglo-Saxon workmen were put under the direction 
of Norman workmen, who also undertook the more difficult tasks, such as the cross 
vaulting. The aitistic paits, eg. the capitals, bases, stiingcourses, cornices, 
were geneially left to English hands, and this explains the poverty of the 
lesults. 

As the plan of the ciypt must have been repeated in the choir above, 
St Augustine’s affords the earliest certain instance in England of a choir 
ambulatory with radiating chapels. For though vve know that Westminster Abbey 
had an apsidal choir with surrounding aisle in the time of Edward the Confessor, 
it does not follow that it had a system of radial chapels 

Related to this ciypt is the one at Gloucester, as constructed by Serlo (1089). 

Among the remains of the church at Canterbuiy, the presence of the Lombardic 
type of cubical capital should be noticed, for this is the earliest dated English 
building in which it occurs. 

Canterbury Cathedral. — The primitive church of Augustine, restored and 
increased in height by Odo (942-959), 50 and repaired by Canute after the Danes 
in 1011 had set fire to the roof, 7 was finally burned in the year 1067* Within seven 
years (1070-1077) Archbishop Lanfranc rebuilt the cathedral. 8 Under his successor 
Anselm (1096-1109), about the year 1096, Prior Ernulf, who bad passed with 

1 Ralls Series — Elm ham, Htstoria mcnasteni S, Auqustem Ctmitmunsis* 

2 MabiUon, Annates Qsd. S. BtnedicH . 2 Twysden, op. cih —Ckumologta Aujmlmemfs Cant. 

4 Ruutltslgp, Excavations at St. Austin's Abbey > Canterbury — 7 he Chunk of SS. Peter and Paul. 

» Rolls — The Jhslonans of the Chmch of Yotk and its At ckfrishops— Vila Oswald* arih. Eboracemis. 

* Wharton, op at,-~ Ofebome, Vita Odoms ate hep. Cahtmi wnsts. 

7 Whftrton, op. at. — Vita S. Blphegt arektep. Cant. 

K Rolls Sei its — Eadmet t histona novotitm in Anqha 
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Lanfranc from Bee to Caen,’ and had thence been summoned to Christ Church, 
Canterbury, demolished the eastern limb of the cathedral and began its recon- 
struction, It was completed by Prior Conrad, who gave his name to the choir, 
and the dedication followed in 1130. 

In 1174 Conrad’s choir, which had a painted wooden roof, was destroyed by fire. 
It was rebuilt between 1175 and 1184 by the architects William of Sens, and 

William “ English by nation/ 5 
f , . ' 1 who extended its length towards 

the east, incorporated part of 
the outer walls of the preceding 
, church in the new work (as may 
readily be seen from Fig. 619), 
and kept untouched only the 
crypt with its two lateral chapels. 
In the XIVth century the nave 
and transept were rebuilt on the 
old lines, and in the XVth the 
great central tower was erected. 

Gervase 1 tells us that Lan- 
franc's church was of cruciform 
j plan with a central tower. The 
arches of the nave were carried 
on piers, and there were two 
j lofty, towers at its western end. 
Each, arm of the transept had a 
vaulted gallery or loggia, sup- 
ported on three sides by the 
outer walls, and on the fourth by 
a pier. The choir was raised by 
several , steps , above the level of 
the rest of the, church, and two 
1 flights of stairs led down to the 
,crypb The form of the -chojr' 
/'arid crypt is unknown, for Get- 
■ : vase di<J not, see them, and wais 
m<>t ^cjuairttedwjth apy deserfp- 
Put ; IjJs account of -the 
^ anddmperfebt it . 



Vjt V’ iW '.Tstev. «. a >. w/,? - ,v< 
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A di awing made by the monk Edwin gi\es a vLw of the e^leiioi of the nu 
diou and the remains of Lanfianc’s chuich 

Einulfs cij T pt has come down to u-> almost untouched, and mcicly bioken 



log 620 — Canterbury Cnhedral Ciypt Chapel of St John 01 St Gabncl 
(Xlth and \IIth Centuues) 


into at its junction with the other pait of the ci) pt belonging to the late Xllth 
centuiy structuie. Several of its Lombai die cubical capitals, as well as of those in 
the two lateial chapels (Figs. 620, 621), weie carved and ornamented in vaiious ways 
in the course of the works cairied 
out after the disaster of 1174. This 
may be inferred fiom the fact that 
the capitals in Conrads and Ernulfs 
building were left plain — “in capi- 
tellis vetenbus opus erat planum, in 
novis sculptura subtills,” as Gervase 
says , and also from the advanced 
stage of art displayed by the carv- 
ings, which suits the period we have 
suggested. 

Before leaving the subject I 
may remark that Edwin’s view of 
the church is of the same date as 
the other illuminations in the Can- 
terbury Psalter, 1 that is to say, of 
the Xllth and not the Xth century- 
This fact has not been previously 
observed, and it i educes the age of 
the Psalter, which has hitherto been 
studied only from the palaeographical 
and not from the architectural point of view, or by anyone who was familiar with 
mediaeval buildings. The Psalter contains numerous representations of structures 
1 Tnjxtrttium Psaltenum Madwim in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, 



Fig, 62 r, — Canteibury Cathedial. Crypt, Capital in Chapel 
of St. John or St Gabnel (Xlth ana Xllth Centuries). 
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which indicate a date latet than the Norman Conquest We will only cite the 
instinct of a basilica with a cential cupola decoiated with two tieis of blank aicadmg 
scpaiatcd h\ a band w ith le^enas at mtenals Now, it is known that, in England, 
lantern toweis weie not embellished with such arcadmg before Lanfianc’s lebuildmg 
of his cathedial, and that w why the cential towei of Westminster Abbey was 
dc\oid of it as shown bj thcBajeux Tapestiy Theie is also another view of a 



tig 622 — -Duibam. Chapel m the OxsUe (1072) 


church with arcading of a refined type running below the line of the aisle roof, a 
featute which appears on no dated English building earlier than the Conquest 

The Chapel of Durham Castle. — Durham Castle was begun in 1072, 
and the fruitless siege by the murderers of the unfortunate Bishop Walcher 
(1071-1080) shows that it had been finished before 1080. The fact that the 
canons of Waltham, whose church and lands had been given to the see of Durham 
by the Conqueror (1075), contributed m the days of Rannulf Flambard an annual 
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payment towards the building of the 
castle, as we learn from the ex- 
emption which Queen Matilda ob- 
tained for them, only means that 
their subsidy went towards the im- 
portant works executed by that 
energetic and restless prelate to 
increase the strength of both castle 
and city. 

The castle chapel is the one 
described by the monk Laurence, 
afterwards prior of Durham (1149- 
1154) as “non spatiosa nimis, sed 
speciosa satis.” 1 1 3 It is of rect- 
angular form, divided into three Fig 
aisles with unraised cross vaulting 
(Fig. 622 )♦ The carving on the capitals 






: Fig. 624.— Durbatii. Chapel intheCasfle. ' Capital 

ba$a|^ ■«! 


. 623. — Durham, Chapel in the Castle. Capital (1072). 

of the columns is executed without under- 
cutting, and the decorative elements 
are sometimes well treated ; but 
the representations of living crea- 
tures are clumsy in design, and 
rude in execution (Figs. 623, 624, 
625). The chisels, were, generally 
speaking, Norman, as is shown by 
; the, introduction of their character- 
istic crocket capital. .One of the 
earliest instances in the North of 
England 6f this type is to be found 
;• in the crypt of Lastingham church, 
rebuilt about 1078.* , 

' , , The . Cprinthiariesque crocket 

.. . capital, which has been wrongly 

(1072)., described; by some writer & 
v- ;, tV fe bf tepibte 6rigm(c ;Ih 
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Cerveteri, and on those of a 
terracotta urn in the Museum 
at Perugia, dated respectively 
about the IVth century, and 
the Ilnd or Illrd century 
B.C. 


English carvers worked 
on the chapel at Durham as 
well as Norman ones, and 
this explains the low grade of 
art displayed by some of the 
results, I should, for instance, 
assign to Northumbrian artists 
the capitals with a grotesque 
human head, a siren, a stag, 
and a horse, all of which pre- 
sent various mutual analogies, 

while they are quite different 
Fig. 626.— Perugia. ^ Tomb^of the Volumnii. Cinerary urn from others of the liv ; ng 

creatures represented, such as 
the strange animal head with protruding tongue, and the human figures holding 
up the abacus. ' 

Anyone who compares the foliage of the best of these capitals with that in the 
cathedral on the capitals of the in- 
terior door near the south arm of the 
transept, and on the four capitals of 
the blank arcading in the nave aisles, 
wijl be at once struck by the inferiority 
ofthe artists who produced the foliated pf| 
capitals in the cathedral. Noting this ; 
fact,; and considering that the cubico- 
spherical is the prevailing type Jii the ; 
great , chnrch, weshall , be/safe' in ex- 
cluding any Norman artists * 

whether monastic dr lay.' v , 

The Jm^onryjof th$, cjbapef raajr ^ 
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and Ralph de Diccto say that it was Lanftanc himself wh> earned out the 
lebuildmg 12 

Abbot John de Celia ( 1 195- 1214) pulled do * n the west fiont in cider to make a 
new one The woik on the new front v as continued b) his succcssui, William of 
Tiumpmgton (1214-1235 , who altcud the aisle wmJovs in the new st}le and 
lemodelled the top of the cuitial towei Abbot George of Ileitford took in hand the 
leconstiuction of the chon which, with its Lad) Chapel, was completed in 132C b> 
Abbot Hugh of Eveisden (1308-1326^ In 1323 two of the pieis on the south side 
of the na\e collapsed, and five aichcs of the aicade had to be lebudt. John of 
Wheathamstcad (1420-1440, 1451 
1464; made extensive changes 
The lestoiations of lecent jeais 
have to a considerable extent 
altered the onginal featuies of the 
chuich 

Of the Norman stiuctme theie 
survive, in a more or less altered 
state, the tiansept and cential 
tower, the junction between this 
and the chon, and the body of the 
nave except the west front. » 

The nave (Fig 627) and tian- 
sept (Fig 628) letain then wooden 
ceilings The aisles, to judge by 
what is left of the old choir, were 
originally covered with rude un- 
taised cioss vaulting 

In the tiansept maybe noticed 
some baluster shafts which have 
been used over again The) have 
vaiious mouldings, and aie turned 1 
on the lathe. Possibly they vveie 
made m the second half of the 1 
Xth century, in the days of Abbot r * 6z8 - St AUuns gg*Sg> : Xorth a,MofUansept 
Eadmer, who cheiished a design of 

rebuilding the church * We may also observe some Lombardic cubical capitals with 
two half-i ounds on each face. 

Though the design for St. Albans issued from the School of Lanfranc, English 
craftsmen and woikmen were employed in its erection. The masonry (Fig. 629), 
except for a laiger use of bricks, is just like that of the neighbouring St. Michael’s 
(about 950). The design of the piers, consisting of mere icctangular supports without 
engaged shafts, and finished off by simple imposts instead of capitals, was, with its 
bare, montonous simplicity, perfectly in keeping with the scanty skill of the Anglo- 
Saxon craftsmen and buildeis employed in the work. The inferior quality of these 
workmen is furthei betrayed by the poor character of the mouldings throughout the 
church, and the entire absence of carving. Moieover, the presence of English hands is 
indisputably proved by the use made in the transept of the characteristic baluster 



1 Rolls Serits — Hi\tona nevoj wn in Anglia. 
* Roll , 1 So Walbingham, op at 
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duJts which, V>l \\ of mcguhr si/c, \eie marie to fit then places by the addition of 
dums\ bale's oi \rq n- Saxon ihaiactei , and then almost total unfamiliai lty with the 
of the thisd is Jiomi h} the fact that the cubical capitals and the shafts have 
beui hewn with the a\e 

M Albans C athcchal affoids nnl) one featmeof impoitance the cubical capitals 
with two halt-i ounds on each fate , the cailiest specimens of the soit, of ceitain date, 
that I can point to, and the lqncsentatives of the new Anglo-Lombaidic type of 



lig 629 —St Albans Cathedral (1077 ioSS) 


cubical capital which, with some further embellishment, became the scalloped capital 
s.o largely employed by the English builders, 

Lincoln Cathedral was founded in honour of the Virgin by Remigius, originally 
a monk of t£camp, and afterwards bishop of Dorchester and Lincoln (1067-1092) 1 
to leplace an earlier church dedicated to Si Mary Magdalen. The foundation must 
have taken place when he transferred the see to Lincoln, that is to say, after his return 

to 

1 Rolls Smzs-~WiiWm Mahntshintnsis montuhi gesta ponltfcum Anglontm. 
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from Rome (where, through the intercession of Lanfranc, Pope Alexander II had 
restored to him the pastoral staff and ring), and after the transfer had been decreed 
by the council held at Windsor in 1072. 1 We know that the building was finished in 
1091, 9 and in 1092 it was dedicated. 

Damaged by fire about 1141, the cathedral was brought up to date, and vaulted 
. egregie reparando lapideis fide! iter voltis primus involvit”) by the Norman 
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Fig. 631. —Lincoln Cathedral. Central portal of west 
■ front (Xllth Century), 


the building from top to bottom, 1 and 
bishop Hugh of Avalon (1186-1200), 
who had been prior of Witham, took 
in hand its reconstruction in the Pointed 
style with Geoffrey de Noiers for his 
architect. 2 Of the two previous struc- 
tures were retained : part of the west 
front with the two great towers, after- 
wards raised by the addition of a 
very lofty stage in the new style ; the 
westernmost bay of the nave, with some 
alteration, repeated on a later occasion ; 
and the walls of the aisles reduced to 
the form that they present to-day. 

In the west front (Fig. 630) the 
work earlier than Hugh’s time at once 
strikes the eye. It consists of the 
central portion, with two semicircular 
niches, three great recesses, and three 
doorways, and reaches as high as the 
two ranges of intersecting arcading 
above. It is the result of Bishop 
Alexander’s alterations, which gave an 
exceptional thickness to - the wall by 


adding a new facing to that 
built by Remigius, in order to 
enable the great recesses with 
their portals, and the two : 
apsidal Uiches, to be formed 
within it. It is this which * 
explains the fact, that the 
towers, which originally formed 
part: of the facade, no - longer f 
; stands on "the * front line but 
'(iehipilti : / 7/* 

$ , ^Jieforeythe - JCIIth; 
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the end of the Xlth century. 
Moreover, it is quite incon- 
ceivable that Remigius can have 
ornamented the capitals in the 
two apse-like niches of the front 
with foliage in single or double 
ranks, while the most important 
abbey churches erected in the 
island in the course of the Xlth 
century and after the Norman 
Conquest contained only perfectly 
plain capitals, and merely, by way 
of exception, one here and there 
embellished with plain leaves at 
the angles, and then only where it 
occurred, not on the exterior, but 
inside the church. 

Again, it is clearly to the 
Xllth century that we must assign 
the finished scalloped capitals in 
the , portals, for this characteristic 
type did not see the light before 
that period. Lastly, it is quite 



Fig. 633. — Winchester Cathedral. Part of the Old Crypt 
(1079-1093). 



impossible to ascribe the elaborate 
treatment qf the doorways to the _ 
Xlth century. The results pro- 
duced by English’ carvers in the 
test quarter of the Xlth century 
were of a; very different character; 

: } The great r western towers, at 
lea$t in their lower-portions, and as 
, far as the third stage, are also 
mainly the work ofi Bishop Alex- . 
andexv ^.The-’elalibmte decoration,, 

; ;; of sortie of thearcadingarid string- 'h 

rrtHfdftC; rvFflir* ca m ^ 0 +■ * 'L 
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the hunt, ti in uf thi l lstfiuctl tl vn which 't is out object to constiuct, is still woithy 
ol c*tk iti on a-. betii^ the ii^t instance in England after Duiham (1093- 
a 11 iu on «. ^ie it -c do with a -olid inof Bcfoie taking leave of the chuich we may 
ssx that we shall diseuss the lmpoitant 1 chefs of the west fiont when we deal with 
the p *11 h of Malmesbui} 7 Abbej 

\\ IN CHI sjLI\ C\rnlDKU, lebuilt in 1079 by Bishop Walkclin (1070-1098), 
who had picvnush been a monk at b unt Etienne, Caen, and succeeded the deposed 



F»g- — Wmihestci Lathodial South aim of transept (1079-1093). 


Stigand (1047-1069), was conseciated in 1093. 1 The lantern tower, owing to its 
defective construction, fell m 1197, but it was soon after lebuilt in the form wfhich it 
still retains. In the Xllth, Xlllth, XlVth, and XVth centuries various additions 
were made, and a general remodelling took place; so that all that is left of the 
original structure that is visible and in a fair state of pieservation is the transept 
and the crypt. 

The crypt consists of a rectangular central space ending in an apse, with 
surrounding ambulatory (Figs. 632, 633), The central portion, which is supported 
by piers, is divided into two aisles by five short cylindrical pillars, each surmounted by 


1 HoUs Ser*es~- Annans mcnaste) n tfe Wmtonui 
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a capital foimed by a Done o\olo and abacus, lccallu'g the centicd jnci of the 
Chapel of the Pyx in \\ estmiiV'tci Abbe), w Inch belongs to the time of the 
Confesboi Like the ambulatoiy it has unraised cioss nulting I'xom the eastci n 
end staits an elongated apse di\ided down the middle b\ columns cat i \ mg \aultin T 
of the same kind ' 

The tiansept (Figs 6341 630;, paitly lebuilt aftci the fall of the cential towei, 
was designed with a wooden ceiling foi the cential space and the tiiforium, and 



log. 636 — Placenta. Duomo (Xlllh Century). 


unraised cross vaulting in the aisles. The latter has been in part reconstructed with 
ribbing, or strengthened by the addition of libs. 

We find here a form of support, new for England, consisting of a cylindrical 
pillar with a pilaster and a half-column attached to it from which to start a trans- 
veise arch and two springers for the groining. It was copied in Ely and Norwich 
Cathedrals. We may also note the blank arcading used as an interior decoration. 

Walkelin’s church was a ptoduction of the School of Lanfranc so far as the 
genet al conception goes, but it was erected by Norman master masons in co-operation 
with English workmen. The presence of the former is indicated by the vaulting 
in the crypt, where the irregular forms of the bays demanded the services of 
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^tud h \\ llhun of P tu ** tl at the ( t 1 puici 1m t i (' i-dc at London i his 
u i ntti i io*>o) i > tn >u^ht th t tl ^ mid is i muc p u-adc With a ditch M'd th it 
Mic minim Ljn tuu U on w i> not till joy 1 - oi icsd \\c heai rf the new 

aturtuiL is the 1 o u.i of I ondoi ^ c ill) as 1097 

I he aid »tu t was Bishop tnmdulH the cqnbc buildu of the castle at 
11 >th< stei It is piobible that it was not begun immediate!) aftei 1077 when 
he became bishop h i\m_, piuioud) been LaniiaivL pioctod, as he must have been 
<lceplj occupied in icmed) ing the miseiable state in which he found his bishopric, 
installing the Benedictines, and piovidmg them with a 


monasteiy 0 A likdv date is 1080 

The chapel ^Fig 637 , which is on the fust floor of 
the Towei, consists of a na\e and aisles, with an apsidal 
end The nave is coveied by ban el vaulting with a 
half dome at the end, and the aisles by uniaiscd cioss 
vaulting with a continuous bauel vault foi the tnfoiium. 





Tigs 638, 639, 640, 641, 642, 643 —Town of London Capitals m be Johr’s Chapel {about 10S0) 

{Froth sletiha by Miss P Ft me ) 


I believe it to have been the work of Norman builders and craftsmen, as, indeed, 
was the whole of the Tower* The Normans being, as has been observed/ the 
importers of this type of fortress into England, we cannot suppose that they employed 
inexpciienced English masons on work that was quite unfamiliar to them The 
presence of Noiman ci aftsmen is attested, apait from the form of the vaulting, which 
is unusual in English Lombardo-Norman churches, by the artistic details (Figs* 638, 
639, 640, 641, 642, 643), especially the foliated capitals, quite alien to English 
taste at the time* 

1 Duchesne, Htst nor m siupt ant -"-Gotta GtnUehni duas Noimannotum et tegis Angforum, 

- Clark, Mediaeval mihtaiy architect we tn England 

* Sparke, op at ~~Chromcon Att&hac per fohatmem abbatem Burp S PUn. * 1 1 earns, Tex tus Modern % s, 

1 Wharton, op, a l — Eimdfi iptuopi Poffensts collet, tanea dt iebns Ecrtewie Rojfenw 
0 Wharton, op, at '—Vita Gundulfi epm< Foffimu. 7 Clark, op ah 
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It may be noticed that the form of the chapel, with a central arcaded space 
encircled by an ambulatory, reproduces Walkelin’s crypt at Winchester. 

Rochester Cathedral was rebuilt either by Lanfranc 12S or by his favourite 
pupil, Bishop Gundulf (1077-1108) with assistance from the archbishop. 4 This 

rebuilding is believed 

j ” ■ w™ - '■ ^ ,‘7 : ' ' ’ 7; b y some and I 

^ " 1 . jj agree with them — to 

, * ^ : . r ,*v ' yv'- V; about 1080 after the 

!;■*-/; ’V , \ i ; ; )'■; •; 2 more pressing needs 

*; ,L'!' .-^v; 0 f th e see and con- 

vent had been at- 
tended to, during 
i which interval the 
I old church was left 
standing. It was not, 
3 however, completed 
till the time of Arch- 
bishop William I 
(1123-1136), when 
| the consecration took 
L place in 1 1 30 or 1133, 
and also the, transla- 
tion into the new' 
church .of the body 
| of the bishop St. 
Ithamar (655), 
>vhence:.one may rea- 
sonably suppose that 
it was, about then 
that the bid churcfe 
was demolished.. 
After. ’Suffering 
. ; 1 seribtis injuries , frbm 

£^*4 '$£7% i 179? f 
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masonry. The bays of the crypt have short cylindrical piers, surmounted by funnel- 
shaped cubical capitals (imitations of Lombardic cubical capitals), hewn with the axe, 
and covered by a plain abacus. Below these piers are clumsy bases consisting of a 
plinth with thick ovolo, or else plinth, large half-roll, and necking. From them 
springs rough unraised cross vaulting without visible arches. Evidence of this kind 
both in construction and decoration clearly points to Anglo-Saxon handiwork. To 
the same source is 
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suo mcotplim aedifica\it ) and it was he who tianslated into it the body of 
St I thddu.cU 1 

In 1109 the chinch became a cathcdtal Bibhop Geoffrey Ridel ('1174-1189) 
tuctid the western tiansept, and a new west fiont with its towei nearly up to the 
toot foi thib is surel} the meaning of the woids “novum opus usque occidentcm 
cum tune usque ad cumulum feie pei feci t" 2 and not that he built the body of the 
chui ch fiom the thud ba) west of the eastern ciossing, 01 that he completed the west 



Tig 646 — Uy Cathedial North aim of mam tiausopt (Xlth and Xllth Centuries) 


end of the old church, as has been suggested, for there is nothing m the building 
answering to such an interpolation. 

Bishop Eustace (1198-1315) next added the naithex or Galilee to Ridel’s work. 
In the XTIIth centmy, undei Bishop Noithwold (1229-1254), the choir was 
engthened , and the cential tower* after its fall in 1322* was rebuilt as an octagon 
instead of a squaie, involving the demolition of two of the tiansept bays and the 
leconstiuctjon of three of those of the choir In this way all that was left of the 
woik of the Xlth and Xllth centuries was the aims of the chon transept (Figs 645* 

1 Whoiton, op at — Thomas motmht Ehenm kntoiw, Ehenst* 

Wharton, op at j\Icneu hi Ehensts conhntiaho historian Elurtsn 
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646) and the na\e (Fi^ 647 as fai as the western tiam pi tli 1101th 111 aim >f\ bun 
is wanting The eastern uansept is ai led. The ce iti il p ntn n uul tb^. ti f 111 ip 
had from the beginning wooden 1 >ofs the disLs h ui i; misused uo^s \ 1 h 

loofs of the nave and its aisles wcic tieated r n the s une punciple 

The geneial effect of Ll> Cathedial lccdls its eldu sistu, \\ inr bcstci ml tlu 
hemisphencal cubical capital piedominates 

We do not share the thcoiy that the nave of the chuich was completed 
Bishop Ridel 01 in the reign of Heniy II (1154-11S9 Besides being opposed to 
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the statements of the Ely Chronicle, it is also at -variance with the aspect of the 
building The more lecent parts of the eastern tiansept, which must be assigned to 
Abbot Richard — for the older, that is to say the plainer parts, belong, of coutse, to 
Simeon — show too strong analogies of organic stiuclure, masonry, and decoration, 
with the rest of the chuich for us not to recognire the single idea which infoims it, 
and the impossibility of keeping that idea unchanged through the long senes of years 
between 1 106 and the reign of Henry II. The spirit, moreover, which animates 
Geoffrey Ridel’s work is too distinct to allow us to regard it as a mere continuation of 
an unfinished stiuctuie left by his predecessors. On the contraiy, the church must 
have been perfect and complete, as is indicated by the alterations required in older to 
fit the new work on to the old. 
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I think that the small Lombardic portal known as the “Prior’s doorway,” a later 
insertion in the southaisle wall, should be ascribed to Ridel. Its design is more in 
keeping with his time than with that of Eustace, in whose Galilee the pointed arch 
predominates. 

Ely Cathedral was the first English church which exhibited the Romano- 
Ravennate decorative feature of an arched corbel course. But apart from this we 
have not discovered any other new element 


Worcester Cathedral was rebuilt in 1084 by Bishop Wulstan II 
(1062-1095) in place of the church erected by Oswald, bishop of Worcester 

(961-992) and archbishop of 
York (972-992) which in its turn 
was the successor of the original 
structure (680) of the time of 
King Ethelred and Archbishop 
Theodore. It was seriously 
damaged by fire in 1113, and 
injured by the fall of the central 
tower in 1175 ; and the dedica- 
tion did not take place till 12 18. 1 2 
The only parts of Wulstali’s work 
spared by later reconstructions, 
which are of interest to us, are a 
, considerable portion of the crypt 
underthe choir, and a portion of the 
south-east pier of the central tower, 
The crypt (Fig.- 648) consists : 
/of a rectangular central space, 
terminated by a semicircle with a 
surrounding ambulatory, flanked 
by . two ' apodal chapels. The 
% capitals of the columns are of 'the 
, ; Lombardic cubicQ-spheiical type, 

; pcpasionaily chamfered ofjf in the 
"■A lower -part . im prde^ to fit , ; the \ 
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practice in this difficult craft. The carvers employed were Anglo-Saxon, as can be 
seen from the clumsy attempts to decorate two of the plain capitals in the crypt, and 
also from the base mouldings. And this is confirmed by the decorative features of 
the arched passage or Slype (Fig. 649) leading out of the west side of the cloister, 
where the bulbous capitals formed by a very large roll between two smaller ones 
(thldi [tvtR^fctn] tl£ but ts^ttllh hi t)' ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


iV.;./ 4 ; 
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pait of the cithedial (built 
when William Rufus ic 
stoied the city in 1092) 1 
with spuis added at the 
coineis of the base plinth, 
the earliest instance of thi** 
Lombaidic featuie known 
in England 

These cylinducal pieis 
had a long careei, so that 
m the second half of the 
Xllth century we find them 
still employed, foi instance, 
in the nave of Heiefoid 
Cathedial, belonging to the 
time of bishop William de 
Vere (1186-1199) Oi, 
again, in Waltham Abbey 
(Fig 651), founded as the 
Church of the Holy Cioss 
and St Lauience in 1062, 
and lebuilt by Hemy II 
1 1 j 650 — Mahem Irioi> Chrnch (1085) when he installed in it 

canons regulai 2 * * The 

onginal carving on the capitals of the south door exactly fits the second half of the 
Xllth century Of the church consecrated in 1066 no tiace is left 

Gloucester Cythedrax — St. Petei’s Chuich, Gloucester, was ougmally 
founded in 681 by Osnc, undei a grant fiom Ethelred, king of Meicia (675-704) 
Anothei king of Mercia, Beornwulf (who accoiding to Hemy of Huntingdon 4 only 
icigncd one yeai), 
rebuilt it in 823 
Aldrcd, bishop of 
Woiccstei (1046- 
1062) and aichbishop 
of York (1060-1069) 
icbuill and dedicated 
it in 1058 Finally* 

Abbot Seilo (1072- 
1103), who had been 
a canon of Avranches 
and a monk at Mont 

1 Kmg Eley, 7 he tafhe 
drat chunk of Cat It sic 

8 Balls Senes — Annales 
uiawslmt etc Waiethm 

* Leland, Collectanea 
de rebus BrUmmus 

4 Balls Su usSutorta 

Att&rvm Tig 651 —Waltham Abbey Church (\IIth Century) 
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Fig. 652.— .Gloucester Cathedral. 
Capital in the Crypt (1089-1100). 


Saint Michel, began to build it anew in 1089, not leaving one stone upon another of 
Aldred’s work. The dedication took place in iioo. 12 

Extensive damage was done by the fire of 1102 (‘‘ecclesia S. Petri Gloucestriae 
cum civitate igne cremata est”), and the church must 
have suffered again in 1122 when the monastery was 1 

burned. At later dates it was again injured in parts : 

*by fire, suffered from an earthquake, lost one of its 
western towers, and was altered and partly rebuilt in the 
Pointed style. ' | 

The plan of Serlo’s Church is the usual one derived IIIIB 

from William of Volpiano’s design for Bernay (1013), | 

that is to say a basilica of Latin cross form with nave 

and aisles, and two apses projecting from the eastern 'irWffllm 

walls of the transept. The only difference is in the two- d V' 

storied ambulatory, surrounding the choir, with three 

radiating chapels opening out of it S&^oSSTiSKS. 

The original crypt consisted of a central rectangular 1 
space with a semicircular end, enclosed by piers with arches. , Columns divide it into 
three aisles, and it is encircled , by an, ambulatory containing three radiating apsidal 
chapels. One of the capitals (Fig. 652) has on one face a rude human head, as it 
were flattened, in very low relief without any undercutting. In the eastern radiating 
chapel the two columns which support the arch of the apse have capitals with four 
truncated inverted half-cones on the face, which form the archetype of the scalloped 
capital (Fig. 653). At the entrance , to the crypt are two more small chapels 
< , * * ‘. , ' 1 . . corresponding to those in the transept 

above* , , . , ' 

The nave of the church is separated 
/from the aisles by cylindrical piers (Fig. 

1 654). .. The first two bays, together with the. 

west front, are work of the XVth century/' 

- The walls of the 1 nave above the arches 
; -are pierced .by pairs of two-light openings 
: Tor the trifof ium (which has a wooden 4 
rdof), /-divideii ' by shafts with scalloped . 
/capitals/^ . Abdye this /rites' Th^ xlyrestdry i : 
;wl^en 
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Considerable 
alterations were 
made in the tran- 
sept in the course 
of the XIVth and 
XV th centuries. 

The choir has 
now lost its apse. 
The ambulatory is 
covered by unraised 
cross vaulting (Fig. 
655). Of the three 
radiating chapels 
which originally 
opened out of it, 
that on the south is 
well preserved. In 
it two rude wall- 
arches of pointed 
form should be 
noticed. 

The interior of 


the choir now presents to the eye a facing of Perpendicular work, with a vaulted roof 


of, the same style. No doubt it originally had a wooden roof. . Wide spans were 
not vaulted in England till a much later date, and, moreover, if there had been , 
-vaulting it would have been preserved. The theory -that the ramping barrel vaulting 
' ' of the triforium was constructed to resist , the thrust of the choir vault is readily 
disproved by the fact \ 

>, ' that; under exactly the 
same conditions, .the < 

. nave of Saint Etienne 
-V • at;Caen had .a, wooden 

T-i/.r, - v .;y The, ambulatory has : Z 
;,CUari^.; upper; story, , - from ^ 

? t-h fffej i 

i'>*i A.m'.'W k rt- 
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to the second, the nave. Each period is revealed by characteristic features, which 
at the same time differentiate it from the other. 

Thus the crypt and the choir have Lombardic cubical capitals, or else scalloped 
capitals, but not as yet perfected as in the body of the church. The choir arches, 
too, are in two orders, but not moulded. The unraised cross vaulting of the 
ambulatory is simply groined, and the transverse sustaining arches are clumsily 
fashioned. Moreover, ornament is in every case banished from the arches, and 
the wall supports consist of plain engaged shafts. Lastly, the choir has its ambulatory 
in two stories of the same width, and both vaulted. The choir and its junction 
with the transept are therefore to be regarded as undoubtedly the work of Serlo, 
for they are similar in style, and show a less advanced stage of art than the nave 
and aisles. 

The body of the church, on the other hand, is the embodiment of constructive, 
statical, and decorative 
ideas which are diametric 
cally opposed to all this. 

The squat piers of the 
choir are replaced by lofty 
ones, at the expense of the 
triforium stage, reduced 
to the smallest , possible 
dimensions, and covered , 
only by a sloping roof. 

The nave arches have , 


mouldings and ornaments. . 

, In the aisle which remains/ / 

* the .cross vaulting has 
moulded ribs,; and is sus- 
, tained>' Hke the transverse \ 

, , /-arches, by half wall piers - ; 

' -with; ;capitals^' : spmetijiiel';, , 

'* ,^ CC ! r v. e ^ ,/ ' 1 Fig. 65^ —XjIou caster <^thedfraU v tipper ambulator of dipir (roS^-ifpO). 

' exhibiting carving; which i ;-//■/ ,/// \\ ? ", : ; a // - 

, Ts /superior both, iu desigw^ of fee prnarhehteti the, 

^''Wy&rVi If -tv*' 4}': 
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shape in the eastern chapel of the crypt, and in an embellished form in the body 
of the church. 

It is also the earliest case in England of a choir and transept triforium entirely 
vaulted ; while the two rude pointed arches in the south choir chapel are the earliest 
instance of the use of that form in construction. It was not long before it was 
employed in one of the monastic buildings connected with the church. The difference 
between the construction of the cross vaulting in the crypt and that in the lower choir 
ambulatory, and also the occurrence in the crypt of foliated capitals and of one with a 
human head, show that both Norman and English carvers and masons were 
employed. The Normans, for instance, are responsible for the best of the vaulting in 
the crypt The foliated capitals and the carved head must also be ascribed to them. 

Buildings erected in 
England in the 
Xlth , century, after 
the Conquest, are 
almost devoid of 
artistic features of 
this kind, so com- 
mon in Normandy ; 
and this means that, 
for the time imme- 
diately following 
the Conquest, 
wherever we do not 
find Anglo - Lom- 
bards or scalloped 
capitals and bulbous 
bases, there, in all 
probability, we may 
recognize Norman 
hands. 

r- _ " v : - ( , f ‘ r ' ' ’ Before leaving, 

v ^.Gloucester Cathedral ,we may' observe, that the Chapter .House, altered at the east, 

‘ ^ ivJtJbf', fcjan’k v arcadlng/cpy^ved } by ; a ‘pointed: barrel yaiilt 



Fig, 657.— Norwich Cathedral Choir (Xlth and Xllth Centuries). 
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“ Registrum primum,” preserved in the Cathedra] Treasury, states how far the 
work of Herbert reached, viz. to the altar of the Cross or St. William on the north of 
the choir enclosure, though the writer's information was only derived from the 
tradition current in his time. 

In the <c Anglia Sacra” 1 Bishop John of Oxford (1175-1200) is credited with the 
completion of the church, but the work of this prelate was really confined to the 
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with the variation that the choir chapels are lobed instead of being rectangular 
with apsidal end. 

The original piers of the choir (Fig. 657) consist of cylinders with engaged 
shafts and pilasters. The ambulatory has unraised cross vaulting of a superior 
character to that in a similar position at Gloucester. The triforium above has a 
wooden roof. Originally it must have contained ramping arches designed to give 
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level of that in the choir. The openings foi the cloies»toty passage ate either single, 
in pairs, or in tiiplets with the centie one highci than the othu^. 

The inteiior of the tower has on each side an arcaded wall passage above 
which is a range of pairs of blank arches, with a loutid opening at either end The 
upper story, with its own wall passage, and elaboiatel} ornamented, ib an addition 
to Herbert’s tower, as is shown by the diffeicnce of the oiiginal masonry. 

The nave and aisles are divided by suppoits, alternately laigei and smallei, after 
the Lombardic fashion (Fig 658). Wheie they have not been lefaccd they consist 
alternately of compound piers and cylmdeis (either plain or with spiral gioovin^j for 
the first six arches: the rest are compound piers. The aisles have uniaised cross 
vaulting, and are decorated with blank aicading. 

We said that the erection of the cathedral, interiupted by the death of Bishop 
Herbert (1 1 19), was completed by his suc- 
cessor Everaid, and not by Bishop John of 
Oxford (1175-1200). If an inteival of more 
than half a century had elapsed before the 
work was resumed, we should never have 
found that unity of conception and execution 
which pervades the building, a unity mani- 
fested by the masonry, the architectural 
decoration, and, with one exception, the 
arrangement of the church, and of so obvious 
a character that it takes a skilled eye to 
discover the line which divides the work of 
Heibeit from that of Everard. That line is 
to be found in the sixth bay of the nave, for 
it is there that the cylindiical piers on the 
ground floor come to an end. Our dates 
for the two sets of building operations bring 
the statement of the Norwich Chronicle 
as to Herbert’s share in the work into agree- 
ment with the account in the “ Registrum 
primum” and with the evidence of the 
structure itself. 

As we look at Norwich Cathedral we cannot but be impressed by the feeling that 
the exterior view of the choir and transept presents a whole of an imposing effect 
which is not equalled by that of any other church in the Lombardo-Norman style 
(Fig, 659). 

The most notable features are the following : — 

(1 ) The circular openings, either closed or forming windows. 

The combination and disposition of such round openings with a raised edge on 
the tower of Norwich is curiously reminiscent of the well-known tomb of Eurysaces 
and his wife Atistia, just outside the Porta Maggiore (Praenestina) at Rome (Fig. 
660), believed to belong to the end of the Republic or at latest to the first years of the 
Empire. 1 Or it may have been derived from the round openings of a campanile such 
as the early Xlth century one belonging to San Francesco at Ravenna* It was only 
about the middle of that century that such circular openings, either forming windows 

1 Caetani Lovalelli, Pas$fg$tatt wffa Roma anfua—Xl sepohro di JSuriswe fuori delta Porta Maggim to 
Roma. 



Fig. 660. —Rome, Tomb of Cmysaces ( 1 st 
Century u c. or 1 st Cuitury 
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( i with ri t'c c< Uttti l nuip .->v I e^an li appcn in Publish towers, as the examples at 
Euil\ P, niton (. nmbiul^v and Guat Dunham infoim us Inom Notwich it soon 
passul to Ext lei, wlv ie the s >uth towel of the cathedial, begun by Bishop William 
Waulwast i top n 5 o and finished b\ Bishop Ilemy Mai shall ('1194-1206), displays 
lows ( t these openings between smaller ones of tbe same fotm in groups of two, four, 
01 five Fiom Exeter it tia\ oiled to Ely, wheie the gieat w'est tower has rows of 
ciictilar openings each containing a quatrcfoil These smaller apeitures had 
occuncd pieviously in connection with the five-light openings on the tower at Earl’s 
Bai ton 

Round openings had already been ustd by the Roman builders to provide air and 
light for the wooden loofs of buildings and for the buildings themselves, as may be 
.seen in the Temple of Ceres and Faustina, now Sant’ Uibano, in the Valle Caffarella 
near Rome, elected by Heiodes Atticus in the I Ind century A D , where the end of 
the building is pierced by a large round opening flanked by two windows. Their use 
was also extended to cupolas. Plenty of instances can be found, either in surviving 
lemains 01 diawings of buildings w'hich have disappeared. Such aie the so-called 
“ Tempio di Siepe ” at Rome , the cncular mausoleum in the Villa of the Gordians on 
the Via Praenestina near Rome , a presumable bath chamber shown in one of 
Bramantino’s sketches lepioduced by Mongeri ; a structure of uncertain charactei 
which appears as an lllustiation in our account of the Holy Sepulchie, and has its 
cupola lighted by a row of round openings ; and, lastly, the so-called Tower of 
Boethius at Pavia (which fell in 1 584), the appearance of which has been preserved 
for us by Sangallo and Spelta. 1 

( 2 ) The double-cone moulding, which reappears for the first time after the 
Romano-British age in this cathedral. 

As we look at the exterior and seek for points of compaiison, we are struck by 
the fact that, in spite of the lavish use of blank aicading, there is no suggestion of 
the external open galleries which had just at this time come into fashion in Italy. 
The explanation of their absence is to be found in the fact that when Heibeit 
Losinga, before the transfer of the see to Norwich and the foundation of the cathedral 
there, visited Rome about the year 1093 in order to suirender the ring and pastoral 
staff w'hich he had obtained by simoniacal means, 8 this architectural motive was only 
just making its appearance in its simplest form on the chapel of St Aquilinus 
at Milan. 

Tewkesbury Abbey Church is believed to have been founded in 715 with a 
dedication to the Virgin, and must have been in existence in 8oo, for in that year (or 
in 803) Brihtric, king of Wessex, is said to have been buried in the chapel of St. Faith. 
It was refounded by Robert Fitz-Hamon,and put under Giraldus, abbot of Cranbourne, 
who now became the first abbot of Tewkesbury ( 1 102-1 109). The precise date of this 
new foundation is not known, but there are grounds for believing that it took place in 
x 102 when Giraldus and his monks at Cranbourne moved to Tewkesbury. The new 
church appears to have been dedicated in 1123. 346 It suffered from fire in 1178, and 
the new work visible at the top of the nave walls is to be explained bj' this disaster. 
It was not, however, “ redacta in pulverem ” as the Winchester annalist says, 0 for 
traces of the fire are still to be seen on the fabric. In the course of the restoration 

1 Bntoria di fat to notab th occo n net? unite* so e m par to tolar e ml Regno di Gothic ecc. 

3 Rolls Series— Radulfi de Dueto opera histonta . 

* Rolls Senes— Chiomca mag* Hr * Rage** de Bomdene. * Dug&ile, op. dto 

5 Rolls Series— Annates mwasiau de Tkeokabma. 8 Rolls Seim— Annates monastei u de Wintonia, 
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the choii an.t ttav^ept iua ictuched aulling eub-tituti d f 1 the wokLii lout, 
and the four' of ni.uK ail tlv windm -> rh.inqtd Neieithcl \ lth tin exception of 
the chon, tin chuuh unum-. oi it n.h n the fii>t q,i«itn of tlx Xllth ccntuu 
1 i s . of) 1 1 The pi in is rupied fr un that of Glouce'tu 

Tew kc-buiv Abbe \ built undu the duection of a monk, who-,2 name Alfred 
points to his being an I n^hdiman, eontain- the following clistnu tt\ e fcatuies 

(I, The puucil bases in the atcadal wall-pass i 'es of the muc Fi_, 06 1 



Fig. 66i —Tewkesbury Abbey Church (Xllth Centurj). 


the second instance of this feature that we have met with in England, the first being 
at Carlisle. 

(2) The great recess of the west front (Fig. 663), apparently suggested by the one 
in a similar position in the Palatine Chapel at Aachen (796-804), copied again by 
Bishop Alexander (1x23-1148) in his cathedral at Lincoln. 

(3) The unraised cross vaulting with square-edged ribs in the chapel on the 
ground floor of the transept, undoubtedly belonging to the early years of the Xllth 
century, and probably to the time of Abbot Giraldus ; consequently one erf 1 the first 
examples to be found in England. 

On taking leave of Tewkesbury we may observe that the triforium-like passage 
VOL 11 q 
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with pairs of openings was derived from the one in Chester Abbey Church (Fig. 664) 
(which only became a cathedral in 1541), begun in 1093 by Hugh Lupus, Earl of 
Chester, who imported monks from Bee, and made Anselm’s chaplain, Richard, their 
abbot (1093-1 117), and finished by Abbot William (1121-1140). The foundation of 
Hugh Lupus replaced the original one of Wulfhere, king of Mercia (657-675), 
restored by Athelstan (925-940), and dedicated to St. Werburgh. 1 

The quasi-triforium of Tewkesbury also recalls the one in the transept of 
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wntu mentions it i^un in his 
accent t of \irhbi-*bop Akhed 
f io r J-10O9 The new founda- 
tion ^ gene talk admitted to 
ha\c taken p 1 icc undet Thomas 
II, aichbtshop ot \oik ( I ioS- 
1114 ) foi the “Rcgi^trum 
Album ” of the ehuich contains 
a letter fiom an aichbishop 
Thomas to the people of his 
diocese m the County of Not- 
tingham asking foi a contribu- 
tion of alms towaids the build- 
ing The writet cannot be 
eithei Thomas I (io/o-iioo) or 
Thomas III (1300-1304), for 
there is nothing in the structure 
answering to the dates of these 
prelates. 

The new church (Fig 665) 
had its choir lebuilt in the 
Xlllth centuiy • the rest letains 
its ongmal foim, though it has 
lost the two tiansept chapels. 







Fig 603 — Ttftkeibuiy Abbc\ fhuich 
Centurjl 


Wtst fir nt (\IIth 


fig 664 — Cbtstei Cathedral North arm of tnm&ept 
(Xlth Century). 


The nave was designed with a wooden 
ioof, while the aisles had unraised, ribbed 
cross vaulting (Fig 666 ) 

Southwell Cathedral appears to me 
to be the result of two distinct sets of 
operations, duung the first of which the 
building was finished as far as the nave, 
while the second saw the completion of 
the church. This would explain the 
change m the mouldings of the aiches m 
the aisle vaulting But there can have 
been only a short interval between them, 
for the structme is evidently the result 
of a single conception. The interruption 
may have teen connected with the dis- 
turbed beginning of Thui stan’s primacy 
(1114-1140) The two opeiations fall 
within the peiiod between 1 108 and about 
1125, and in any case they cannot belong 
to the time of Thomas I, on account of 
the great cylindrical piers with orna- 
mented capitals, and of the ribbed cross 
vaulting. Still less can they fall in the 

Q 2 
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years of Thomas III, for in that case Southwell would have been a church in the 
Pointed style. 

Southwell, with Gloucester and Peterborough, proves that by the first quarter of 
the Xllth century Lombardic ribbed cross vaulting was diffused in England. Its 
other noteworthy features are these. 

First come the round windows which light the nave and transept (Fig. 667). 
This form of aperture, which we shall notice presently in the church of Steinbach 
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the great eastern arch of the crossing (Fig. 669). They exhibit subjects from sacred 
story, with figures of infantile design; and also display scroll work, lilies, crosses 
leaves, flowers, the symbolical lamb and cross, a dove, and a chaotic group of fanciful 
buildings with arches and round windows which seems to represent Jerusalem, and 
has been described, without the smallest foundation, as a church in the Byzantine 
style. 1 

It has been thought that these reliefs, now a good deal hidden by the organ, are 
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chaplain to Hemy I 
(1100-1135), who pro- 
vided a large endow- 
ment. Piior Robert of 
Ciicldade (1141-1180) 
obtained fiom Pope 
Hadiian IV (1 154-1159) 
a confirmation of the 
new privileges of his 
priory (1158) In 1180 
the translation of the 
body of St. Frideswide 
took place, and in 1190 
the church suffered from 
a fire : “ Combusta est 
ecclesia Sanctae Frides- 
wide.” 123 With the last 
event we conclude the 
history of the church, so 
far as it has leached us, 
as being all that is of 
immediate interest for 
our purpose. 

Oxford Cathedral 
contains no new element 
which can contribute to 
an exposition of the development of Lombardo-Norman architecture in Great Britain. 
But we may well spend a short time over a church situated in so ancient and 
celebrated a seat of culture and learning, especially 
as more has been written about it to lead students 
astray than to guide them along the path of truth. 

The oldest parts of the building show three 
separate constructions, and it is with reference to 
their respective dates that the erroneous opinions 
have been formulated which we shall endeavour as 
briefly as possible to refute. 

We have already spoken of the scanty remains 
of Ethelred’s church, incorporated in the new one 
erected by Prior Guimund about mi, the walls of 
which are constructed of rubble faced with courses 
of dressed stone The similarity between the con- 
struction of these walls and those of the church of 
Bernay (10x3) (we say nothing of that of Fdcamp, of 
the year 990, which is also adduced in evidence, 
because we showed that there is no existing trace of 
it above ground) has given rise to the suggestion 

that they belong to the days of Kthelred, But this does not take into account 

1 Bugdale, of. tit, ' i fafe Senes — Attn ales tie Oseneia et chonicon Thomas Wykes, 

* Rails Series — WiUtbrn Malm, menathi tysta tanlificum Attglonm. 


Fig 667.— Southwell Cathedral (Xllth Century). 



Fig 669,— Southwell Cathedral. Capital 
xu the crossing (Xllth Century). 
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the difference between the condition of X urnamly at the beginning of the Xlth 
century — a piospeious, well-governed countr> , under the influence of the atttstic 
and intellectual movement ueatod by William of Vulpiano and hi^> fellow 
labourers, and that of England bleeding from the wounds inflicted by \\ar> 
and in\asions, not to speak of the \engeance. accentuated by famine, that the 
massacie of St Biice’s day 
had brought on the unhappy 
country. Nor does the theory 
consider that, from the time 
of Wilfrid ( 634-709) to that 
of Edward the Confessor 
(1041 or 1042-106G), no 
English dated church ex- 
hibits masonry of this kind. 

That it leally belongs to 
Guimund’s work is clearly 
proved by two things. The 
first is the presence of the 
much discussed pair of open- 
ings from the old quasi- 
iriforium in the south arm 
of the transept, with their 
bulbous based shafts, their 
capitals with two scallops 
on each face, and their plain 
arches (Fig. 670). St Albans 
Cathedral (1077-1088), was 
the first building of certain 
date to show capitals of the 
kind. There is no trace of 
„a quasi-triforium of this sort 
before that in Chester Cathe- 
dral, founded in 1093. It is 
impossible, therefore, that 
Ethelred’s church can have 
exhibited these features 
which had not been thought 
of in his time. 

The second is the 
presence of thick cylindrical Fig. 668. — Southwell Cathedral. West end (Xlltb Century). 
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piers in Kthelred’s reputed 

work, but really that of Guimund, These piers have obviously been altered, but we 
are not without information as to the kind of capital they possessed, for in the south 
choir aisle two of Guimund’s time remain, with their capitals showing stiff, plain 


leaves at the angles. But English churches of large size did not contain stout 
cylindrical piers before Aldwine’s application of them in Malvern Priory Church 
(1085), though the School of Lanfranc had used them in the crypt of Winchester 
Cathedral and the chapel of the Tower of London, but of smaller dimensions. 

Guimund’s church did not remain long intact, perhaps on account of defects 
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m construction, which would explain the 
new facing with which it w T as invested ; 
or, it may be, owing to injury received 
when Stephen burned Oxford in 1152. 
Certain it is that the structure was 
remodelled, partly by rebuilding, partly 
by alteiations, partly by facing the old 
w T ork with new*. All this was carried 
out by Prior Robert of Crickdale, after 
the confirmation of 1158 had put him 
in a position to do so, and very probably 
about 1170 ; so that the work was quite 
finished in 1180 when the tianslation 
of St. Frideswide took place, an event 
which must have been subsequent to the 
renewal of the church. As long ago 
as 1762 Thomas YVarton 1 had fixed on 
1180 as the date of Christ Church. 

The no less discussed capitals in 
the choir (Fig. 671), though much 
decayed, aie additional evidence as to 
the date of this restoration. They are decorated with crocket leaves, others bent as 
if blown by the wind, pal- 
metto leaves, and interlaced 
stalks completely undercut. 

All are wwked with a sure 
and vigorous hand, and 
have a suggestion of the 
Pointed style. The treat- 
ment of the foliage indicates 
a date contemporary with 
that of similar work in 
Canterbury Cathedral, of 
1175 to 1184. The partial 
damage shown by their 
surface may be explained 
by some injury suffered, 
perhaps in the fire of 1190, 
involving their being scraped 
over. 

Peteuborou G II 
Cathedral was destroyed 
by fire in 1115, and two 
years later Abbot John of 
S6ez (1114-1125) took in 

1 Essay m Gothic ArchkeUttre 
in Observations m the Patent Queens 

of Sfmser (and ed.). Fig. 67 n— Oxford Cathedral Choir (Xllth Century.) 




1 1 g. 670 — CXfoid Cathtdial Opening in quasi- 
tufonum (XHlh Centuij). 
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hand its icbuildtn^ Aftci his death the umk mad< slow pi ^ 10-^ hi> 

Henry of Anjou (1128-1133), if we ait, to bJu\< the t count uf him m tne < - 

Saxon Chronicle, not beint, the poison best fitted foi the ta^k It w not till u 4 > 01 
1143 that the monks took possession of the new chon whuh had been t nnplctul 
bj Abbot Maitin of Bee (1133-1155; The woiks wuc continued undu \bbuts 
William of Watemlle (1155-1175;, who elected the ti an sept and tlx thict, ’o\u 
stages of the lantein towei, and Benedict ( 11 77-1 193 who consti noted the na\e as fai 



1 ig 672 — Peteiboi oogh Cathedial South arm of tmnsept (Xllth Cenmry ) 


as the west end The last additions weie the western transept and west front, and the 
church was dedicated m 1337 under Abbot Walter of Bury St, Edmunds (I 233 *~ I2 45 V 
In later times, from the XHIth century onwards, the bell-tower was elected, the 
windows altered, the cential tower rebuilt in the Pointed style keeping only two of 
the supporting atches and the pier*, recently reconstructed on the old lines* Fmther, 
a porch was added to the west fiont, and the eastern end of the choir was concealed 
by a new structuie In 154* the abbey church became a cathedial 

1 Sparke, op at - Ckromcon Jnghae per Johan mm ahbatem Btagi 5 Pefri—Hujoim Candidt cotnoht 
hardens is hutena 
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Choir, tiansept (Fig-,. 672, 673) and na\e (Fig. 674) were designed with wooden 
ceilings, but the aisles had fiom the beginning unraised ribbed cross vaulting (Fig. 
675). The date of the painted ceiling of the nave has been the subject of much 
controversy I have examined it, especially fiom under the roof, and have come to 
the conclusion that it belongs to the XIVth centuiy, when the lantern of the centtal 



Kg. 673.— Peteiborongh Gathedial. Noxth ana of transept (XXIth Century), 


tower and its eastern and western arches were rebuilt, and the original flat ceiling was 
replaced by a new one which fitted the new pointed western arch of the tower. 
Moreover, we cannot imagine that there would have been any^question of so rich a 
ceiling at a time when the nave which it covered showed such poverty of decoration. 

Peterborough Cathedral tells the same story as the one preserved by the 
Chronicle and History of the monastery to which we have referred The work of John 
of S<tez includes the apsidal end of the choir with its perfectly plain arches, and the 
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choir aisles west of the apse, where again the capitals are absolutely plain. To Abbot 
Martin are to be assigned the upper story of the choir aisles, which shows a larger 
amount of ornament and embellished capitals, and also the eastern side of the transept. 
William of Waterville is responsible for the completion of the transept and the 
erection of the first two bays of the nave and aisles, where the tympana of the 
triforium arches repeat the decoration found in the choir and transept. Benedict 
extended the nave to the west end. 

The unraised ribbed cross vaulting in the choir aisles should be noted. It is 
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building he elected we do not know 
piecisely. All we are told is that, after 
a \acancy of three }eats in the see, 
\\ llham’s successor, Rannulf Flambarcl 
11099-1129), found that the woik 01 
the late bishop and the monks reached 
as far as the nave. These works, 
which must have included the two 
easternmost ba> s of the nave aisles, as 
the cross vaulting is of the same char- 
acter as that in the choir aisles and 
transept, weie not completed ; for we 
hear that at the translation of the 
lelics of St Cuthbert in 1104 the choir 
was still blocked up with the timber 
used for the construction of the recently 
finished vaulting. 

Between 1 129 and 1133, when th<?ie 
was another vacancy in the see, the 
monks completed the nave, that is to 
- say, they roofed it with vaulting, as we 

l - — — — - — - — - aie told in a well-known passage relat- 

Fig. 675.— PctertooughCartiedial. South ault ing to Rannulf s woik : « His natnque 

sumptibus navcm ecclesiae cii cumductis 
parietibus ad sui usque testudinem erexerat” — “mutos navis novae ecclesiae 
Dunelmensis fabricavit ” 1 2 3 1 

Durham Cathedral, though deprived of its original east end, replaced by the 
secondaiy transept in the XHIth century, with the central tower almost entirely 
rebuilt, the west front altered and partially concealed by the present Galilee, the 
western towers raised by four arcaded stories, and changes effected in other ways, 
still remains on the 
whole such as it was 
when erected be- 
tween 1093 and 1133 
(Fig. 67C). The plan 
is that of a Latin 
cross with choir, nave, 
and aisles, terminat- 
ing originally in an 
apse with minor 

1 folh S tries —Symtonis 
monachi khtona Enl 
Buntlm. 

a Kells ScrittS^Symeonh 
mormhi fart.Eifj, Dtmelm, 
tontimtctffa. 

4 folh Series^ Wilhbti 
Malm* manat M gtsta iwn - 
iificnm Angler vm* 

4 Leland, Be icbus 

BntanniHs collectanea. Fjg. 676.— Duiham Calhedial (Xlth and Xllth Centuries). 
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apses at the sides The choir aisles 
(Fig. 677) have nbbcd cross vaulting of 
parabolic form springing fiom alter- 
nately larger and smaller supports. The 
choir itself (Fig. 678) has Xlllth century 
vaulting replacing the eailier \aulting 
which thieatened to collapse. In the 
transept (Fig. 679), both the aisles and 
the cental space are also covered with 
ribbed cross vaulting We observe here 
corbels with semi-human heads recalling 
those we noticed in Saint Etienne at 
Caen. Later they will be used to orna- 
ment the apex of hood-mouldings above 
pointed arches in naves. These heads 
sometimes have the tongue protruding, 
the source of the equally characteristic 
monster heads with the tongue culled 
over the roll moulding, which occur in 
• English doonvays of the Xllth century, 
for instance at Lincoln and Southwell 
Cathedrals. They are rude work, but 
vigorously treated ; and an expeiienced 
eye can see that the original heads in 
the south arm of the transept are 
artistically somewhat superior to those 
in the north. 

The nave is separated from the 
aisles by arches resting on compound 
piers alternating with cylindrical piers 
(Fig. 680). Its cross vaulting is libbed, 
»nd sustained by transverse arches of 
pointed form springing fiom corbel 
heads like those just described, but 
artistically more elementary than the 
similar ones which ornament the apex 
of the hood-mouldings above the 
pointed arches in the nave of Malmes- 
bury Abbey, erected some time after 
1153. The fact that these corbel heads 
are a later addition shows that the 
architect of the nave intended merely 
to throw transverse arches across it, 
and cover it with a wooden roof. The 
ribbed cross vaulting in the two eastern- 
most bays of the nave aisles has plain 
ribs, as in the choir and transept aisles 
and in the north arm of the transept 
In the case of the other bays the 



Fig* 67$, —Pia ham Cathedral* Choir {Xlth and 
XUih Centunes). 
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diagonal ribs have the zigzag moulding, which shows that Rannulf Flambard took up 
the work at the second bay. 

Intersecting blank arcading is freely used on the ground floor of the church. 
There is a triforium, with a clerestory passage above. The west front is also 
decorated with intersecting arcading. The archivolts of the central portal are 
ornamented with zigzags, foliage, medallions with human and animal figures. The 
jambs are left plain. The simple treatment of this doorway as compared with the 

two elaborately decorated ones near 
the west end of the aisles (Fig. 68 1), 
the shallow relief, and flat, clumsy 
character of its carving, show that 
there is an interval of several years 
between them. The aisle doorways 
may very well belong to the time of 
that great builder, Bishop Hugh 
Pudsey (1153-1195). 

In the original parts of the 
cathedral the Lombardic cubico- 
spherical capital and the scalloped 
capital predominate. The only ex-- 
ceptions are the Corinthianesque 
specimens on the internal doorway 
near the south arm, of the transept 
and four others of the same type 
which occur in the blank arcading 
' of the nave aisles. For bases the 
. prevailing forms are (1) the Norman 
, type found in Saint Etienne and , 
Saint Nicholas at Caen, consisting 
of two hollow chamfers, so shallow 
that they appear almost like a single 
straight chamfer ; (2) that formed by 
one or 'two slight hollow chamfers 
j ^nd an: ovolo ; aqd (3) that moulded' 

; „ into a\h6Uow< between twb very flat ! 

’ ovolos. • i V,\ ■ * *' ,V ' ' 

^ Cathedral ^ •presents 
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removing the monotony of the effect. The feature appears frequently elsewhere 
in England. 

Thirdly, there are the pairs of openings enclosed by a single arch, in the 
Ravennate fashion. 

But the great importance of the building consists in the ribbed cross vaulting 
with transverse arches of round or pointed form, which it contains. Much has been 
written about this vaulting, and the discussion is still going on. It is argued on the 
one side that it is a later addition, because it is to France that belongs the credit of 
the invention of this 
form of vaulting, the 
principal factor of the 
Pointed style ; while, 
on the other side, the 
view is maintained that 
it is of the same date 
as the rest of the 
structure, in which case 
the credit of the dis-, 
covery will fall to 
England. 

Unfortunately the 
champions of the two 
parties have hitherto 
confined their re- 
searches to too re- 
stricted a field ; and i% 
has never struck them 
that, \vhile they \yere 
arghiiig whether ribbed * 
cross yaultingappear^d,,; . 
abdut'.the end df the].* 

XTth . century or ait the y 
beginning of the XI Ith ' 

(although, . as Dehio 1 ;; . 
tightly observes, the ; 
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countrymen, by the victory of Civitella (1053), an d the investiture conferred by Pope 
Leo IX ( 1049-1055), had obtained a firm footing there ; and, as we have seen, vaulting 
of this form existed in Campania. Nor is it conceivable that cross vaulting of this 
type was invented straight off at Durham, far away as it was from the very rare 
examples of intersecting vaults with visible ribs left by the Romans. In architecture, 
when it comes to essential elements, the idea is one thing and its execution another. 1 

The Durham ribbed cross vaults' are not ordinary intersecting vaulting to which 
ribs have been added afterwards, for the latter are quite independent of the vaulting 
cells, and are thus constructed on the Lombardic principle. Nor is it a case of 
ribbed replacing groined cross vaulting, the idea being disproved by the vaulting 
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shafts at the angles where 
the choir and transept aisles 
meet The clumsy way in 
which the vaulting is set 
must be ascribed, over and 
above the fact that it was a 
first attempt on the part of 
the English builders, to the 
absence of the logical Lom- 
bardic arrangement of com- 
pound supports and plain 
arches. 

The ribbed cross vault- 
ing in the transept aisles and 
the first two bays of the 
nave’ aisles is of the same 
period; and belongs to the 
years between 1093 and 
1099. The whole of it may 
be Credited to English work- 
men, now emancipated from 
Norman tuition. The Nor- 
rtians had no' previous ex- 
.perience of : this type"; .of 
d roofing ip theif owmcpuntry. 

. - A* . \ ' itself; a& well \ 
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fall nv ami it^ locunstiULtion was. canLrt «»ut in 12 }2 hr Bishop Nicholas of Famhim 
1242-1248, iV such must be the. meaning of Lei and s ' words fecit testudir.em 
templi” , the choir vaulting \\ Ith the corbels f >r tlv dn^onal libs being in the 
Pointed style, which is not the case with the vaulting of the na\t\ 

The buikleis of the church had a fuither intention, as has been observed, of 
vaulting the transept, fur the tuforium on the east side contains the regular buttress 
arches set in relation to the half-pius and pairs of wall -shafts. But in the course of 
the work they changed their minds. On the western side they omitted the pairs of 
wall-shafts on the face of the quasotriforium from which the ribs of the cross vault- 
ing were to start, and in the clerestory, on the west side of the south arm of the 
transept, a range uf continuous arcading was constructed, evidently implying a flat 
ceiling. The explanation of this change is peihaps to be found in fears for the 
stability of the western sides, devoid of the suppott of the cross vaulting in the aisles 
and of the buttress-arches of the triforium, in \iew of the weight of the vaulting. 
However, they soon gained fresh courage and decided on the construction of \aulting, 
beginning with the north arm of the transept The absence of the pairs of vaulting 
shafts in the triforium stage was made up for by the insertion of coibels. The plain- 
ness of the libs suggests that they are of the same date as the cross vaulting of the 
choir aisles, of the transept, and of the two fiist bays of the na\e aisles ; but the carved 
'corbels from which the ribs spring, besides being a later insertion, show an artistic 
advance beyond the capitals of the old door near the south arm of the transept 
inserted not later than 1099, and are certainly subsequent to 1104: therefore the 
cross vaulting must be of the same date. The vaulting in the south arm of the 
transept shows the same characteristics as that in the northern, but the ribs aie 
ornamented with zigzag mouldings, and it is therefore later. 

The nave was designed for a w'ooden ceiling, and crossed by transverse arches to 
give it stability. Some interval must have elapsed before it was begun, for the 
u Ravennate ” openings of the triforium cease in this part. The construction of the 
vaulting involved an alteration of the clerestory, as some arches will be noticed 
which have been blocked up to give room for the vaulting. It is of quadripartite 
form, with round diagonal arches springing from corbels, single, or in pairs, and 
carried on transverse arches of pointed form. Its construction show's a marked 
advance beyond that of the transept, and this progress is also exemplified by the form 
of the arched buttresses in the triforium (taking the place of the simple pilasters 
backing the arch piers'), w’hich are not round as before, but ramping, and counteract 
the thrust of the vaulting. But in spite of this difference there is a close analogy 
between the ribbing here and that in the transept cross vaults, so that we may very 
well ascribe all of them to the work of the same builders. 

It has been suggested * that the nave vaulting, and indeed all the ribbed cross 
vaulting in the church with the possible exception of the choir aisles, is not earlier 
than 1133. I do not know at what date to fix this except in the years 1129- 1133. 
For, on the one hand, we find in the vault construction, beginning with the choir 
aisles and ending with the nave, that undoubted sequence in order of time which has 
been noticed, 5 corresponding too, as it does, with the historical account left by 
Simeon and his continuator ; a sequence both in construction and decoration 
confirmed in addition by the artistic progress shown by the corbel heads. While, on 

1 Raine, Saint Cuthbert t 8 De rebus Bnfannicis toliecianca. 

8 Journal of the /?. /. B. A. , Third series, \ol. vi, Btfson, The Beginnings of Gothic Architecture* 

4 Lie Listtjyric, Dtsunos iur les engines de Van chitetture gdhitjue (5* tits m Antiquaim de Normandie). 
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the other hand, in the series of works carried out between 1134 and 1195 under 
Bishops Geoffrey Rufus (1133-1140) and Hugh Pudsey (11 53-1 195), we meet with a 
more advanced style, which differentiates them from the nave. 

These conclusions I had reached in 1896. Later study of the building has 
only strengthened them, and I have found that, on the whole, the story of the 
vaulting as told above, and foreshadowed as early as 1879, 1 may be accepted as the 
truth. 

Accordingly, in default of further discoveries, Durham Cathedral must have the 
credit of forming the connecting link between Lombardic and Pointed architecture, in 

which every constituent element 
of the former was to gain fresh 
vitality and increased oppor- 
tunity, while the style itself 
having reached a perfect develop- 
ment was destined by a natural 
process to give place to a new 
form. 


Before concluding the pre- 
sent chapter a short space may 
be devoted to a church which 
contains carving of importance 
for purposes of comparison: I 
mean . 1 



Malmesbury Abbey 
Church, -rr The contradictory 
statements' of William of 
fp , ..Malmesbury leave it uncertain 
*•' -whether the .church, of St Msfty; 
/erected 1 ' by ; Aldhelfiv afebot of 
1 , f Malmesbury ; (6.80-705) and 
•hjbishop . of Shferbarne ' 
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in the Xllth cen- r 
tury. Every prob- 
ability, however, 
is in favour of the 
years which fol- 
lowed the death 
of William the 
historian ; and the 
new construction 
may be connected 
with the indepen- 
dence recovered 
by the monastery 
in 1140, and the 
treaty which put 

an end to the civil Fig. 683* — Malmesbury Abbey Church* Carving from outer portal (Xllth Century), 
war in 1153, for no 

small part of the struggles which disturbed the reign of Stephen (11 35-1154) took 
glace in the neighbourhood of . Malmesbury, making it unlikely that while they lasted 
the monks would venture on an enterprise of this scale. As a matter of fact, all the 

characteristic features of the 
surviving parts of the build- 
ing which have not been 
subjected to later alteration 
point to the third quarter 
, of the Xllth century > and 
T do not think that there 
is any, one with experience 
in such matters who can 
possibly fix upon, any date 
- *. but, approximatelyi:the one 
^suggested above (Fig.v 682); 
r ’ this preface,;^ 

us jtesk.t pythe caryihg, on 
4 * ' the 
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second, fourth, and sixth orders. Fiom the description of these sculptures by an 
anonymous writer who visited the church _in 1634, we learn that all the subjects 
(except a very few which had disappeared) were taken from the Old and New 

Testaments. 1 Some of those that aie 
least decayed can still be identified. 

Each of the two lunettes (Fig. 684) 
on either side of the porch contains a 
group of six figures seated in a row 
on a bench, and undoubtedly repre- 
senting the Apostolic College, with 
angels floating in the air above them. 
The Apostles, mostly bearded figures, 
are seated in various attitudes, looking 
some to the right and some to the left, 
or with the head resting on the shoulder, 
and have about them a certain air of 
solemnity. The mantles in which they 
are wrapped are draped in numerous 
folds which fall in various arrangements. 
The shapeless feet are the only part 
treated without distinction in a uniform, 
monotonous manner. 

The doorway (Fig. 685) which leads into the church has the orders decorated 
with lozenges and blanching scroll work. At the top they enclose a tympanum 
containing a figure of Christ in the act of blessing, seated in a vesica supported 
by two angels, 

It appears to me that all these sculptures, treated without undercutting, are the 
production of one school and one 
date, though the work of three dif- 
ferent hands. Thus, the decorative 
treatment of the two doorways is the 
creation of a single mind, but it is 
noticeable that on the outer one both 
ornaments and figures are modelled 
with higher artistic skill than those of 
the arch within. The carving of the 
two doorways must, then, be assigned 
to two distinct artists. Again, the 
drapery of the figures in the lunettes 
and tympanum is closely related, but, 
on the other hand, the figures in the 
latter are more artistic and better pro- 
portioned than those in the lunettes 
at the sides. These must accordingly 
be assigned to a different chisel. 

We may remark at this point 
that all this carving, whether it consists of ornament or figures, is to be distin- 
guished from that on the capitals in Archbishop Roger’s (1154-1181) crypt in 

* Briley, Graphic ond hutonuxl illusiictto — ' 7 'dpog^ aphical excursion. 



Fig. 686, — Lincoln, Cathedral Caivingb in the we&t 
front (XHth Century), 



Tig 6S5. — Malmesbuiy Abbey Church. Inner dooi 
m poich (Xllth Centui)) 
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Voik Mmstei, belonging t" the fi,"i veai" *>[ h" episcopate. The caning at 
Yoik, consisting of snolK, plants with pellet", palm letus intersecting aiches, 
bunches of stapes, and eic^ht men in 
tunics gtaspmg a cable which urns be- 
low the abacus, are collect in diav in s 
so fai as legartk the riecoiative motives, 
but the figuies show no si nsc of pto- 
portion. 

As we stand befoie the carvings 
of the porch at Malmcsbui), foiming a 
collection which, with the exception of 
the impoitant leliefs on the west fiont 
of Lincoln Cathedral, is unrivalled 
among English Xllth centuiy monu- 
ments, we cannot but regret that the 
lelentless hand of time, the mischief 
wrought by man, and the quality of the 
stone employed, have combined to re- 
duce so much of it to the mutilated 
* 

and decayed condition in which \\c see 
it to-day. But in spite of this, it is 1 lg. 6S>7 — Lincoln (Nthedi.il. ! oat (Xllth Cci »!.-} ) 
of assistance in fixing the date of other 

works which have given rise to differences of opinion, and of these we will select a 
few of the best known. 

Let us begin with the leliefs which decorate the west front of Lincoln Minster. 
Various views have been put forward by those who have studied the subject, and it 
has even been suggested, owing to the way in which they aie inserted in the wall, 
that they belong to the Anglo-Saxon age and aie not in their oiiginal place- 

ignoring the fact that this un- 
sym metrical decorative treat- 
ment of church fionts was not, 
during the Middle Ages, effected 
by the adaptation of sculptures 
brought from elsewhere, but was 
a regular form of decoration, 
reduced to a system by the 
Lombard gilds, who made their 
principal display of it in San 
Michele Maggiore at Pavia 
(Xllth century). 

The Lincoln sculptures, 
'< here and there renewed, are 
treated in bas-relief, and have 
sacred subjects (Fig. 686). The 
human figures are fairly pro- 

Fig. 688.— Winches tei Cathedral. Font (Xllth Cotu*). and moulded, but 

generally stiff, awkward in their 

movements, and expressionless in feature, while the drapery is very rigid. The 
scene of the damned being carried off by devils, where the carving is untouched, 
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Fig. 688.—' Winchester Cathedral. Font (Xllth Century), 
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should be specially noticed. 
While these reliefs display 
an art considerably more' ad- 
vanced than that of the 
“ storied ” capitals at South- 
well (i 108-1114), it is less 
developed than that exhibited 
by the Apostles at Malmes- 
bury, and the last years of 
Alexander’s episcopate (1123- 
1x48) suit them perfectly. 

• The black Toumai marble 
font in the nave (Fig. 687), 
recalling the one at Winchester 
)§$} (Fig. 688), is the product of 
another school of artists. 

Let us pass to the so- 
called u Prior’s Door” in Ely 
Cathedral. The jambs and 
the archivolts are enriched 
with scroll work, foliage* 
t flowers, pellets, human beings, 
- quadrupeds, birds, fishes, mon- 
sters, all treated with freedom, 

. , ■ - , ■ - and in deep relief, though 

Fig. ^-Worcester Xh^el of St. John. Capitals undercutting. On the 

'■Oj!/: ‘ ' ” •> ■' ' . whole it shows a more skilful 

arrangement and. better distribution, ,of parts than any other specimen, with the 
exception of the porch at Malmesbury. The tympanum contains the figure of 
Christ blessing withln; a wesicbheld up- by -two .angels., .These .figures’ are:, rather flat 
^n4';|tphat'' i alhun,(le i reutv,^ut'’^/^rapeiy than that-at Malmesbury, and tKp 

rtottefativ^bpg.if we placb tfiem 
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compile foliage f sometimes tieited \ ith a flavom of the Pointed st>ic snoll 
work, the figme of ( hnst in a \uiti hthl in tw ) inge's and "ui rounded bv the 
emblems of the Evangelists, the figuies of a kin^ ami a woman, human hciu 
and realistic 01 imiginar\ inimal head" \ll i~> \ eU denned and modelled 
tieated with vigour, and sometime^ cumpletdv undercut The km s in particular 
though damaged, show s fine drapeiy and tieitment One would Took m vain for 
caiving of this chaiactei in England, not men 1> in the time ot Henry I, but even 
at the beginning of the second half of the XI Ith centuu 

Compared with that at Malmesbury the caiving on the poital at Rochester 
shows advance both in the 
decorative parts and m the 
figures , the animals, too, 
are moie successfully treated 
than those in the crypt at 
Canteibury, not to say those 
on the dooi at Ely More- 
over, the composition which 
fills the tympanum shows 
progiess be>ond the similar 
* feature of the doors at 
Malmesbury and Ely, the 
latter being denved from the 
foimer We shall be coirect 
in placing it in the first 
jears of the XHIth centuiy 
in the time of Bishop Gilbeit 
de Glanville (1185-1214), 
when a good deal of woik 
was earned out in the monas- 
tery at Rochester We can- 
not accept the view of those 
who would see a foieign hand 
m the doorway on account 
of the absence of billets, 
for this detail is equally 
wanting on the doors at El> 

and Malmesbury The Anglo- Iig 691 *— 1 Chsche&tcr Cithulnl (MIth Center) } 

Saxon artists had been roused 

from their traditional ineitia by the Norman Conquest The carvers, whom prefer- 
ence foi the axe and the rauty of employment had rendered almost incapable of 
executing the finer work, were reinvigorated by the new artistic influence, and 
slowly but suiely began to advance along the load of the revival which was stirring 
Western Europe. The figure in the act of blessing, to be seen on the outside of 
the north transept of Norwich Cathedral (Fig 690), the « stoned " capitals at South- 
well, and the figure capitals at Tewkesbury, are so many stages on the road 
leading to the Lincoln reliefs, the capitals in Roger’s crypt at York, and the 
sculptures at Malmesbuiy. 

Earlier than the caiving of the Rochester door is the less advanced work on the 
capitals of Si Peter’s, Northampton. It consists of foliage, real or imaginary 
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Fig. 692. — Chichester Cathedral. Sculpture (Xllth 
Century). ; 
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Fig. 693.— Chichester Cathedral. Sculpture (Xllth 
Century). 


creatures, pearls, birds, grapes, complicated interlacing, &c. ■ The foundation of 

the church was about 1160; 1 the date 1190 8 must be that of the completion of 
the building. 

Two, works not 
much later than the 
Rochester- door are. . 

the: marble, panels 
.which were found 
concealed behind , 

-the. choir .stalls', in, 
the;last century, and J ‘ 

-are now built into 
’.the), ... ^ wall '’-of ’ the 
^Qutfrcltolr aigle o.f , - : 

, GhitKesf.eri' tithev' : 
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and still moie seriously b) the fiie of iiS~, and fh riicatcci in 1100 nn»ki Ihriiop 
Sefiride II (1180-1204) thojgh the unih*, of ilie hcoik] ie4 nation \ uc still m 
progiess The panels repicsent Jesus meeting Man <tnd Maitha <4 IU than} , and 
the Raising of Lazarus (Figs 692, 69} 1 he tiuilment of the figines is supmoi 

to that of any which wc have seen hitheito The peculiar cate and \aiittv with 
which the hair and beards are treated should be noticed. The hands and faces, 
though not yet of the right propoitions, are none the less executed with a 
certain natuialness. A peculiar feature are the cavities representing the eyeball 1 



Fig. 695. —Canosn, Sepulchral chapel of Bohemond Fig. 696, -Santa MomCapuaA ettre* T omb called « 

tXIIth Century). Coflocchn. 


These reliefs, together with the contemporary fragments discovered during the 
restoration of the Cathedral, in spite of the merits to which we have called attention, 
are immature both in composition and details, and therefore less advanced than the 
figures at Rochester* Accordingly, they will find their place in the last decade of 
the Xllth century during the episcopate of Seffride IL Many persons, it is true 
believe that they came from Selsey, whence the see was moved to Chichester in 
1075 ; and the latest dates allowed by them are the XI th century (and before 1075)* 
or some time in the Xllth, The formless figure sculpture of that date in England 
refutes any such attribution. 
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All the reliefs which we have examined may be ascribed to English hands, The 
art of carving in the countries most likely to provide artists for such a purpose, viz. 
France and Italy, was at that time far more advanced than that exhibited by these 
sculptures. 

A date later than that of the Rochester doorway must be assigned to the two 
well-known figures of angels built into the walls of St. Laurence’s church, Bradford- 
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It has been supposed by some writers on these sublets that the Lrmbudo- 
Norman basilica was the model fiom which that lound in the Nuirmn conquests 
in South Italy and Sicily was demed The) e\en desrnbc as ‘ Noitnan” tl e st) a 
of the numeious chuiches elected in those lands in the Xlth and Xllth centime 

But, as a mattei of fact, an examination of the^e edifices ieveaK at tlu. most, 
two occasional chai acteristics inspued by the Lombaulo-Nuiman chuich, via th^ 
plan, and the intei secting 
arcading. None of the 
following featuies can be 
legarded as Noiman im- 
portations 

(1) The somewhat 
sharply pointed roofs 
which occasionally occur, 
eg. in San Nicola at Ban 
(1087- 1098-1105). The 
form was not demanded by 
local climatic conditions, 

* but depended on the 
aesthetic consideration of 
giving gieater elegance to 
the outline of the gable by 
making it less depiessed 

(2) The indication on 
the fagade of the internal 
arrangement of the church. 

This idea, which originated 
at Ravenna, had been 
embodied as early as the 
Vlth century in the chuich 
of Bagnacav alio 

(3) The Lombaidic 
auangement of supports 
alternately largei and 
smaller, exemplified in the 
nave of San Nicola, It 
had appeared as fai back 
as 985 in SS Felice e 

Fortunate, near Vicenza, Fig. 698 -Ban. Cathedral Window in the apse (Xllth Conturjh 
and was of Roman origin 

(4) Bell-towers flanking the choir. We saw the origin ot these in our account 
of the Duomo of Ivrea, and we shall learn more when we come to deal w ith the old 
cathedral of Cologne. 

(5) The capitals, revealing influences of all kinds (Fig. 694)— Roman, Ravennate, 
Byzantine, Pre-Lombardic, Lombardic, Apulian, Calabrian, Campanian, Sicilian— 
everything except Norman. Unless, indeed, they are Roman, and brought from 
elsewhere ,* or of Byzantine origin, like the basket capitals with figures, probably of 

' the Vlth century, in the crypt of the Xllth century cathedral of Otranto. 

( 6 ) Cupolas having the drum of polygonal form externally, with engaged shafts 
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at the angle',, as shown m the scpulclual chapel of Bohemond, Prince of Antioch 
I' 1 1 1 1 ), at Canosa i Fig f>95J This is a motne of Campanian oiigm Foi instance, 
on the Via Appia outside Santa Maiia Capua Vcteie stands a Roman tomb 
populaily kno \n as “ La Conocchia” (Pig 696), wheie the dium of the cupola has 
blank aichcb hkelaige lound headed w indows, sepaiated by columns. Diums encoded 
on the outside by columns had been seen befoie this, eg the Choiagic monument of 
Ljsiciatcs (the “ Lantern of Demosthenes”) at Athens (335 BC.) (Fig C97), 01 the 



Fig 699, — Cefilu, Cathedral (XlIlLh Century). 

tomb of the Gallo-Roman peiiod at Samt Remy, where the open dium has a conical 
coveting but has not got sham windows between the columns. The Byzantines did 
not introduce this feature before the Xlth century. The dium of the cupola 
belonging to the convent church of Myrelaion at Constantinople (919-945) has still 
got only ordinary buttresses. 

(7) The portal, which was a Lombaidic creation, the piototype being that of 
Sant* Andiea at Montefiascone (about 1032). 

(8) Windows made in the form of the Lombardic portal, of which such a fine 
example occurs in the cathedral of Bari (Fig. 698), erected after the destruction 
of the city (1156) by the tioops of William I the bad (1154-1166). The claim 
of the Lombardo-Apulian School to the authorship of this design cannot be 
denied. 
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(9) Rose windows, an Italian cieHtun ol tlu Xllth u.ntm\ W, n «»tuid this 
point when descubmg the chuich at V<_ 7 ela.\ and >11 1 ’u.tio at lo-uinth 1 

(10) External aicaded gallenes, which aie of I jmbitn c ongin >s \\c showed in 
our account of Sant’ \mbiogio at Milan 

(11) The motive of seveial blank aiches enclosed by a single arch to be seen 
eg on the exterior of San Nicola at Bari The idea ol a Inge aich cont lining 
smaller ones had been applied by the buildeis of Ravenna as long a*,o as the 
Vth century in the intenoi of the baptistery of Neon 




Pig 700 — Palermo Cathedral (Xllth Centurj ) 



(12) Aiched corbel courses. This form was known to the Romans, as vve stated 
in our account of the chapel of San Pier Cusologo at Ravenna, and from them it 
descended to the Ravennate and Lombard gilds. 

With legard to the plan of the Lombardo-Norman basilica, it was certainly 
taken as their model (with modifications) by the builders of the Duorao of Acerenza 
(1080), the second abbey church of the Trinity at Venosa (Xlth century), the 
cathedral of Cefalu (Fig. 699) founded in 1131, 1 and that of Monreale the first stone 
of which was laid in 1174 in the reign of William II (1166-1189),* The radiating 
chapels which appear in some of these churches were not of Norman origin, for this 
arrangement originated in Todrame, where it was applied for the first time in 
Saint Martin at Touis in the first quarter of the Xlth century. 

There only remains to consider the characteristic intersecting blank arcading 

Serradifctfco, Dd dttmw di UomeaU 
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used foi decoiati\e purposes. The oldest dated specimen known to me occurs on 
the intei 101 of the chon aisles in Duiham Cathedral, begun in 1093. This was 
followed by the example in Noiuich Cathedial where, befoie 1119, Herbeit Lo^inga 
inti od uced the mothc in the tian^cpt. Such chinches must have been the source 
fiom which thecieators of the cathedials of Celalu, Momeale,and Palermo (Fig* 700) — 
the last founded in 1185 b\ William the Good — denved the motive which they 
applied in such an elegant foim to the extcnois of their buildings, unless, indeed, 
fuithei discovenes give some support to the idea that the Sicilian craftsmen arrived 
at it independently under Moorish influence. 



CHAPTER V 

THE EARLY CHRISTIAN MONUMENTS OF IRELAND 
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HE following pages contain a summary of the results of a recent study 
of the early Christian architecture and sculpture of Ireland. I **et 
them out here in the hope 
that they may contribute, in 
outline at least, towards a more rational 
classification of the interesting and 
characteiistic mediaeval monuments of 
the island. 

Let us begin with the sculptured 
crosses. One of the most celebrated 
is the wheel-head cross of Muredach 
(Fig. 701), as the name is given on 
one of its faces, in the churchyard at 
Monasterboice which contains three 
such monuments. Its carvings com- 
prise religious subjects, representations 
of animals, panels filled with the cable 
pattern and intestinal interlacing, scroll 
^vork with birds pecking, studs, &c 

To connect it with Muredach, 
abbot of Armagh, who died in 924^ is 
a complete mistake. The evidence of 
the large numbei of mediaeval carvings 
which I have seen and studied con- 
vinces me that in the Xth century there 
was no artist in existence, even the 
most celebrated of Italy, France, or 
Germany, capable of producing work 
of this kind, far surpassing, as it does, 
both in design and execution, the best 
results which these countries have to 
show right up to the close of the Xlth 
century. It is equally impossible to ascribe it to an Eastern hand, tor the Eastern 
sculptors of the Middle Ages did not produce squat figures of this type. On the 

* The illustrations to this chapter (except Jigs. 704 and 707) aie irom photoguphs kindly provided by the 
Dublin Museum. 

1 Annals a/ the Kingdom of Ireland by the Four Masters . 



Fig. 701,— Monasterboice. Cross of Muredach 
(Xllth Century).* 
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other hand, the icpiescntations on the Cross of Murcdach of pairs of animals facing 
one anothei and holding some cieatuie or bird between their paws are undoubtedly 
due to Lombardic influence. Now this motive, of Etruscan origin, did not make a 
start in Ha])- before the Xlth centuiy. The date of the cross must therefore be 
put at the beginning of the second half of the Xllth century. To the same period 
and school belongs the other and more imposing cross at Monasterboice (Fig 702), 
about 27 ft. high, wrongly assigned to the Xth century. 1 

Rather later is the remarkable tall and slender cross at Tuam (Fig. 703); 

for though the figure 



of Christ is flattened, the 
anatomy and the treat- 
ment of the beard show 
an advance over the best 
figures at Monasterboice. 

It was set up by O’Hoisin, 
that is to say, the famous 
Archbishop Aidan 
O’Hoisin (1150-1 161), 2 3 
whose period was distin- 
guished by activity in " 
building. It was then 
that the celebrated stone- 
built castle was erected 
at Tuam : “ Rodericus 

O'Conner lex Conatiae 
castrum lapideumTuamae 
construxit, quod tanquam 
novum et inusitatum apud 
Hibernos, castri mirifici 
nomine iis temporibus 
innotuit. And to the 
same age belongs, if not 
the completion, at any 
rate the foundation or re- 
foundation, of the three 
churches consecrated on 
the occasion of the Gene- 


Fig. 702.— Monasterboice. Cross (Xllth Centuiy). ral Synod held at Tuam 

in 1172? 

Of about the same date as the cross of Tuam is the small cross preserved 
in the chapel of St Kevin at Glendalough, Three of its sides are covered with 
intestinal interlacing, and in front is a draped figure of Christ, of similar character 
to the one on the cross at Tuam, The less elaborate crosses at Clonmacnoise must 
also be put in the Xllth centuiy. 

To sum up, all these wheel-head crosses, a characteristic feature of which 
is the gabled structure, representing the Holy Sepulchre, by which they are crowned, 
and on which the Irish carvers seem to have concentrated all the artistic force 


1 Stoke*, Marly Christian Art in Ireland. 
5 4 Ware, Hibernia sacra. 


1 O’ Hanlon, Lives of the lush Saints . 
8 Annals of the Four Masters \ 
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in>pnul by 111 u lLiginu-* enthusiasm, aio Uu r than iht Xtaman ronqucit of 
1'n £ a.vi looo Thoj < ic oho ub^equeut to the time <>i XithbiOi »ps I -an laiv 
n 70 r»So and Anselm tryvnep , when the Darudi oa-l-towns of lieltml 
tickhowluh* d the 'puilual supienicuj of LaiiUibuiy and Rome. Patiiik who 
in \'Jj \ sihCLcded Donntus Dunan in the *>ec of Dublin '1038-1074, was 
(.on-eciated by the English primate in St. Pai 1 \ at London 1 \nd Jrom a passage 
in the “Annals of Loch (Y ” we know that btfoie 1134 the monastic iuIc settled 
by Rome had been enforced in the pnmatial see of Armagh (1134;: u Imhar 
Ua hAedhagain, by whom the Re^Ls of Paul and Peter at 
Ard-Macha was erected, died on his pilgrimage at Rome.” 2 ^ 

They were the result of a national attistic re\i\al pro- * 
duced by the renewal of relations with Western Euiope 
after the long period of isolation in which Danish imasions fln 

and struggles, and disastrous internal conflicts, hail plunged 
the unfortunate country. This revival, accordingly, was a 
icflex of the potent influence exercised by the art of Italy 
and by the Papacy, in the era following the epoch of iooo, 
on so many countries of both East and West. Not the * 

•least important agent in this movement was the learned ^ 

Klann 0 ‘Gormain ( 1 104 -1 174) who, after twenty-one years of ‘JwSgffl 

study in France and Saxony, exercised for twenty consecutive ' 

years the supreme direction of the schools of Ireland/ 1 

So far as carving is concerned this revival cannot have 
become effective till considerably after the beginning of the 
Xlth century. The school of artists which in that century 
produced the barbarous capitals of the church of St, Flannan 
at Killaloe, built by King Brian Borumha (1002-1013), could 
never have executed the crosses which we have described. 8 M8 kBB B I 

And, besides, the infantile geometrical incised ornament of 
Irish churches before the Xlth century bears witness 
tc the want of skill which characterized the school. 

Let us now turn to the buildings, beginning with 
the important ecclesiastical centre of Glendalough, the 
town of the Seven Churches. Among its ancient build- j&T** r ^ 
ings the churches of the Rock, of Reefeart, of Our 
Lady, Trinity Church, the Cathedral and its tower, and 
the oratory and cell of St. Kevin, are believed to belong 

wholly or partially to the time of Kevin who died Fg. 703.— Tuam. Cross iXttth 
between 120 and 130 years old in 618. 46 Let us take Dulfm^fusfum!/ *** '* * h * 
them one by one. 

I. Of the church of the Rock, said to be the oldest of Kevin’s foundations, 
nothing is left but the scanty remains (restored) of an afsleless nave. 

II. Of the little church of Reefeart, so called as being the burial place of the 
kings, or because King O’Toole (f 1010) was interred there, there exist the ruins of 
the aisleless nave measuring about 30 ft by 18 ft, with a rectangular chancel at the 
east, built of roughly-hewn stones of various sizes, and of rubble with a greal deal of 
^mortar. This is thought to be the u clara cella ” erected by Kevin and mentioned in 

1 Ware, De Hibcsuia cl mihquitatibus ecus. 2 * Rolls Scrie$~»Tk* Annals of Loch Cl, 

4 Acta Sanctorum Hihcnrfae—Ada Sancii CaimgtnL 6 Rolls ^Semcs — Chrommm Scotorim, 

VOL. II * $ 


Fig. 703.— Tuara. Cross (XHth 
Century). {From a cast in the 
Dublin Museum.) 
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tlv fi.I Hi pis t* - * • j uj uat,.m !am Domino acdific«i\il/ 1 — '‘claia illic 
n * ut i< i # ,». In. i ,'mii v ,n truimi c ppelblm,” 1 

I J I tl Lul) i Kuk’i i“ UjJn^cntid by the icittfjn* of the na\e and squat c 
rhiVPl Ihe I iliu is the u su*t of an situation canied out when the building was 
ia i itu 1 to th \ turn, ^ h i h .item dint, 1 > Petrie,* took place not befoie the Xllth 
centuiy, bcciu e befou that time church in Ireland was dedicated to the Mother 
ol God or to non-lush viints The lound-headed window, dccotated on the outside 
)a a caned band splinting fiom two heads, exactly suits the Xllth century. Its 
ejection imM have taken place after the fire of 1163. 4 On the same occasion the 
window with a hood mould was iiiseited in the south wall of the nave. The church 
is -.aid to have been built by Kevin’s oideis, with the diiection that he was to be 
buiied in it ’/'but this i, a meie tiadition, and another points out an oiatory or small 
chapel a-, his buual place* 

IV. Of Tumty Church we have the ruins of the nave and rectangular sanctuary, 
with a squaie poich once sui mounted by a lound tower. The oldest part is the 
nave The chancel and porch are later additions. 

V. Of the Cathedial theie remain the mins of the nave, considerably laiger than 
that of any other of the Glendalough churches and about 30 ft wide, and those of 
the chancel which is the icoult of an alteration probably carried out when the abbey, 
of Glendalough was elected into a bishopric under Pope Alexander III (1159-1181). 

t lose by stands the ancient, pictuiesque, round tower. Both cathedral and 
toner aie believed by Petrie 7 to have been erected by Gobhan Saer (about 610), on 
account of the analogies between them and the church and tower of Kilmacduagh 
which tradition ascribes to him. 

VI. The two-storied Oratory of St Kevin is preserved almost intact. In the 
coui>e of time there were added to it the chancel, which has disappeared, and 
the round tower and sacristy which still exist 

VII. St Kevin’s Cell, believed to have been the first monastic cell erected by 
him* consists of the remains of a structure of bee-hive form. 

In all these buildings the windows are narrow, and sometimes square-edged, but 
usually splayed on the inside. The doorways in some cases diminish in widjh 
towards the top. Those in the Cathedral and St Kevin’s Oratory have also* a 
tympanum above them, while the one in the Lady Church has the opening framed, 
with a cross carved on the architrave. 

In view of the almost uniform masonry of the roughly constructed walls, and 
the excessive poverty of the architectural decoration, confined as it is to two rude 
lunettes, and considering the almost entire absence of artistic ornament, consisting 
merely of a poor moulding round a door and a cross, the problem of fixing the date 
of these structures is by no means easy. We will, however, attempt to solve it, and 
we may begin by classifying them under three heads. To the first belong the 
churches of the Rock, of Reefeart, of Our Lady, the Trinity, and the Cathedral ; all 
of them built of masonry, but without solid roofs. A second category is formed by 
the vaulted buildings, represented by the tower of the Cathedral and the Oratory of 
St Kevin. Kevin's bee* hive cell forms a class by itself. 


! A J*« dmjwtii. * Ada SS. Htbmiia*~Ad* S, Caimgim. 

Tk* Transactions qf the Royal Irish Academy, Vol, XX. — An inquiry into the origin and uses of the 
round towers of Ireland. 

4 Annals of th Four Masters. 

» Antiquarian Handbook Series,^ a. i —Dummy, Tara t and Glendalough. * 

* O’Haoloh, oe. til. 7 Qp. Hi. 
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It appeal* to mo that the nmnuiruit^ of the fii*t t hi-** au In < IrieM, but Mil! 
not <-o c >K1 as the time of St. Kevin, We have ahead/ that the dunche* 

erected in the ’M ehic ” 01 "Scottish 1 manner in Dryland bv the* miwonaiic s suit 
forth fiom Iona and L'Mli-farm. or it> daughtu mon,isteii< - wuc c Jiistiucted of uourl 
(it is c\en sug^t sted that they may have been of osicis plasteud with mud , and 
originalh coveicd with reeds or thateh, and aftemards with lead. It was a style of 
building canied even to Italy by Columbm, as the chuich of the Viigin at Bobbio 
showed* In Ireland the adoption of masomy in place of timber for ecclesiastical 
buildings must have been a consequence of the burnings due to the Danes who 
invaded the island from 794 onwards, 1 not to speak of those caused by the lush 
themselves. It is true that the Annals of Ulster mention under the year 7SS a 
stone chapel, to which Petrie refers. 2 * It may have been merely a diy-stone structure 
of the bee-hive type. In any case one swallow does not make a summer. Inveter- 
ate customs are very reluctantly abandoned, and only under the stress of dire 
necessity. 

The earliest record of Glendalough suffering from devastating fues at the hands 
of the Irish and Danes* ^ occurs in the year 770. A similar calamity happened in 
B35. 4 From this we may infer that the sacred structures were in the interval hastily 
rebuilt of wood. It must have been only after the second destruction that it was 
decided to replace the timber construction by masonry, “iuxta Romanorum 
morem ” as Bede describes it. 6 It was under these circumstances that the churches of 
the Rock, of Reefeart, Our Lady, the Trinit}', and the Cathedral may have been 
erected with stone walls and loofed with reeds or some kind of thatch. It was a 
form of construction which was an improvement on the use of wood only, for if it 
happened to be burned it was capable of being repaired, instead of requiring 
an entirely new erection. The Cathedral was, perhaps, somewhat different, as 
it may have possessed a timbered roof covered with sheets of lead, like the 
great church at Armagh which was also constructed of stone with a lead roof, 
and was burned with its bell-tower and bells in I020. b As we have seen, 
this type of roof had been adopted for the cathedral of Lindisfarne between 687 
and 697. 

I have mentioned both systems of roofing because they are both “Celtic” 
and also because the gables of these Irish churches show no traces of a junction 
with a stone roof. And, in any case, the width of the cathedral forbade the 
construction of a solid covering. The annalists, moreover, confirm the theory that 
the Glendalough churches as a rule had neither vaulting nor stone roofs. Thus, 
in 835 the Danes burned the “ oratorium which must mean the monastery church. 
In 1020 they burned “the oratories/* In lo6r the "churches'* were accidentally 
consumed by fire, and again in 1084. And in 1163 the “House of Kevin ” ("Cro- 
Chaeimhghin ”) was burned together with the w church of the two Sinchells” 7 This 
u House of Kevin ” must have been the abbot’s residence, for it is not conceivable 
that an ordinaiy dwelling, liable to be destroyed by fire, should have been 
preserved intact through all the series of disasters which befell Glendalough from 
770 onwards. 

This system of building in stone with a roof of combustible material remained 
in vogue. Thus we hear that in the Xlth century — to be precise, in 1058 and 1060 

1 Annals of the Four Masters, 9 Op, cit * 

8 4 Annals of the Four Masters, 6 Vita Malum, 

* Foils Strips— The Annals of Lock Gf, 7 Annals of the Four Masters, 
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respectively — ** Imlech-Ibhair was entirely burned, both stone church and steeple, 5 ’ 
and " Cenavmus ivas altogether burned, together with its stone church.” 1 

After the reign of Edward the Elder (901-925), when, as we noticed at the 
time, the efforts of the Anglo-Saxons against the Danes in England were accom- 
panied by the construction of strongholds with towers as an effective method of 
successfully opposing the barbarians, and as an echo of the great building era 
in England which distinguished the reign of Edgar (959-975)* and > perhaps too, in 
consequence of fresh disasters which befell Glendalough in 977, 982, 984, and 985, 

the erection of the cathedral tower must 
Vy \ v ’ / \ 7-\ - v V ; ; have taken place. 

y.'\; y .* r .'C'\ ", 1. r This tower (Fig. 704), which is some 

1 ' s '.*»•;* '■ ^ 1,, f 100 ft- high from base to summit, con- 

r v * t _ ■jggf ' structed of roughly hewn stones of all 

t ► ‘ J 7 , ^ sizes and rubble set in mortar, covered 

f/7 : ’ 7 v - by a circular vault, and originally divided 

yv V T / internally into floors, the holes for the 

.. '■ ),; i ''V7h f y , v- r 'V'''. 1 beams being still visible all round, served 

y/, i>y A);?’* - for the various purposes of a bell- tower, 

an outlook, and a stronghold and place , 
refuge for the lives and property of 
t H« ltsiN£ the monastic body. This fact was first 

jQ&y J,V r’^vy brought out by Petrie, 2 who is only mis- 

\ .V't taken in the date of this and similar Irish 

' jf i towers which he ascribed to the centuries 
, between the Vth and XHIth. That, it 

. was intended to hold the bells is shown 

h} r the four openings at the summit. The 
s ll |f§ i j WjfM . HI , purpose of defence and refuge is indi- 

| l|p f B| I cated by the entrance being placed at the 

1 ; S|^| I height' of 'some, ‘yards above the ground. 

* '■ ; pH| P Kfw HHI SI ^ was ‘ reached . by a ladder. The exist* 

y : v: Rjtif /* B - ■ ^ence of wooden floors inside is proved not 

. : Q : only by tbt£ holes for the beams, but also 

. HHf m m M hy the fa^t hat another ' tower, - that of 

Telachaitdy was burned in 1171 with all 
the unfortunate people who had taken 

$ v h' \ 

past, . 

QtViV nffrurViiTif ■ ’ 




try, ‘ - 
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h\ making thin cLukl^ mt Itii ^nl ii Cut had a\ wAd tlu < >nstiuctin htfi ultic ■» 
mhv.icot m tin » at. Jui hum »1 dp ^ and Laif-domj% a 4 muni, a*> »luj <to -on 1 iMy 
jnenaiul n itoii <K and i lug 1 n de^ut of ‘-kill. 

11k t\ | >ii a! loin ot the iilnvi.il m^h t n\u ttlatid 
it l 1 ** to the hdl to\\Li^ ot Rat tuna mcl al-o to 
tlu -tauca^c tow us with then tnnical cupoUs m S'lv * 

Vitale, v as undoubtedly an impoitalmn fiom Italy. II 

we could fix with certain t\ the date of the foundation oi If* , 

the lush Colony at Pogtjo dd Beini in the district of 

Sant 1 Arcangelo (Foili , which L described as £ * Pudiuin * 

Ilibeinouim ” and said to be of ancient origin, 1 some v 

intei esting light might be thrown on thi^ imputation /*. -* 1 

In any case, Continental influence on Irish architectuie 

fiom the Vth to the XVI Ith centuiy has been admitted, A* 

eten by lecent writcis. 2 

To about the same date as that at Glendalough be- r * ' ^ 

long the towei s of Monasterhoice and Antum {Fig 705 
To a later period, but before the erection by IJa Maeleoin » — • sr - 

of the tower at Clonmacnoise 1 finished in 1124- its top | 
was destroyed by lightning in 1135 3 '» which has a finished 
facing and is built with regular courses of carefully laid 
oblong blocks of stone, will belong the round towers of 
Diseit Aengus (Tig. 706,, Scattcry Island, and Station 
Island in Lough Derg, the masomy of which, though 

still rough, is more regular 
than that of the towers de- 
scribed above. 

These round towers con- 
tinued to be erected in lie- „ w ^ ,, , . 

Fig. 705. — Antimn Round toner 

land for a long time. Thus, (\th 01 xith Century), 
the one at Ardmore, about 

108 ft in height, built of oblong blocks of stone and with 
the exterior marked off into /ones by stringcourses, is 
not older than tire erection of the church, that is to say 
the end of the XI Ith century. 4 This need not cause 
surprise, seeing that the Danes who had established 
themselves in Leinster before 851 s were not finally 
annihilated till 1171, when the Anglo-Normans van- 
quished the fleet of Asgall and put him to death, 0 and 
that disastrous internal smuggles had not ceased to rage 
in the island. 

About the same date as the tower of Glendalough 
is the oratory of St Kevin known as M St. Kevin’s House " 
or " St. Kevin’s Kitchen” (Fig. 707). This is a chamber 

1 Cahndri, Saggto statistuo rtoruo dtl Pontifttw State. 
i A S. Cuten, The making of Inland and iti undoing, 

J Annals fifth* Tour Masters, 

4 I)unra\en, Nofu on huh archtMnn, 

Fig. 706.~D.sert Aengus Round ‘ Dt *"* 9 ****» **«• 

lower (X Ith Century }. * Anmh of the Tour Mashrs , 



Fig. 703.— Antimn Round to v,er 
(Xth oi Xith Cuiiury). 
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I tr, 707. — < i 1 ntUfotgh Orator) <ifbt Kcun (Xth 01 Xlth Cenlui)). 


about 30ft. X 21 ft) 
of two stones one 
of which has a bartel 
and the other a 
point* d-aiched \ ault. 
The upper suppoits 
the gabled mason iy 
roof, covered with 
stones which form a 
continuous structure 
w ith the \ ault. The 
walls ate built of 
stones of all sizes 
and tubble set in 
mortar. To this 
chamber there was 
added later a rect- 
angular chancel, now 
destroyed, flanked 
by a sacristy which 
survives. Over the 


west end rises a round bell-turret which breaks the vault of the roof. Thtee holes 
for the bell ropes are pierced in the barrel vault of the lower story. 

This chamber was not built for the double purpose of an oratory below and a 
dwelling room above, as has been suggested. The opening now existing in the 
ban el vault, intended to form a communication between the two stories, is the result 
of an alteration. The upper vault, too, was not constructed to provide a tiny 
' dwelling with a water-tight covering, 
but to carry the skiping sides of the 
heavy roof, and pi o vide something to 


intercept the weight and take the 
pressure off the barrel vault below. 

The const i ucti\ e and statical know - 
ledge heie displayed— something quite 
exceptional among the builders of Ire- 
land — with the object of making the 
-structure as safe as possible from the 
assaults of time and the violence of 
man, points to workmen about contem- 
porary with those who built the cathe- 
dral tower. The presence of a lunette 
over the west door {indicative of Pre- 
Lombards influence), and the care 
taken to secure the building as far as 
possible from injury, suggest that it 
had a very sacred character, viz, that 
of an oratory erected on the site of the 



primitive wooden dwelling of the saint, 

which had perished by fire, thus con- f; r . 708.-Kel.is. Orttoijr 01 St Columba (Xth Centwy\ 
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firming the popular title of “House' or “ Kitchen of St Ktvin” which is believed to 
have its source in the ancient tinditinn that he lived them for the last yeais of his 
life 1 At a later date the oiatorv was converted into a church. The saint’s duelling 
must have been the one erected in the monastery “ of the valley of the two lakes.” 
which was Kevin's last foundation. “Post hec venerab'lis pater insignivwmum 
monastenum, quod Vallis duorum stagnorum dicitur, illicconstni'sit’’- 

Of the same type as this building is the well-known “ St Colum-Cilles House," 
z.e the oiatory of St. Columba, the apostle of the Scoti in Caledonia, who died in 597, 3 
near Kells 'Fig. 708). It, 
too, must have been built 
as an oratory, and earlier 
than the one at Glenda- 
lough, because the dooi- 
way is without a tym- 
panum. These two build- 
ings must be older than 
the equally well-known 
church of St. Flannan, 
standing close to Killa- 
loe Cathedral which was 
erected by Donnell More 
O’Brien (f 1194), king of 
Limerick. 4 0 The founda- 
tion of this church is 
ascribed to the year 1007 
and the agency of Brian 
Borumha, 6 whose reign 
lasted from 1002 to 1013 ; 7 
and its western door (Fig. 

709), which has multiplied 
nrchivolts springing from 
two short jamb shafts sur- 
mounted by rude Corinth- 
ianesque capitals, shows 
an advance beyond the 
earlier doors at Kells and 
Glendalough. This doorway is, in its turn, a reflex of the Anglo-Saxon form of 
opening recessed in several orders. 

The type of these three structures was reproduced in the celebrated and singular 
Chapel of Cormac on the Rock of Cashel, built in the Lombardo-Norman style with a 
groundvvoik of Irish character (Figs. 7x0, 711). It has square towers flanking the 
east end of the aisleless nave, a rectangular chancel, from which projects an altar 
recess of the same form, and recessed openings of Lombardic type but Norman 
decoration. It has been said that it was the work of Cormac MacCullenan (f 908) ; 
but it was really built by Cormac MacCarthy in 1x27, and consecrated in 1134 8 or 

1 O’Hanlon, op* dt* * Acta SS* Hibsrniat — Acta S, Caimginu 

5 Stokes, Ireland and the Celtic Church (revised by II. J. Lawler)* 4 Dunmven, c?p* 

* b Fetrie, op* at , 1 Armais $fth four Masters, 

s Petne, op , dt* 
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1150J or, according to another 
account in 1 135 - The presence 
^ uf the Lombanlic cubical capital, 

V j AA* \ > which made it^ earliest appear- 

jjj. / 4 ance in 1013 in Sant 1 Abondio 

1 toT ■ * * . / * ^ al Como, makes a Xth century 

date impossible. Moreover, the 
Lombaulic openings, the en- 
riched blank arcading of both 
interior and exterior, the figure 
coibels, and the quality of the 
vaulting of the ground floor, 
demonstrate undeniable Lom- 
bartlo-Norman influence of con- 
siderably later date than 1066. 

Wc have still to discuss the 
Cell of St. Kevin. Its date is 
not an easy problem to solve, 
1*1^.710. -Cishtl Lha^a of Cuimac (Xllth Ccntuiy). but it must belong to a period 

subsequent to the first Danish 
invasions, for it is not likely that monastic cells were being built of masonry at 
a time when churches were constructed of wood. 

In Ireland “ bee-hive * structures start with the tomb chambers in tumuli, like 
those of New Gtange, Dowth, and Knowth, the first being the finest. s 4 These are of 
circular plan and bee-hive section, constructed with rough dry-stone walling, which 
gradually con\crge& so as to form the vault above. Others are found, of ancient 
drte, constructed either with or without mortar, which served as oratories or dwellings. 
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1*1^.710. -Cishtl Lhayel of Cuimac (Xllth Gintuiy). 


Bee-hive cells of very early date 
exist on Shell ig Michael, one of 
which has formed a chapel. But 
they are not so old as is generally 
supposed. The first planting of 
this monastic colony on the Great 
Skellig was surely subsequent to 
St. Aubcrt’s foundation of Mont 
Saint Michel (about 708), which 
in its turn was derived from San 
Michele on the Monte Gargano. 
The founder is said to have been 
the abbot St Suibhneus, but we 

1 Roll* Sit U 4 — Chronii urn Siatcrim. 

a m is Serm^Tke Antals of loch 
Cl. 

* The Transactions of the Royal Irish 
Academy* Vol. XXX.— Coffey, On the 
tumuli and inscribed stems at tfwo Grange, 
Zhmth, and Kiumih. 

4 Jmtmal of the Royal Society of Anti * 
q writs cf Ireland, Voh. IV,, V,, VI., 
VII. —Coffey ^ The origin cf pt ^historic 
ornament m Inland* 
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do not know his/date 1 Dcstroj u.1 
in 8 1 2 by the Danes, who starved 
the monks, to death, it was ldmilt 
in Sdo Sub^equentl) , an abbot, 

Flann UacCelkic + 88^ , D ie- 
cordcd. Ihe dale of the i unoval 
of the house tu Ikiilineskcllict is 
not known 2 In any case, the 
oldest structures of Skellig Michael 
are later than the rebuilding of 
86o, Their form is to be explained 
by the fact that it was easier for j 
the monks to procure stone than 
timber* , 

Of the same type is the well- - „„ ~ .. ~ 

. ^ J /* _ _ y . Fig* /I2.— G.UIuus. Oiator> (I\th oi Xtli Cuiturj). 

known Oratory of Gallcrus (Fig. 

712), entirely constructed without mortar, and with the vault almost resting on the 
giound. Its date is not known, but the greater skill displayed shows that it is later 
* than the structures on the Great Skcllig. Perhaps it belongs to the end of the 
IXth century, or the first half of the Xth ; but it is certainly not of the age pre- 
ceding the apostolate of St Patrick (432-46 iV as Petrie 4 imagined. The method 
of construction may well be due to the difficulty of procuring mortar, and reasons of 
economy. 

Later than the type of building represented by the oratory of Gallerus is the one 

exemplified by the chapel on 
St Macdara’s Island, in which 
the low side walls of the nave, 
projecting beyond the line of 
the front and end, originally 
carried a high-pitched stone 
roof, the junction of which with 
the gables may still be traced. 
For it was one thing to raise a 
converging vault from the firm 
ground, and quite another 
matter to cover a space with a 
heavy roof of masonry high up. 

From a combination of 
these two types was evolved a 
third, viz. that with two vaulted 
stories, the earliest examples 
being the oratories of Kells, 
Glendalough, and the church at 

Fig. 713.— ’Kalmachedai Church (Xlth or Xllth Centu*>). Killaloe. This type, together 

with that of St Macdara's 
oratory, appearing in a perfected form in Kilmachcdar Church (Fig. 713), went on 
^ being improved through the Xlth and Xllth centuries. 

Before leaving the subject of Ireland I may notice that the crypt of Christ 

1 ,J Archdall, Monw>iia>n Hibcrnkum, * Bury, cp* at, 4 Op, at. 
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< hur:H Tp'nit) Eatl.edra!, Dublin, is thought to represent with its vaulted con- 
-liucti>n tl e»*igh •!- u «i m has been changed the original church founded by King 
SihUic ^ iw+i * 1042 and the first I »anLh' bishop, Donatus or Diman f 1038-1074), 
about the \ ear 10 or that, at any rate, it presenes the exact plan of that erection, 
f his idea is based im a pa ^ -age of the 1 Liber niger '* of Christ Church: tl Sitricus 
. . . deilit S. Trinitati et Donato piimo episcopo Dublin'end, locum ad aedificandum 
ecclesiam S, Tiinitatis, ubi for nice- she voltae sunt fundatae.” 1 2 0 

An examination of the structure has convinced me that the remodelled crypt is 
the result of the rebuilding of the church carried out about 1170 in the time of 
Strongbow and Archbishop Laurence OTooIe {1162-1180/. In the first half of the 
Xlth century no church of this size and form could have been elected in Dublin. 
Neither the Danes in Ireland, nor the Irish themselves, accustomed as they were to 
ecclesiastical buildings of quite another type, and to the erection of structures of 
very modest dimensions would have been capable of performing the task. Nor, for 
that matter, would English builders of the time have been in any better position. 
And there is no record that Sihtric during his pilgrimages to Rome in 1030 and 
1035 * engaged the services of Italian workmen capable of carrying out his 
intentions. Nor could the constructive skill then to be found in Normandy, thanks 
to William of Volpiano and his pupils, have been utilized for the occasion, for it is • 
out of the question to suppose that the Benedictines would have placed their 
services at the disposal of Bishop Dunan who had handed over his cathedral to 
secular canons. 


1 Aichdall, 1 tL 

' Ware, Dc Hi nia i* autbuUati^m t ms. 


3 W jn., Hila nia sacra, 

4 Aichdall, 0/, tit. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE ECCLESIASTIC \L ARcHITFC 1 URE OF GERMANY 

IRON! CONST \NTIM’ TO 1111 I LI \ LN Til Cl XTUKY 

I N the lands computed within the Geiman Empue of tn-dav the list of 
sunning chuichcs belonging to the centuncs betv eui Constantine’s giant ol 
peace to the Chu-tians <513; and the fatal catasliophe of the Roman Emphe, 
long totteung under the weight of its own gieatncss and its inherent \ices, 
and fiom that gigantic upheaval down to the leign of Chailes the Gieat (768-814), is 
'confined to a single building, the cathedial of Tiiei, and that not in its oiiginal 
condition. Moieovei, it was never a stiucture erected as a whole for its purpose, being 
merely the icsult, in the first instance of an adaptation, and then of a restoiation. 

The Catiildk yl or Trier was formed by Agricius (who, according to 
Gams, 1 held the see fiom 314 to 332) in the hall of a Roman building supported by 
four lofty columns 
united by arches, 
which he dedicated 
to St. Peter. This 
adaptation of a 
building of no 
gieat sire, instead 
of the erection of 
a spacious basilica, 
must, consideiing 
the impoitance of 
Trier, have been 
due to the fact 
stated by Har- 
nack 2 that at the 
beginning of the 
IVth century the 
number of mem- 
bers of the local Fig. 7x4.— -Trier. Cathedral Roman wirk on north side (IVth Century). 

church was still 

small. The cathedral was damaged by the Franks, and restored by Bishop 
Nicetius ( 527 ~ 535 -566)® 4 

„ On the north side of the chuich some remains of the Roman building may be 

1 Op at, * Op, at, * Man, Cmn Treaanmm, 

4 Brooms, AnttquiiaJts et Annalcs Trwtrtwas 
36; 




F 7 1 5 — Tntr Ki mums of Import 1 Pal ice (IV th Ccnturj ) 


triangular and rounded heads of the niches and openings on the ground floor 
of the building It looks as if it w ere intended to break the plainness of the wall, 
which is quite devoid of ornaments in relief. The structuie may be assigned to the 
times of Diocletian (284-305), Maximian (286-310), and Constantine (306-337), 
the pciiod of the city\ greatest splendoui , 1 01, more probably, to the leign of the 
last, and not long before its conversion into a church by Agricius. It certainly 
is not as late as the year 370, as Dehio and Von Bezold 2 and others imagine ; for 

that date conflicts w ith the account in the “ Gesta Treve- 
imum," and its masonry is evidently contempoiaiy writh 
that of the three-lobed stiuctuie belonging to the Imperial 
Palace (Fig. 715). This is also faced with bands of stone 
alternating w ith bands of brick, and is ascribed to the age 
of Constantine ; rightly, I think, on account of the window 
arches which, though they have not the comparative finish 
of the tune of Diocletian, show no signs of the marked 
decadence of the posl-ConsUntinian epoch 

The lecent restoration has thiown light on the original 
construction of the interior of the cathedral, where the round 
arches arc outlined by a ring of bricks laid horizontally, 
whereas those belonging to the adaptation are copied from 
the old ones, but without the ring of bricks. 

To the alterations of Nicetius belong two capitals (Fig 
716), now built into the wall, which formerly suimountcd two of the four supports 
of the central quadrangular space They are imitations of the antique, of Corinthian 
pattern, with plain, stiff leaves, and are rude and poor work They would be of 
interest if they were made on the spot, as providing evidence about the state of 1 

1 Uro^erus 4nJu]itt{a/ts ef Annates Trcmitw>^* J Op tit. 



Fig. 7i6,-~Tner lathvdial. 
Capital (\ Ith Le&tmj ). 
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carving in the Vlth century in an important artistic centre such as Trier was under 
Roman rule, and as showing the type of capital in vogue there at the time. But 
as we know from a letter of Ruffus, bi-hop of Turin (560-570), to Xicetius that the 
latter invited craftsmen from Italy to repair the damage inflicted on the churches 
of Trier by the barbarians (“. . . artifices de partibus Italiae accitos , . . ad vos, 
Domino ducente, transmisi n *), probably it is they who are responsible for these 
capitals. 


We have already given a brief sketch of the ecclesiastical architecture of the 
Frankish Empire under Charles the Great in Italy, Dalmatia, and France. We will 
now extend our sur- 
vey to the German 
lands, beginning with, 
the most celebrated 
of the Carolingian 
buildings, the palace 
chapel , of Aachen. 

• The restoration in 
progress has made it 
possible for me to 
examine it stripped > 
of all accretions, and 
to penetrate the in- . 
most secrets of its 
organic structure. 

The Palace 
Chapel At Aachen 

was erected by : 

<jbarle$ the , Great 
between' 796 an<iY ; 

804, and dedicated td 
The Virgin, by Pope v 
[Bed _ ( IIP ?; Sitljr ; fk 

; -M 
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< }l\is of the Roman [cuod, t tho^e 
)f an building neai Pozznoh, 

th_ phn o i which has been piesened 
b\ Montano 1 Thtst niches, together 
with the blank wall-arches renting on 
powerful uall-pieis f which ha\e no but- 
tresses conespunding to them outside, 
the outer face of the walls being un- 
bioken, and the walls themsehes over 
5 ft. thick; sustain a continuous series 
of umaised tripartite and quadripartite 
ci oss vaults, some 2 ft. 4 in. thick at 
the crown (Fig. 718). 

This system of thrusts met by the 
outer walls, strengthened on the inside 
by pilasteis or even columns (cither 
engaged or set against the wall) is 
sometimes described as “Byzantine” 
As a matter of fact the Byzantines # 

•- # * . ti i i 1 1 *1 1* r ! borrowed it from the Rome of the first 

fig 7 ik— -Aachen. F.iUcc Uiapd. v aulting of ai&le . 

(796 804). three centuries of the Empire. The 

city and its environs still contain the 
proofs of this for any one who cares to ascertain the facts, in the shape of tombs, 
the Thermae, the Basilica Nova or Basilica of Constantine.(3io~3l2), not to speak 
of the abundant evidence provided by old drawings. 

The original presbytery w*as in two stories, and of rectangular plan. Two spiral 
staircases, formed in the tow T ers which flanked the narthex and Imperial tribune, lead 
to the latter, the gallery, and the corri- 
dor communicating with the Imperial 
Palace. These staircases have lude 
vaulting, and terminate at the height 
of the roof, and below the raised part 
of the wall, in a round vault as in San 
Vitale at Ravenna. Of the same kind, 
but only intended to provide access to 
the roof, were the two staircase towers, 
circular after the Ravennate type, in the 
front of the abbey church of St. Gall. 

The tribune is of rectangular shape with 
a rounded end, and has a barrel vault 
constructed, like the walls, and, indeed, 
the whole of the interior facing of the 
building, of dressed stone brought from 
Verdun (" De quadratis autem lapidibus 
dirutae civitatis (Virdunicae] Aquisgrani 
capella exfcructa est” 4 ). The jambs of 

* Of. <it 

* Bouquet, Rerum Cailmrum e( Franckarum 

so ipiMes-~£x <hrom<Q Virdunemii auttore Bngvtus Fig. 719.— Aachen. Palace Chapel. Vaultfog m 

Mate Ffyvintaccmti the galleiy (796-804), ° 
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the two cl > 1 k i into Jt l.a\- J a 1 -h it i ' Vv +, i u i it c uch 
lie of \ hlte and ^ic stoi t. lit*. u xte \ I \ 1 ' i l it t j tl ^ li x 

When Uib u^m*, ^ nut Ijeti^ie it Ih < n l e k u i f * t tl tlu 

in ( t.m nbefl b), ju nj \\i Li-tj.i' t t 0 1 ilu. i>» t mv. t bii'uu 
rhe aiches ol the au < une i b\ p j ■>( i thv une lum.u thoe be uw 

I ich at eh contains i 
-sCteell of two tieis of 
columns, which aie not 
oiigmal Of all the old 
capitals belonging to the 
galleiy and tubune fde- 
med fiom cailiu build- 
ings like the columns 
themsches “ Ad emus 
btiuctuiam cum colum 
nib et maimoia aliunde 
ftdbuenon posset, Roma 
itque Ravenna de\c- 
henda cuiavit” 1 ) thcie 
suivac in the whole 
galleiy only thiee of 
Connthian foim and late 
Roman date, and they 
ha\ e been restoi ed 1 he 
idea of filling up the 
arch openings with 
scieens of isolated 
columns is of Roman 
ougm It appealed fre- 
quently in the Iheimac 
of Rome under the 
Empue 

Fiom the piers and 
the pilasteis of the outer 
walls, which aie about 
3 ft. 3 in m thickness, 
spimg mde visible trans- 
veise aiches with vouv 
SOUS of \ariOUS kinds of t»g, ,20 —Aachen Police Chipel (796-804). 

stone brought from else- 
where, like all the arches in the building. Upon these arches are turned barrel vaults 
alternating with vault cells (Fig 719;. These vaults, like those of the ground 
Soot, the staircases, the Impeiial tribune, and the dome, are roughly and coarsely 
constructed of pieces of limestone set radiating, with above them a bed of concrete 
composed of lime, sand, gravel, and pounded bricks, of the kind used at Rome and 
Ravenna. 

The two original windows exposed by the restoration are round-headed and 
* splayed on the inside, where the jambs have the long and short work which we 
1 Mon Ge?m. hist, — JEmha? du% Vita tfawh mftraioris* 
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noticed in the entrances to the tribune, and also to be seen in the original open- 
ings of the staircase tourers. Whence we may reasonably infer that all or most 
of the openings of the rotunda were constructed on the inside in just the same 


way. 

Above the arches of the gallery rises the octagonal drum, and upon that the 
cupola of the same shape. It is conical in form, about 3 ft. 3 in. thick at the crown 

and originally covered 



by a roof which, with 
the walls of the drum, 
was raised in height 
in the XI I Ith century. 
The blank arcading of 
this addition has 
spurred bases to the 
shafts. Perhaps these 
were the source of the 
erroneous statement 
(for which the study 
of books instead of # 
the monuments them- 
selves is responsible) 
that this detail first 
appeared on bases in 
Roman times, and 
next in the rotunda 
of Aachen. As a 








matter of fact, 1 its 
creation is not earlier 
, .than the Xth century. 
Unlike the lower L 
octagon . the drum 
(Fig v 73b) : is strength- ' 

/ ehed dose to the ; / 
ysalient angles of the 
() 'e^ter'ibr^and. alnibst 

*, ~ j ; \ 
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as an imitation of San Vitale at Ravenna, an edifice which Charles had had 
an opportunity of admiring during his visit to the city in /S/d It belonged 
to a style which, though it had obtained recognition in Italy, at Ravenna and Milan, 
had encountered an obstacle to its wider acceptance in the shape of the ancient 
basilica plan on which the Latin Church had set the seal of its approval. We 
therefore cannot imagine that the Emperor, who was surely not unaware of the 
reasons which had hitherto prevented the spread of the Byzantino-Ravennate 
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of a certain form, the principal being the circle, the square, and the polygon, 
and of which the primary source is the dome, was not successful, or very rarely so, 
in gaining a footing in Italy and Northern Europe* And when in the Xlth century 
a new age demanded a new style of architecture, it was neither the Byzantino- 
Ravcnnate, nor the Byzantine style pure and simple, which presented itself 
as best suited to the tastes and needs of Western Europe, but the Lombardic, 
born in the West, originating in the application of the vault to the Latin basilica, 
created by the gilds of Lombardy, and fashioned by the Benedictine Order into 
the forms which we find in the countries north of the Alps. 

No information has reached us as to the architect of this celebrated church 
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<l<me an \ i r vuik and teitamh i ut *jf the of J i tip <u ] uithu, it w ui^u^i 1 

to ’o >iw at the c ipoh, not li jilted by ^mull hjcW > h vc M. S ib»<* . nd hS. Sc.giu- 
and Inn rhus at Coijbtaniinople, and n it spin hom a li v riiuin like that 
of M Maiy DiiomLsa in the ^ame plaw built b\ the patriaich t>uacu^ in thv 
iei,n of the Empeior Maui ice 582-^03 , l hut iimh^ fioin 1 h*gh dnim, "tu'ngthened 
L} buttiL-^Ob nut iide, and lighted by loft/ an<i wide window like thr^e in the 
Xjmphaeum of the Licinian Gault n* 253 208 and the Imperial Mausoleum 
Vth cuitun , b> St. Peter’s at Rome. 

With icgard to the actual masons, we know that, of all the countries then subject 
to the lule of Chailes the Gioat, Italy was the mobt capable of pro\iding them. The 
guard-house of Theodoric’s palace at Ra\enna 'VII Ith centuiy , and especially 
Santa Maiia in Valle at Ci\idale f 762-776;, aie convincing cuduice of the capacity of 
the buildeis of Ravenna in the VII Ith century. And again, the structuics erected in 
the Lombard part of Italy' in the course of that century by the hands of the Comacinc 
mastets, a^ well as the fact that Hadrian I asked Charles the Gi eat to send him 
a master mason . . . prius nobis ummi dnigile magi strum ” c ) to lenew the timbered 
roof of the Vatican Basilica, are so many testimonies to the ability in matters ol 
construction of the membeis of the gilds. 

We may suppose that the “ master ” referred to was one of the Comacini, seeing 
that, during the period of great const! uctue activity which comprised the pontificates 
of Iladiian I (772-795) and Leo III (795-816^, the Lombaid gilds left undoubted 
traces of their presence both in Rome and in other towns of the Roman Duchy as it 
existed in the time of Charles the Great. Another consideration is the fact that the 
gilds in question were better known than any others among the Emperor’s subjects 

Xc\ertheless t the Ravennate and Comacine craftsmen, with few exceptions and 
those of early date, familiar only with the easy field of the old Roman basilica design, 
cannot but have been dismayed when brought face to face with the problems of 
scientific construction, and with the practical task of building a vaulted structure of 
the type of the Imperial chapel. It is a reasonable inference that the direction of 
the w ork was not entrusted to any of these master masons, though at the same time 
it is natural that their services should be engaged for its* execution (with the assistance 
of Frankish workmen for the simpler parts), whereby the great expense of hiring 
Byzantine craftsmen, as some think was the case, would be avoided. That masons 
of Ravenna did take part in the work is shown by the use of mortar of the Roman 
and Ravennate kind. On the other hand, the long and short work in the openings 
reveals the share of Frankish workmen, who, as we saw in our account of St Peter's, 
Monkwearmouth (675), were responsible for its introduction into England, The fact 
that the dome was covered by a timbered roof makes the presence oLEastern builders 
doubtful, and rather points to those of Ravenna, whose predecessors had treated the 
cupola of San Vitale in the same way. 

This employment of Italian workmen on the largest and most perfect of Charleys 
buildings, though it had not the marked direct effect on the Lombardic and derived 
styles that has been often attributed to it, still exercised an influence which, though 
indirect, was considerable. In the course of its erection the Comacine masters gained 
a familiarity with vaulting construction such as they had never been able to do before. 
On their return home, fortified by the lessons they had learned and the experience 

* 1 Du Cange, BistoHa Constantinople Christiana. 

2 Duchesne, Bistoruu. Francorum striptores—FjnstQlae svmmm am pmtificum ad prwtipes tt rtges 
F? mcomm. 
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l l uj had aujuiiu 1 , aflu ‘.-.me fui thcr piactice, in co-operation with the masteis 
of eima, in oi ihistjpeon the roast of Dalmatia, they devoted them- 

he, to the ic«euclus and experiments which resulted in the creation of the 
I.onibardic \aulted b< t -alien 

Sti/j gnu ski 1 belic\es that Charles the Gieat’s church followed Eastern models 
then to be found in the Gallo-Franlush lands Having made it my piactice to base 
my opinions on the c\ idcncc of wholly or partially existing buildings, or of those 
which have come down to us through drawings or deset iptions, I regret that I 
am unable to accept this hypothesis. And I can only hope that German scholars, 
devoted as they aie to facts, will not blame me for so doing. The Gallo-Fiankish 
countiies contain no such types. Unless, indeed, we weie to make the mistake of 
rcgaiding as one the three-lobed vaulted Roman structure at Trier, the similarity 
of whose plan with that of a hall in Hadrian’s Villa at Tivoli (125-135) has 
been ahead}* pointed out/ It belongs to a type of vaulted construction absolutely 
unconnected with a Hellenic-Oriental origin, and essentially Roman. As a matter of 
fact the East, so far as is known, docs not contain a single example of this kind 
of building earlier than the age of Hadrian. Whereas instances of these three-lobed 
structuies, sometimes provided with external buttresses, can be found in the works of 
Montano, Bramantino, 1 Setlio, r> and among the drawings in the Uffizi at Florence.. 
In the same way, the East was not the birthplace of the circular buildings with 
annular vaulted aisles, which we discussed in connection with the Holy Sepulchre. 

It is usually thought that Einhard designed and carried out the most important 
of Charles the Gieat’s buildings, from the palaces of Ingelheim and Aachen to the 
wooden bridge at Mainz, reaching their culmination in the rotunda of Aachen. This 
idea has been universally accepted, based as it was on the authority of Mabillon 
(1632-1707)° ; and its truth was investigated only by a few, among whom were Pertz, 7 
Springer, 4 Dohme, 0 and Delisle, 10 for almost every writer on Carolingian art has simply 
taken it for granted without verification. As it seems to require correction I will 
investigate it in my turn, though well aw ate how difficult it is to get new ideas accepted 
when the attempt involves the displacement of old ones. 

About Einhard vve know that he was brought up in the palace school, that he 
held the offices of royal steward or treasurer and of Crown notary, and that Charles 
the Great sent him (806) on a mission to Leo III (795-816) in order to obtain the 
Pope's assent to the act of partition of his dominions among his sons. 11 There is no 
documentary evidence to prove that he was also an architect. It is one thing to be 
Minister or Treasurer of the Household ("qui regalium aedificiorum praefectus erat” 12 
— “ operum regalium exactor constitutus” 13 ), and quite another matter to be the 
architect of the royal buildings. It requires a strong effort of the imagination to 
interpret the words of the epitaph composed by Hrabanus Maurus, 14 


and 


Quern Carolus princeps propria nutrivit in aula, 
per quem et confecit multa satis opera , 

ac muliis arte fuit utilis 


1 Der Dm su AatAeti uni seine Entstellung. a Dehio and Von Bezold, op. at. 

* Op. (it. * Op, ui. * Op. rit. > Annales Ord. S. Bentdictu 

7 Etnhardus, Vtta Karels imperaiorh. 8 X)e artijidbus tnonachis et latcts medti aevt. 

0 Konst tmi Kins tier Deutscklattds und der Nitdcrlandc bis gegen the Mitte ies Achtsehnten Jahrkunderts. 

14 Eginluirda Cants Mapd mane. u m Mabillon, Annales Ord. S. Benedicts. * 

u Men. Germ. hist.—Ewk<srdus, Vita Karols imperatons, 
w Migne, Pair. Lot., Vol, lt2-~Epitaphiuni Emkardi. 
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as lUcuiii - 1.) c\\ duties of Einh i^i as , t hiti\.t apd ^ipeiMtlr.ndent * f the Irnpeih 1 
butldihjTs Not can such dutu> be any bcltei inCneu fi Mn th e pi^a^e in the 
Fontanello (Saint Wandiilkj Chioniclc* 1 * * * * llunhanl > A)bit* \ho undcrunque 
doctivimo 1 oi finm \lcum\ udi-known letter to Chailes/ or Einhairi\ to his own 
son Vussinus The notice tium Fulda of the sen ling to Einhard bs Abbot Rather of 
Brun Candidus \ariarum aitium ooctoiem peutissimum/ 1 tells us no moie, for the 
latter was a painter and a man of letters, but not an architect Again, even if we 
make the language of Walahfrid Strabuss flowery eulogy on Einhard 

Bescfeel fab re prtitmn? qui per tip? t omne 
artificum p ran an t us opvs" 

mean that he superintended the workmen engaged on the Imperial buildings, there is 
nothing about his having designed them, and in particular the famous rotunda. 

Nor is it any good to say, as Dohme does, that, as the plans and the construction 
of the chapel at Aachen demanded exceptional mathematical knowledge on the part 
of the architect, Einhard must have been the architect because Alcuin tells us that he 
possessed such knowledge. In the West, during the Dark Ages, vaulted buildings 
w'ere not designed or erected on the basis of calculations, but on a ground-work of 
experience, by means of community of efforts, with the help of traditions of construc- 
tion, and of the study of buildings suniving from the ancient w^othl Such are the 
conclusions at which I have arrived, and I have only been confirmed in them during 
my laborious researches into the subject of the experiments made for the gradual 
evolution of the Lombardic vaulted basilica by the most impoitant of the mediaeval 
gilds, I mean the Comacine or Lombard corporations. 

Now what traditions and what experience in the art of building did Einhard 
possess, when, at the age of twenty-five (Dohme and Springer date his birth 
approximately in 770 ; Pertz at the end of Pippin’s reign [75-2-768] or the 
beginning of that of Charles the Great [768-814]), he took in hand the design, 
and in 796 the execution, of the most celebrated edifice of that age either 
in East or West ? Those tasks demanded not only a study of its original, 
San Vitale (a filiation noticed long ago by Hubsch 0 ), by one w r ho was familiar 
with the problem, but also profound technical and statical knowledge which 
is not acquired off-hand. My answ r er is that he had none. It is true that Adhemar 
tells us that after the conquest of Lombardy (774), Charles brought from Italy 
singers and organists, as well as accomplished teachers of grammar and arithmetic 
or calculation, of whom there was a deficiency in his own country : w Ante ipsurn 
enim dominum regem Karolum in Gallia nullum studium fuit Iiberalium artium.” * 
In this way Einhard, after he had grown up, had an opportunity of devoting 
himself to the study of these subjects, and we have testimony that his application 
was not without result But there is a great difference between that and producing 
the design for the Imperial rotunda, or even having a predominant share in the 
preparation of the plans and the conduct of the works, especially when it -comes 
to vaulting. His literary productions do not seem to suggest the powerful brain 
which gave birth to the Palatine Chapel 

1 D’Acheiy, t>p. at—Cfoenicetr Fontamlfense. 2 Migne, Pair, lot., YoL ta>~Mpvt<nat, 

, 6 Duchesne, Historian Fraitamtm Scriptures —Einhard? ahbatis epistoku* 

1 Alim. Germ. hut. — Catalogue abbaium FuicUnnum, 

* Migne, Pair . Lai*) Vol. 114 — Cat mtm — Be Etnharto magtte Eginhaido, 

6 Op. at* r MW, Gtrw* hut* — AJematus, Hutarim* 
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Moreover, had he been the architect and master of the works, it would 
be difficult to explain the silence of the chronicles about the fact (while the names 
of several contemporary architects are preserved), and also his own ; whereas 
he docs not fail to mention the church which he built at Seligenstadt, and insist 
on its importance: “non indecori opens .’’ 1 It would be incomprehensible that, 
when he laid aside his courtly robes as Minister of the Imperial Household and 
Crown Notary in order to assume the humble garb of a presbyter and abbot, 
he should have forgotten all the science, unequalled at the time, displayed in 
the great rotunda, and have exhibited so limited and mean a substitute for it in the 
churches which we know he founded. This consideration has peculiar force in the 
case of the one at Seligenstadt, erected to receive the precious relics of SS. Peter and 
Marcellinus, so coveted and venerated by the founder, and also to form the resting 
place of his own mortal remains. For even without raising an edifice too grand for 
the pecuniary resources of himself and his wife Emma — and they were not 
contemptible — he might well have built one proportioned to his means, and yet of a 
character to form a monument of the remarkable and precocious architectural attain- 
ments which have been ascribed to him. 

We conclude, then, that Einhard’s claim to be the architect of the chapel at 
Aachen cannot survive the test of sound criticism. His name is never connected • 
with it either as designer or executor. The Monk of St Gall, who has left us the 
least incomplete account of .the rotunda, makes no allusion to him in this connection . 2 
All that we can say is that, being young and without experience in the difficult art of 
vault construction,' he may have had the opportunity of initiation into its secrets 


owing to the fact that the Emperor had summoned to Aachen for the purpose masons 
from Italy and France. The craftsmen of Piedmont and Lombardy were the best 
known and most skilful in, the Empire. Two centuries before, their services had been 
engaged by Nicetius, bishop of Trier, as we learn from the letter of bishop Ruffus of 
* Turin; who must have been referring to workmen of his own or neighbouring dioceses. 

And my belief is that it was to them and to workmen from other parts of Italy and 
, , from Transalpine Gaul, that the monk allujded in the words : “ ad cuius fabricam de 
; , omnibuk dfetnariois' regionibus magistros et.opifices omnium .id genus artiuia 
, . advcicelvit,” 8 Springer, too, thought that 'these, master masons cape from Italy and-. 
' Gaul, _s . , ■ ' • ■- ' ■ . * 1 ■ ■ ■■ ’ 
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Of the original structure, of T cross plan with nave and aisles terminated by 
apses, there remain the nave (Tigs. 724, 725) and the north arm of the transept with 
their respective apses. In its present condition the nave measures about 79 ft. x 24 ft. 
The arches, barely 4^ ft. wide, and now walled up, formerly opened into the aisles. 
They rest on quadrangular piers. The walls carried by the arches contained 
originally a corresponding number of narrow round-headed windows, splayed on the 
inside. The main apse, starting directly from the transept wall and of semicircular 

form, is lighted by __ 

three similar win- j 
dows. The gable 
and wall above the 
frontal arch of the 
apse is pierced by 
three round windows, 
two of which were 
intended to light the 
transept, and the 
third to give light 
and air to the roof 
It seems that the use 
of round windows, 
derived as we sug- 
gested in our account 
of Norwich from a 
Roman source, was 
widely spread at this 
time in Germany, for - 
we find them even 
represented in illu- 
minated M$s; I j 
may; refer to the pic- r 
tm;e$ of two aisled 
churches which I v 
have ndtiqed iri; the; 






of .Hie ;tratfs^>t -is, sha^ 
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the pa^t ha\u spued, and a U > fiom Uinhaufs allusions of the same type though of 
Ur^n tiimeiiMOtis w*> the chm* h of SS. Piter and Maicdlinus at Seligenstadt (827), 
pu\u»usly known as Aluhnlit Im and aheady containing a small stone chuich, which 
wdsgnen b} Louis the Pious tu Emhanl and Emma in 815. Here he elected his 
new chuich dedicated to the maityrs., and in it he finally enshrined their relics 
previously deposited at Stein bach and m St. Mai tin’s at Osthcim . 1 1 

The church of Seligenstadt consisted of a nave and aisles, the former being 

about 33 ft wide, 
and the latter only 
half as much, sepa- 
rated by nine quad- 
rangular piers on 
either side, which 
an excavation in the 
modern facing has 
show n to measure 
some 28 in. x 32 in. 
and to be constructed 
of bricks taken from * 
Roman buildings. 
They have moulded 
imposts. 

It is easy to see 
that the plan of 
both of Einhard’s 
churches, with its 
T cross form, was 
derived from that of 
the Vatican Basilica. 
But they are rough 
work, almost devoid 
of architectural deco- 
ration, and roofed, 
with the exception 
of the terminal re- 
cess, with wood. 
These facts are diffi- 

Fjg. 725.— Steinbach neox Michelstadt. Church (815-819). cu ^ reconcile with 

the idea that the man 

who designed them was the creator and constructor of the principal buildings erected 
by Charles the Great. 

* * # 

After Charles the Great’s conquest of Lombardy had brought Italy into direct 
relations with his northern dominions, architecture made a brilliant appearance in 
the German lands with the rotunda of Aachen ; but this appearance was as ephemeral 
as the Empire which its founder was unable to endow with permanent vitality. It* 

1 Mptu Gem. hist—Chromcon Zauris hawnsc. 

* ftfon. Germ. hist. — Einhardm, Translate et iniractila sanctorum Marcdhni et Petri , 
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was ephemeral, too, because the aichlt< < ttual be ight abnui b\ the 

Empetor in the land* beyond the Alp* wa* the le^uitn* hi- po r * mi » ifiuuue ind not 
the effect of a long period of piepaiation and, ?t th< -aim. time, the evoie^ion of the 
spirit and the needs of the age. In fact, all the buikhu^s of hi- rCign and \ast 
Empne which are of importance foi thtir \aulted con-timtion were clue to lu\ 
peisonal will, and intended to ptomote his ovnglon urd -c ll— ati-fiction. Thus, in 
addition to the yt eat lotunda, anothci io\al chap< 1 of simihu foim was attached to 
his palace at Casseneuil 1 which wa* destroyed by the Noimans in 879. Othci 
buildings, too, if not erected by his oideis, were aided by hi* conti ibutions, such a* 
Theodulf’s church at Geimigny des Pres <Soi~8o6; 

Moreo\er, Art is dependent on public piosperity, and this was certainly 
not assured by the successors of Charles, whose incapacity is the theme of the 
historical records of two centuries. The first w r as Louis the Pious (814-840), born to 
w r ear the tonsure rather than the crown. In the course of a few years he fatally 
undermined the inheritance of the Pippins, Charles Martel, and Charles the Great, 
more particularly by the weakness of his conduct towards his wife Judith, and his 
youngest son Charles the Bald. His reign w f as disturbed by domestic and ciul strife, 
fomented not so much by the indifference of his subjects, who u r erc disgusted by his 
weakness, as by the discord between the Latin and the German element; in addition 
to which there came the incursion* of Danes or Normans and Saracens. (Jndcr his 
successors, Lothair (840-855;, Louis the German (843-876*, Charles the Bald 
(843-877), and Pippin the Younger (83S-846), the anarchy inherited from their father 
and grandfather respectively was intensified by the internal struggles to which w'e 
have referred, and by the abandonment of any attempt to resist the Northern 
barbarians and the Saracens ; and at length the partition of Verdun (843) dissolved 
the fabric of the Empire. 

This partition was succeeded by years of fruitless effort to diminish, if it was not 
possible to prevent, the raids within the divided realm of the barbarian hordes which 
left a trail of blood and ruin wherever they passed. The war against invaders was 
supplemented by the one between Louis II and Charles the Bald Finally, the 
death of Lothair (855) broke the last formal tie which still united the Empire of 
Charles the Great It was followed by new family and civil wars, with the usual 
accompaniments of incursions and rebellions, until with Charles the Fat (881 -887; the 
legitimate branch of the Imperial race became extinct in Germany. 

Thereupon the eastern Franks elected as king the brave Arrmlf of Carinthia 
(887-899), bastard son of Carloman, king of Bavaria (865-880), He succeeded in 
breaking the insolence of the Normans at Louvain (891), in suppressing the revolt of 
his vassals, and, finally, in assuming the Imperial diadem at Rome (896), His son, 
Louis the Child, was elected as his successor (899-911), but his weak rule was 
troubled by civil wars and barbarian raids. With his death even the illegitimate 
German line of the descendants of Charles the Great came to an end. 

Some idea of the conditions of ecclesiastical architecture in the German lands 
during the age of the heirs of Charles the Great is afforded by three churches, of 
which two are still in existence while we possess the plans of the third. It may be, 
too, that there is a fourth, of which a drawing exists Let us see what they were like. 

* Tiie Round Church of St. Michael at Fulda was built by Eigit, fourth 
abbot of Fulda, between the years 818 and Szz? as we are told in his Life, written by 
1 Cordero, <?/. a A * Gttm* hhA~~Amtalr$ luldensei antiquu 
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tig 72^—1 ulcU Chmch of St. Michael (S1S-822). 


the nunk 1 >1 un C an- 
uultn , 1 * - and it 
known that it was 
not finished in 819, 
fm ILiistulf, aich- 
hi^hop of Mainz 
(813-826), did not 
dedicate it till 822. 3 
Anyone who leads 
this Life (in verse 
as well as ptose) will 
find a clear and defi- 
nite statement about 
the piimary inten- 
tion of the building, 
and also a descrip- 
tion of its original 
form, corresponding 
to that of the exist- 
ing structure. It was a cemeteiy chuich, of circular plan, with an annular aisle, 
supported by a circle of eight columns, coveied with a dome of masonry, and having 
a crypt beneath w r ith its \aulting supposed by a central column. The actual 
building (Figs. 726, 

727) contains eight 
arches on the ground- 
floor with columns 
sui mounted by four 
capitals of Roman 
01 igin, three of which 

are Corinthian and \* 

one Composite, and 
by four plain cubical 
funnel-shaped capi- 
tals with deep abaci. 

Anapsidal sanctuary 
piojects at the east 
The building 
was altered in the 
Xlth century 4 by 
removing the vault- 
ing and raising the 

1 Mon, Germ, fast * — 

Vita Bigihs abbatts Fid- 
dsn sis, 

* Man* Germ* fast , — 

JDe mta Aegdi versibus ex- 
fhwta, 

* Browerus, Fuldmtt 
antigwtedes, 

i Lubke, Ges ihithte 

itr deuMett A’arirt. tig. ?2 g _Tnen Porta Niera (IVth Centurvl. 
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height of the church as we now see it, A triforium gallery was constructed with 
openings, each of which was divided in two by a shaft carrying a cubical funnel- 
shaped capital and a corbel pulvin, hollow chamfered (recalling the prototypes 
of this kind at Mettlach [98 7]; and curled over at the ends. Eight windows 
were also inserted, and the whole was roofed with wood. At the west a nave was 
added, approached through a tower porch, the two-light openings of which have 
Lombardic cubico-spherical capitals with pulvins like those just described. This nave, 
and two other addi- 


tions on the north 
and south, have given 
the rotunda a cruci- 
form appearance. 
Beneath is a 
crypt The middle 
part has a roughly 
constructed concen- 
tric barrel vault 
springing from a cen- 
tral column (a frag- 
ment of ancient 
origin), provided with 
a rude Ionic capital, 
and ah inverted 
funnel-shaped capital 
for base. The annu- 
lar aisle also has a 
barrel vault, which , 
has been cut by the 

i ■ r " , T u | 

insertion pf cross, 
walls,. Originally; itr. 

. ;W|ls lighted by „ very,; , 
: narrowi windows., -J.V 
1 : It is obvious t-bat'V 
; , iEigilj- ; .the, ^arcjdteet--; 
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sp. uou* mcdtktl t mi do^e t j the Cncu- t f Ma\Uitius In the old \ id Appia, though 
ho gave the tuit at ul kk a mni- dtx npul foim h\ tatvin^ cut of it ei^B t ^emicnculai 
icu^se- coiKsjjondi* g to tho^e in t*’e nutei v all In all the^e tombs the vaulted 
cijpt is cJui ed fiom the Upit.d hum tuiuul m the “ Uiolo', tombs of Yoltena. 
Thus the In^imanu Innu> now in the An hacolngnal Museum at Florence , thought 
to belong to the line! 01 I Ifni cu tun L * ,has a central pu 1 suppoi ting an elemental y 

cinnulai vault. 

In the lotunda 
at Fulda the Roman 
cubical funnel- 
shaped capitals 
should be noticed 
They ate derived 
dnectly fiom those 
of the Porta Nigra 
at Tiiei (Fig 728 , 
belonging to the 
second half of the 
IVth centuiy, 01 # 
more precisely to 
the reign of Valen- 
tinian I (364-375;, 
under whom the city 
w as much embel- 
lished 1 and put in a 
better state of de- 
fence against the 
Germans The capi- 
tals of the gate at 
Trier aie the oldest 
specimens of tlje 
kind that we have 
seen It was on this 
form of capital, to- 
gether with the 
Ravennate pulvin, 
that the Byzantines 

afterwards modelled their cubical funnel capitals of quadrangular shape with swelling 
sides, which in their simplest form may be seen in the cistern of Binbir-direk at 
Constantinople (Vlth century). 

In connection with the Gate of Trier we may observe in passing that the Gallo- 
Roman peoples gave exceptional impoitance to their city gates. In addition to this 
one, we may mention as proof the Porta Palatina of Turin (Fig. 729), erected under 
Augustus (29 B.O14 A.D.), and the Porta dei Borsari at Verona (Illrd century). 

Though Eigil’s church, like that at Aachen, betrays its Italian origin, the type of 
its original capitals indicates the work of northern craftsmen. In Italy at the time 
this form was rarely used, the preference being given to the Pre-Lombardic cubical 
pattern. The vaulted roof is to be explained by the fact that the church was erected 

1 Browenis, Aniiquttates et antiales T> mrenses. 



Fig. 729.— Turin. Porta PaUtim {29 B.o-14 a 0.)- 
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veiy shoitl}* aftci the completion oJ the gio .1 u > at \ulkn i id undet then 
influence , and indeed «ome of the buildup tVuic * rupl >»el nna In c b* * n c 'gaged 
on it 


The Ami \ Cm ki ii in Sr. Gvll \\a> icbudt bv Abbot Got^pettus 816-8371 
fioni the designs of the two monk> \\ mtharlus ant 1 I "Ulricas. It too' macyi ytais to 
finish \ S22— S29 j 1 1 J 

In studying the original of the very impoitant plan of the abbey chawn 011 parch- 
ment, which is dated about Sao, 1 we found that the thuich piesents thite notable 
featuies, \i 7 the apses facing one anothei at the east and west ends, the semiciiculai 
aisle round the western apse, and the towers which flank the latter. 

The first of these peculiarities we discussed in our account of Abingdon Abbey 
(675) , and we dealt with the subject of ambulatories, w'ith or without ai cades, in con- 
nection with the cathedial of Iviea and Saint Benignc at Dijon. Western towers we 
know were designed to contain the btaii cases belonging to the facade, after the fashion 
of Ravenna Their function here is made clear by the legend on the plan, “ Ascensus 
per cocleam ad universa super inspicienda/’ 

The Cathedral 01 Cologne. — We possess a written account of the general 
form of the church erected by Archbishop Hildebold (785- Sic>\ and restored or com- 
pleted by Archbishop Willibert (870-889), who dedicated it in 873 It w r asof basilica 
plan, with a choir apse at either end and crypts underneath them. Tw'o wooden 
bell towers flanked the western apse, 
each containing an altar It was 
lighted by round windows in addition 
to others of rectangular form, some 
larger (of which three were in the 
eastern gable) and some smaller. 

We are not told who restored or 
rebuilt Williberfs church after its 
injury in the terrible fire from which 
Cologne suffered at the hands of the 
Normans in 88z We only know, on 
the authority of Gelenius, 5 that in 
1080, when Sigewin was archbishop 
(1079-1089), the easternmost part of 
the cathedral was suddenly burned. 

A certain amount of light is 
thrown on the subject by the im- 
portant Xlth century Evangelistarium 
executed by the brothers Burchard 
and Conrad u ad altare Sancti Petri 

1 Main! Ion, Annates Otd* S Benedkiu 
x Men. Germ* tnst* -—R&tpsrtusi Casus S> 

Gath, 

4 4 Keller, Baums dts KlasUrs Sh Gatten 
mm Jakr 820. 

* ’ De admit aHita> sacra ct ctvdi magmtudme 

Cotomae Claudtat Agnffmcnsts Augusta? } Ubi - 
arum urtns. 
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infia min ^ C ul miac. foi Minns, < anon of the Cc*the Irak 1 in which may be ->ecn 
iiol m \ a pn-tuic of the u »^oi presc. iti*K» the book to St Petei seated in a uhait, 
and ab*vc them a u moment *ttun of thi metiopohtan church (Fig. 730;. Glinted, 
dJu ns that it is cutain that ihc tolmne is eailiti than io«S o Foi in that case ue 
ha\e an lllusti atic»n if onh appioximately area rate j of the cathedral of Cologne 
m it* lestored or new form after 88.’, showing the transept* belonging to the choirs 
at uthei end of the building. The two towers rising at the east end — evidently 
bdhtoweis, a* the openings in the highest stage show- — must be earlier than the bell- 
towers of the cathodial at hrea (973-1001 or 1002;, and arc theiefore the prototype 

of this ariangement 
In the piesent case 
it is \ery probable 
that it was suggested 
by the staircases 
formed in the outer 
angles at the end of 
some building of the 
Roman period. Such, 
for instance, is the , 
Basilica at Trier 
(Fig. 731), thought 
to belong to the age 
of Constantine (3 1 1- 
337), but which, con- 
sidering its grand 
dimensions, and the 
character of its brick 
facing, together w ith 
the enclosing arches 
round the windows, 

which are original, may well be dated in the time of those great builders, Diocletiafi 
(284-305) and Maximian (286-310), 

I may mention here that a three-lobed building, the plan of which by Fra 
Giocondo (?) is preserved among the drawings in the Uffizi, shows two staircases 
flanking one of its apses. 

The Sepulchral Chapel of Lorsch is of rectangular shape, and its eastern 
and western sides (Fig, 732) are decorated with a range of arches and blank triangular- 
headed arcading. The walls are constructed with polychrome polygonal stone 
checkers in imitation of Roman polychrome “ opus reticulatum ” such as may be seen 
in the amphitheatre at Assisi. It always had, as now, a wooden roof of very high pitch. 

The interior (Fig. 733) contains a sarcophagus found in the old cloister of the 
neighbouring abbey of St Nazarius. It is ornamented with pilasters and Ionic 
capitals exactly like those of the triangular-headed arcading on the chapel itself, and 
probably formed the coffin of Emperor Louis III the Saxon. 

Many writers, Adamy * among them, believe that this structure (now known as 

1 Cologne. Trsasuiy of the DuhedrM. 

5 -Dii/rctotofake Thorhalk und Kbsttrkirche w Lorsch — Hutori^her Vtrcin fur das Grossherzogthum Ifesscrt, 



I ig 731. — 'Tuei, Basilica (Illrd 01 IVth Centurj) 
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the Michaelskapelle) 
was the old vestibule 
of the atrium of the 
abbey church of St. 
Nazarius, founded by 
King Pippin in 764^ 
and later rebuilt on 
a larger scale by the 
monk Adalbert 
(1144-1151). I think 
there is no doubt 
that it really is the 
burial chapel erected 
by Louis III the 
Saxon (876-S82) 
near the abbey of 
Lorsch, as has been 
stated by others. 23 

The chronicle of 
Lorsch says that 
Louis III buried his 
father Louis II the 
German (843-876), 
the founder of the 



Fig. 75s.— Lorsch. ' Sepulchral chapel. 1 West side (876-882). 


national dynasty, in J 

the abbey of Lorsch (“patrem in Laureshamensi monasterio tumulavit and that 
afterwards he himself was buried near his father in a church which he had built, 
known in the days of the chronicler, as , “ the variegated church “ Ludowico 
rege Germanico, filio Ludowici, defuncto efc iuxta, patrem apud Lauresham in 
E f qclesia quae dicitur. Variaj; quam; ipse) huius rei gratia cdnsfruxeraV sepulto* 
Later, in I053,this chapel^ to the Virgin, the Apostle^ and A 11 Saints. 4 

a 1 " • r '— JAL) A : 1 . : . 1 - A A J ' r A Now' the exist- : 

'■ ing .MicHael'Skapelle. 
Is, as. a matter of - 
fact, “ varia ” owing 
: 'io/vits; c*f^lychroin&;, 
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aiy i* pio\ul by the fa^t that the terrible fire of 1090 destroyed the whole 

rhuuh, which had a umwlen loof, 1 - and would certainly not have ^parcel the atrium 
and \X< vestibule. It L also pmwd. and still more convincing!}', by the absence 
of any true of the junction between the existing polychrome structure and the 
‘■pacious cloister couit which L supposed to have existed. 

Moreover, in the Fiankish realm capitals were of quite a different type and 
execution in the time of Pippin, under whom the building of St. Nazarius was begun, 
and this we learn from the on pt of the church at Flavigny ^755-768 ». Again, edifices 
of the age of Charles the Great, when the works at Lorsch were finished, had no 
external architectural decoration, as we know from the rotunda of Aachen and the 
churches of Germigny dcs Prtis {8oi-Bo6)anri Steinbach (815-819). And that this was 
still the casein the days of Louis the Pious the round church at Fulda (818-822) bears 
witness. 

The sepulchral chapel of Lorsch is to be regarded as the earliest instance of 
a building decorated with ranges of blank triangular-headed arcading, a design of 
German origin. For although at an earlier date the baptistery at Poitiers (Vllth 
century) had exhibited the decorative use of pediments and blank arcading alter- 
nately triangular and round-headed, the chapel at Lorsch is the first dated building 
that displayed this particular form of treatment. This characteristic feature may be 
traced back to the Ravennate and Prc-Lombardic blank arcading with round arches ; 
while the substitution of triangular for round heads may have been suggested by some 
building such as the baptistery of Poitiers. It may even have been derived from the 
pedimented colonnading on sarcophagi of the Early Christian period, of which 
examples are to be found in the Lateran Museum. Or, again, it may have its source 
in some building of the Roman age. It was afterwards copied by the architect of 
the abbey church of Gernrodc (9 68). And it was Lorsch and Gemrode which furnished 
the pattern to those who carried triangular-headed arcading to England. 

I may mention here that in the Xth century MS. of Boethius <l De institutione 
arithmetica ” at Bamberg 3 I have noticed the front of a building with triangular- 
headed arcading on its upper part, the heads forming part of a lozenge-shaped 
decoration; while the “ Evangclistarium of Essen,” believed to be of the VII Ith or 
IXth century, and earlier than 834/ shows triangular-headed arcading formed of 
interlacing bands and scrolls, 

I think that the capitals at Lorsch are the work of French chisels. We shall see 
presently how different were the knowledge and handiwork of the German artists, 

* * * 

On the death of Louis the Child (899-911), Conrad I of Franconia was 
raised to the throne, but his reign (gr 1-918) was disturbed by perpetual civil wars 
and barbarian invasions. The elevation, however, of the illustrious Henry 1 
the Fowler (918-936), the victor of Merseburg (933), saw the restoration of order 
and security in Germany. 

The Crypt of the Church of St. Wipertus near Quedlinburg. — The 
church of St Wipertus was erected by Henry I and his consort Matilda (f968). 
A passage in her life fixes the date as 936,* 6 

1 Mat, Gerw, knt^Chmmon Laur esh a m ens e. 3 Helvvich, Antiquiiates Laurish aimenses. 

3 Bamberg, Royal Library. 4 Humana, Die Eunstwerkc der Munsterkirche m Essen ^ 

3 Alon. Germ* kist r -~Anmlcs Quedlwburgenm. * Knackfoss, Dtutsche Kunstgesch ichte. 

* Dotoe* »p. ciL 8 Mm* Germ. M'st . — Vitet Mahthildis reginae , 
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the Martyis Simplicius, Faustinus, and Viatrix (382), on the Via Poituensis ncai 
Rome 1 

The sphal teiracotta shafts (made for their places) which suppoit some of the 
arched openings in the apse at Frata, have capitals carved with very rude, stiff, 
plain leaves, and cauliculi like iam’s horns, slightly curved at the top. These capitals 
enable us to fix, moic precisely than has hitheito been done, the unknown date 
of the apse of the Annunziata, which some 2 regard as belonging to the earliest 
Christian age, while otheis 3 put it between the Vllth and Xth centuiy By 
a process of elimination its date will be, approximately, that which followed 
the Lombard Conquest and the scourge of pestilence and famine which afflicted 
Italy about 566, the period which saw the aitistic awakening initiated by 
Theodelinda (590-625); in other words, the first half of the Vllth centur). 
Before the descent of Alboin (568) and after the reign of Rotharis (636-652), 
Italy never saw such degraded woik as these capitals (especially the round one), 
even though produced in remote places and by local carvers. 

The date which we have suggested explains the arcaded form of the apse, 
a plan which was in favour from the end of the IVth century to about the 
second half of the Vlth both at Rome and Naples ; so much so that in the latter 
century Bishop Vincentius (554-577) was still employing it in San Giovanni 
Maggiore at Naples (“ Hie fecit praefulgidam basilicam. , . . Quern amplis aedificiis 
in gyro distinxit ” 4 ), while at Rome Pope Felix IV (526-530) adopted it for 
SS. Cosma e Damiano. 



Fig, 736,— Quedlmborg. Old Crypt of St Servatlus (936). 

Tee Crvit and Church of St Sbrvatius in the Castle at 
QUEDUKBURG.—The erection of the castle church of Quedlinburg was begun 

1 Da Rosy, La Rama saiterranca ensiiana — La piccola basilica damasiana dedicate* a Stmphcio , Faustina y 
Ytafr he* niariiri starici del cmitera di Generm* 

* ^rckfoia sibtica per le pt&ointtb napckta're, 1 87 S — -TagUalatela, Del? aniua basilica t della caiatomba 

di Frata in Print, Vlte*, e di alctmi monummtti meltinesu • 

* Bcrtrex, afh fit. 

4 Man. Germ. hist.—~Scrij>tores ref 14m kingobardicaruth^Gesta ejiscofcrum nsapdilamrum , 
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l\ M l i fl Iik I» ny I n * ti 1 m km d tn 193 

,kt jld in t 1 * * t I ik of ti <. i *fMi* ^ In l!i it ^ 1 i tt< cni t 1 a<-t 1 Kw l up tini-’i 
fui it ia 0 - t )tnb m t u ut 1 n^ l x In <* / lh<. < hi 1 h icbu It h. 
the *-*. i 1 M *ti ! h x ) i \ d u^ T it r of (> to I 1 1 Mie t J 3"~97^ , but it v\«^ 1 < f 
fini'-hui tdl 1* -1 rs m tint )cii a -^ond d dxci 

ti m t k ^ t / u l - I11 70 the town v ^ batuc i mumme r* ■^ 3n nsfWT\ 

1 fjumdi.lim.but ^ e\u *a c^t *, an 1 with it the 
chinch which wa^iLbuiltt.ndiLcm^LMtul 111 1129 

IhL ci\pt of th’ wii^inal building, wh eh was 
disco\uul ip the last centuiy below the flooi of the 
apse in the picscnt ci} pt, bdjngmg to the lecon- 
stiuction aftei the file of 1070, is Miuoiindcd by a 
rmge of icccs-.c" sepaiated by engaged shafts which 
cany a continuous aichitia\c ; the whole being com- 
posed of stucco, and oi lude woikmandup (Fjj& 

736, 737 That this is the ciypt of the piimiti\e 
church is pro\ed h} the existence at its west end 
of the tombs of Henty I, of his wife MatiMa 
(' vi sepultaque e^t coiam altari Chnsti picsuhs Sei- 
vac 11 mxta senioiem suum” 4 )% and ot their giand- 
daughtei, the Abbess Matilda, who in 999 was in- 
toned U iuxta tumulos legum, avi et a\iae suae 
Ilemiici et Mcchtildis * 7 

Of a latei date than this c t ypt, and piobably 
funning patt of the woiks earned out between 997 
and 1021, is the undeiground apsidal chapel beneath 
tlie south aisle of the church. One of the side walls 
contains three aiches with two shafts beating quasi- 
Composite capitals, abo\e which aie coibcl pulvins 
also cai ved w ith foliage, like some of those at Mcttlach 
(907) The bases are of bulbous foim, and rest on 
tali moulded plinths The carving recalls that on r . , , 

, - . * . , it t V , , . fu 7 M — <iULdlmb in* blufunold 

the capitals and pulvins at Mcttlach, though it is ti>pi of Su Stnatui* (936 

not so advanced. 

The conslmctional suppoits in the crypt of St Wipeitus and the decorative 
one* in the crypt of St, Servatius found an echo In England As a matter 
of fact wc have already seen how, not earlier than the leign of Edgar (959-97 5}, 
spiral shafts and inverted truncated pyramid capitals made their appearance 
in the crypt and apse of Repton ; while several buildings contain bases with 
disproportionate, clumsy rolls, or of the bulbous form, and show the influence 
of the outlandish and baibarous mouldings of the supports in the church at 
Quedlmburg. This influence must be connected with the monastic intercourse 
which from the days of St Gall (f about O30) and St Boniface (f 755) had been 
going on between England and Germany with the other Teutonic lands, and was 
only intensified by the marriage of the pious Edith (929-946), daughter of Edward 
the Elder (901-925), with Otto the Great as his first wife. 


1 Mon bum, hut —Aimaks Quedlmhmgtnses, 

* Max Gum hist — J ita Mahthtdn ugmac, 

* Knackfuss, op at 

7 Mon Gum, hut —Annates Qnedhnburgenw, 


Mon Com, hfrt.— IVtduhiHdus, tftsgestoi, Sajcoanae 

* Mon Germ At t —Annates Cork tenses, 

* Mon, Germ, hist, — Thutmartu^ Chonuon, 
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In connection with the two important monuments which we have examined at 
Ouedltnburg I think it opportune to mention that bulbous bases, sometimes resting 
on a plinth foimed like a church, aie lcpresented in abundance in German MSS., eg. 
the “ Isidori Etymologiae” (Xth centuiy), the “ Psalterium Folchardi ” (IXth century), 
and the “ Vita S. Columbae” (IXth centuiy), in the Libraty of St Gall. 

In the next place, these stiuctures aie evidently the work of Saxon hands, 
no doubt the best that could be procuied, considering the importance of the place 
where they ate found, the lank of the foundeis, and the royal use for which one 
of them was intended They give an idea of the state of building, carving, and stucco 



Fig 738 — Quedlmburg Crypt of St. Servatius (1070-1129), 

work in Germany at a time when the local craftsmen had been foxced to rely on their 
own attainments without help from outside. And this confirms the opinion we 
expressed about the carvers of the capitals in the chapel at Lorsch. 

Let us now turn to the existing crypt (Fig. 738) and the cathedral church of 
Quedlinburg which rises above it. The crypt under the choir (rebuilt in the Pointed 
style) and transept of the present church consists of a cential space, divided into 
nave and aisles by pillars and terminating in an apse, and two lateral arms with small 
apses at their extremities. The unraised cross vaulting springs from capitals 
ornamented with stiff, plain leaves, palmetto leaves and other kinds of foliage, 
cauliculi, crosses, interlacing bands ending in a sort of Ionic volutes (Fig, 739), pine 
cones, demons’ heads with serpents coming out of their mouths and biting their ears 
(Rig. 740), and eagles. Three are of a curious stepped form. 

The churefi consists of nave and aisles separated by arches with columns, between 
every two of which comes a pier. The columns have characteristic bases with two 
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rolls and a broad hollow moulding between them, while the capitals are of cubico- 
spherical form, carved, like the deep abaci, with animals (Fig. 741). human figures, 

birds, foliage, in- 



Fig. 739* — Quedlinburg. Capital in Crypt 

of St. Servatius (1070-1 129). cU-«.r. 


almost uniformly 
of barbarous char- 


Fig. 740. —Quedl inburg. Capital in Cry pt 
of St. Servatms (1070-1129). 


With the ex- 
ception of the two minor apses in the transept, which have half-domes, the surviving 
portions of the church of 1070- 1129 are roofed with timber. At the west end is 
the narthex with unraised cross vaulting and visible vaulting arches, above which is a 
gallery with pairs of openings, covered by a wooden roof. It is flanked by two 
towers, rebuilt like the gallery for the bells which unites them in their . upper part. 

, \ Thc artistic features in the crypt are of the same date as those in the have and 
transept, and the continuous cross vaulting in the central part of the crypt is con- 
temporary with 
that constructed ' 

With wall and _] 

: .transverse , arches 
.V in the lateral por- - 
- tiotjs , apd in. the. 

[ r , -i Vi £&/■ theh,;: ' 0 |£; .) _ •' 1 

' /y\' 

-\ ’.sK oiwot; 
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th~ II«ii/ diituct m the second naif of the Xth centuiy 1* mealed by the rough 
u uvular vaulting in th*. eastern ci>pt of St Cynacus at Geintode, and b) the rude 
» qntfils ,md baM\s of the pill us, as well as b} the dccoiation of the apse at the east 
end and of the western towu* 

On the other hand, the capital^ both in the ciypt and the church at Ouedlinburg 
present forms unknown to the West, and still more to the East, befoie the epoch 
of about loco. I lefer to the Lombardic cubico-sphei ical capitals which appear for 
the fiist time in Sant’ Abondio at Como (1013-1095), and do not show themselves in 
Gamany till after 1015, in St Michael's at Hildesheim Moreover, the Lombaidic 
figuie capitals, no longer showing the meiely symbolic figures of Early Christian art, 
and going beyond the representations on the capitals of the VUIth to the Xth 
centuiy, did not gain much extension befoie the first half of the Xlth, and only 

icached their culmination by the addition of scenes 
of writhing and struggling monsteis in the second 
half of the Xlth and the following century. 

I may notice heie that the capitals at Qued- 
linbuig have obvious analogies in style, modelling, 
and execution, with those in the church of Ilsen- 
burg (Fig. 742), erected in 994 and lebuilt after 
the injuries it suffered during the disturbed reign 
of Henry IV (1056-1106) by Burchard II, bishop 
of Halberstadt (1059-1088), who consecrated it in 
10S7, 12 Compared with them the capitals at 
Ouedlinburg show a more advanced stage of art, a 
fact to be explained by the earlier date of the 
church of Ilsenburg. 

They have similar analogies with the capitals 
in the church at Drubeck (Fig. 743) which 
was in existence in S77 when Louis III (876-882) confened rights of immunity 
on the monastery. * We have no information about it between 1058 and 1130. 
but it is believed to ha\c been rebuilt in the early years of the Xllth century. The 
capitals at Quedlinburg are differentiated from these by more artistic arrangement of 
the foliage, so that those at Drubeck may very well belong to the end of the Xlth or 
the beginning of the Xllth century. 1 * * 4 

Cher and above the reasons given for this conclusion theie is the fact that 
crypts of basilica plan, embracing not only the area of the apse and presbytery, as in 
the parish church of San Leo (881-882), but that of the transept as well, with 
cross vaulting sustained by pillars, did not make their appearance until the Xlth 
century was well advanced. The two earliest dated examples are the one in the 
cathedral of Speyer of 1030, and that under the existing cathedral of Parma. The 
latter crypt (Fig, 744) belongs to the church rebuilt by Bishop Cadalus (1046-1071), 
and consecrated in 1 106. For though the church of Steinbach has a crypt which 
extends not only to the crossing but also under part of the nave, it consists of mere 
underground passages with arcosolia like the Roman Catacombs. 

Further, we must remember that portals of the Lombardic type only came into 

1 Men, Gtrm, hisl.~~-AnnaU$ Kildesheimensts* ' * 

* Jacobs, Utkumknbuck <k$ m der Giaftschaft Wemtgerodk belcgentn Klosten Itscnburg. 

* Jacobs, Urkttndmbiuh ties in dtr Graft sthafl Wermgtrode bel&genm Klostcrs Dutbeek* 

4 Kugler, Kit mt Skhiiftm. 



Vir 743. — DiiiIacU. Cipifril in tlu* 

Cnurth (\I1I1 or \IIth ( entm)). 
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<. M^tence about with thr*t of Sant Ailioa a* M r rtJpts: no - r»in- jiunil} an 
tntiancc < f thk land cnuld not have been a f_,r tK abbey chinch »f Oiu rinbin^ 
in 097. 

Before Lav me* tlx e church we may notice tint the characteristic bases in the nave 
have their counterpaits in the architcctuial <lecoiati<m found in the illuminated MSS 
fiom the VII Ith or IXth to the Xlth century Instances aie the “Concordia 
E\ angelioium ’ IXth century; and the “ Psaltciium Aureum ” HXth century; at 
St. Gall; 1 the Evangelistarium wiitten for the Empcior Henry IV (Cat. 78 A. 2\ 
and the Gospels of the abbey of Abdinghof 'Xlth century) at Berlin ; j the u Alcuin 
Bible” of the Vlllth-IXth centuiy at Zurich; 1 the 4< Sacramental ium S. Grcgorii 



1 ig 744.— Paima. Crjpt ui the Duontn (1046 1071). 


Papne ” written at Fieising ('1052-1078), now at Bamberg; 4 and the “ Evangelistarium 
of Illinus ” in Cologne Cathedral. 

* # * 

Just as in former days the conquest of the Lombard kingdom by Charles the 
Great (774), so now tire descent upon Italy (95 0 of Otto the Great (936~973)> 
with the double object of comforting the lovely and not inconsolable widow of 
Lothair (946-950), Adelaide of Burgundy, and of renewing and strengthening the 
Carolinian claims to the Imperial dignity, consummated by bis coronation as King of 
Ita>tS ^0 and Emperor (962), was the opening for Germany of an era of building 
activity, though not so brilliant as the first. It derived its sustenance from the 
free and direct communications re-established with Italy, an intercourse which 
continued through the reigns of Otto II (973'~9^3) and Otto III (983— X003), with the 
latter of whom we conclude this section, as we have devoted a separate chapter 
*to the ecclesiastical architecture of Germany subsequent to the epoch of 1000. 

1 St. Call, Library of the < ilJ abbey, * Berlin. Library of the Museum of the Decorative Arts. 

s Zurich. Cantonal Library. 4 Bamberg. Hoyal Library. 
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Tin Abitv Church or Sr cyriacus vt Gernrode was built by the 
putt ei ful Mai^taie Guo (+ 068 , bun in 890’ It was quite complete in 968 (some 
s,ij in 961 - , «o that- the foundei on his letuin ftom Rome, whcie he had deposited 
his at morn neu the altar ot the Punce of the Apostles, and had icceived fiom 

the pope a lehc of St Cyriacus, was able to install 
the first abbess 1 

The plan is that of a T-shaped basilica with 
na\eand aisles having apsidal endings, the transept 
being \eiy short, as in the early Roman basilicas 
It has an apse at cithet end That at the west was 
rebuilt in its present form in the Xllth ccntuiy, 1 
but oiiginally, no doubt, was of the modest type 
of the westein apse at Diubcck (877) which seems 
to have been lebuilt between the Xlth and Xllth 
centunes. It is flanked by two towcis 

The skeleton of the outer walls of the original 
chuich lcmains, here and theie rebuilt, and altered 
by the subsequent constiuction of the triforium, 



lig /45 — C'tnw'Kk Chmrh °f St. Cs iuius w hcn the arcades of the nave with their pillars were 

lemade and the windows altered. 

In the interior, the eastern apse has a semi-dome, while the presbytery, like all 
the rest of the church except the minoi apses, western apse, and both crypts, has a 
wooden ceiling. 

Under the chancel is the crypt, roofed with a combination of rough unraised cross 
vaulting and continuous barrel vaulting springing directly from the outer walls, and 
suppoited in the centre by four pieis with clumsy bases and rude moulded capitals. 

The floor of the tiansept was laised by the inseition of an arcaded and vaulted 
gallery. The nave is now sepaiated from the aisles by four arches on either side 
supported by two columns with a pier between them. The piers have moulded 
capitals : the columns, on the other hand, are crowned by Corinthianesque cipitals 
with stiff, plain foliage with occasionally heads coming out of it (Fig. 745). Thejr 
have curious bases made up of rolls and hollow 
mouldings. 

Under the western choir apse is a crypt with 
continuous cioss vaulting supported by columns 
with bases which in some cases have spur-leaves 
at the angles, recalling those in St. Michael and 
St Godehard at Hildesheira ; while the capitals 
are of the Lombardic cubical type, ornamented 
on the plane surfaces with concentric grooving and 
pairs of semicircles, or with foliage. The capitals 
are sometimes replaced by corbel pulvins, cham- 
fered and curled over at the ends. 



f lg. 746* —Gernrode. Church of SU Cyriacus 
Pulviu (Xllth Centurj ) 


The triforium has, on the nave side, columns 
with piers between them bearing similar corbel 
pulvins (Fig, 746), the prototypes of which are to be found at Mettlach ; while at the 
two aids it has pairs of openings with plain or foliated funnel-shaped capitals. * 


1 Futtnch, Dtfllmak dtr Banhmit ie\ Mittelaltm in Sadism - Lubke, op. at 

8 Mon. Germ Inst — T!ne(nta>w, Chum uen . * Dohmc, op at 
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The on^mil window 3 Pie lound-bcmk J ni i \ ' < u !» t ! Mi lh 
L^tciioi cf the eastern apse l- ma'k^d c»f into i \ i h n b' i i ide 

stungumi^e, ami into thi^e \eittcal comppitrnf U bj ph>U siT i tn*, t„eJ 4 >aft> 
Whcthei th 3 western toueis (Fj^ 747) vue on ,inajl\ intended fir staiiciM^ 



Fig 747 —Gemrodc. Church of St, C>rtacus (Xih and Xlllh Centuries) 

or for the bells, is impossible to say, as the highest stage with its two-light openings ** 
4s the result of an alteration. The lowest part, like the eastern apse, is marked out 
by thick lesenas. The next stage, however, is decorated with aicading, both triangular 
and round-headed. Both stages are lighted by single rectangular openings with 
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*iKin ulat »r uchcd t<»ps Tht \ olein apn* with its blind cillery and west front 
ha\v replaced the ou^inrd arrangement. 

1 he tnaM»rry and artistic dt tails of the church indicate three separate series of 
building operation^. Of the of these, characterized by the rude ait of ^omc of 
the mouldings,, and an entiie absence of ornament, we ha\e already spoken. To 
the second should, in my opinion, be assigned: the triforium galleries with the new 
arcades which suppoit them, the galleries in the transept, and the reconstruction of 
the apodal west front. The artistic details presented by these portions are separated 
by a considerable interval from those of the age of Gcro, and are occasionally 
supuior to the resuits at Ouedlinburg. This second period may be placed at about 
the middle of the Xllth century, and with it we may associate the font I append an 

illustration of one of its panels (Fig. 748). 

To the third, that is to say to the second 
half of the Xllth and the beginning of the 
following century, will belong the gallery for 
the nuns on one of the sides, on account of 
the way in w r hich the cross vaulting is con- 
structed, and the greater aitistic refinement 
shown in the capitals of its supports. 

Gernrode is tire earliest existing example 
in Germany of a church with an apse at either 
end. A still older one, however, w r as the abbey 
church of Fulda, the rebuilding of wdiich was 
begun between 790 and 792 by Abbot Baugolf 
(779-802), continued by his successor Ratger 
(802-818; (“ sapiens architectus '* 1 * * ), and finished 
by Eigil (818-822). It was dedicated in 8x9, 
and destroyed by fire in 937, 2 ] 1 15 We learn that 
it was formed by two basilicas set end to end 
but separated by a transept, 0 and that each apse 
had a crypt beneath it: “In eadem verb 
ecclesia duas cryptas magnifico operc conlo- 
cavit, unam quae respicil solis ortum, alteram 
quae solis occasum intendit” 7 We are even 
told the name of the architect of these crypts, the monk Racholfus : “ Racholfo 
dretante magistro ct monacho/* 8 

Other earlier instances were the abbey church of St. Gall (822-829), the 
cathedral of Cologne as built by Hildcbold (785-819) and finished or restored by 
Willibert (870-889), and the cathedral of Hildeshcim, erected by bishop Alfred 
(851-874), and dedicated in 872,° which had a crypt at either end and therefore two 
apses facing one another. 10 In other countries a very early example was to be found 
at Abingdon Abbey (675); and it may very well be that the architect of Fulda was 
influenced by the English Benedictine model, just as later the designer of St Cyriacus 

1 Mm. Germ* hi sty — Qatatogus ahbatum Fuldtmium, a Aft »/, Gt rm. hist* — Annates Fuldenses antitjnu 

* Mon Germ* Aist.—Lmbertus, Annates. 4 * Mon. Germ, hist.*- Annates SancU Bontjani. 

5 Mm* Germ. hist. Annates Uildesheimtnsei. 6 Broweios, fuidemes aniiqmtaks. 

7 Men, Germ. 'Candida^ Vita Ei k gilts abhatis Futdrnsis. * 

s Mm. Germ. hnt.~Bnm Candidas f Dr vita Atgili versihus txfUcata. 

* Men. Germ , hist.— Annates Hihi^heimmses. 

w Bertram, GmhichU des BiAhums Hitdesheim. 



Pig* 748 — Gunrode. Chinch of St. Cyjiacuv. 
Detail of font (Xllth Century J. 
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m<i\ have chri\ed his plan hum St. Gall, which ai>u stu! t! r u a ii t » « > >n 
uthei side of the western apse. 

In addition to this it contains the c t\t^n Inn , c -p* u * v i» I 11 s m 

Geiman). Those In the r >und chiuJi at Fulda ^iS s 22 ik not un^»nal Tnis 
form of opening, the histoiy of which wc tiaud m nu ? account if lkunuC *vailo 
vVIth century;, and to which a wide L\tenuou ha I Inen ^vm by tli I- inbaid 
gilds, had aheady made its appcaiiincc noith of the Alps, in the Fianhish Linpie 
in the apse at Germigny des Pies { 801-806) ; and ai->o in England m ht. Michael's 
Church, St Albans (about 950). 

Gernrode fuithei affords the hist instance fui Geimany of tmvcia tutted with a 
scheme of architectural decoration in the Lombaidic manneu the prototype being the 
campanile of San Satiro at Milan (876 ,and 
likewise of apses marked off into horizontal 
zones and divided vertical!}* into compait- 
ments by lesenas and wall-shafts. All of 
them were ideas imported from Italy, but 
carried out with such taste and ability as the 
Teutonic craftsmen possessed. The fact is, 

* the lesenas and shafts aic applied to the 
apse not meicly as buttresses, as they were 
in Roman times, but for decorative reasons. 

Italian churches of that age provided nume- 
rous instances of apses embellished with 
one or tw r o tiers of lesenas and corbel arches. 

Some of the earliest, to w r hich we have called 
attention, are those at Arliano (712-744), 

Toscanella (739), and San Leo (S8X-882); 
which last w r as, no doubt, seen by Otto the 
Great when, after a long and desperate 
resistance, he stormed the fastness, and 
probably also by his right hand, the valiant 
Gero. 

No country outside Italy exhibited 
towers embellished with lesenas, atched 
corbel courses, and blank arcading, older than those at Gernrode. And though the 
scheme applied was of foreign origin, a partly Teutonic character was given to it, 
suggested by the ranges of arcading on the sepulchal chapel of Lorsch. 

The Abbey Church of Mettlach was erected by Lutwinus the first abbot, 
afterwards archbishop of Trier (695-71 3 ), in honour of the Virgin. It was rebuilt 
by Hezzel on the model of the monastery chuich of St Maximin, in the time of 
Archbishop Egbert (977-993)1 and soon afterwards reconstructed by Lioffmus (987), 
(Fig. 749 and Frontispiece) in imitation of Charles the Great’s rotunda: w et 
Aquisgrani palacium mittens et exinde similitudinem sumens, turrim, que adhuc 
superest, erexit” 1204 

In the upper story or triforium may be noticed Prc-Lombardic cubical 

* 1 Mon, Go? nu hht, — De ? ebus Tttviien&ibux saoc, VUI-X itbeltus. 

* Mon ♦ Got m, mtraadfc S, Linlwtm y auitort m macho Modioh^cnsu 

* Sammartano, Ac , Galha cri* liana Suits? a Treninmis—Modiolacm. 

4 Honthelm, Bnto? ia Trmnmis diplomatic tt pagxtaiua. 



Iy. 74;.— Mtttlach Ahbc> l luutb {9S7). 
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capiUK 1 oi*u m 1 out .it the w’A< s, and with a flouct 01 othei ornament on a console 
pi 'jectin., titun the abacus ( ithcis h.no the fmm of a simpli cube (Fig 750), or aie 
-duped like an incited tnmcatul cone These capitals, decorated with con- 
scrtion di/ed vine blanches, folnge, and intci lacing, fault successfully tieated 
though of monotonous design and fngid execution, cairj \ eiy depiessed coibcl 
puluns caned with foliage, 01 in some cases plain and cuiled o\er at the ends The 
callings on the puluns tecall those in the undeiground apsidal chapel of St Seivatius 
at Ouodhnbui 997-1021 ' 

A noticeable featuie 111 the chuich aie the coibcl pulvins with rudely culled e^ds 
They aie demed fiom the uutch-shaped puluns, a Lombaid creation of the Xth 
centmy, which make then fiist appcaiance in the toweis of the cathedial of Iviea 

f973-iooi or 1003) 
These aie the oldest 
dated examples that 
I know, and ate im- 
poitant foi pui poses 
of comparison, 
being eailier than 
the chamfered speci- • 
mens at Gernrode 01 
those of similar foi m 
in the lound chuich 
at Fulda 

Trilateral 
Choir and Cr\ pt 
in the Abbey 
Church at Essen 
— The abbey chuich 
of Essen was 
founded by Alfred, 
bishop of Hildes- 
heim (851-874), be- 
tween 858 and 863, and was finished in 873 1 2 We may infer from what survives 
that it consisted of a basilica with nave and aisles, a very short transept, and cential 
and lateral apses. 

The date at which the well-known three-sided choir at the west end with its 
facade was added is not known. It is generally believed to have been in the time of 
the abbess Matilda (973-101 1) ; but my view is that it was constructed when the 
convent was rebuilt by the abbess Theophanu (1039-1056). Her memory remained 
closely connected with the convent of Essen : “ unde ibidem eius memoria semper in 
benedictione erit.” * On the same occasion the crypt was altered and extended east- 
wards. It was consecrated in 1051 by Hermann II, archbishop of Cologne 
(1036-1055).* 

The three sides of the choir (Fig. 751) have on the ground floor arches springing 

1 Hutonu, Dt$ JSkn^tmrU eter Munsterhrcht zu JEsstn 

* LoitetJtts, Scriptates Bf vmvteensui tlhestt antes — Chromea t&ncopanwi fift Jdensheimensi neat on* 
abbatum momstern Sonet t JMukaehs, 

8 Man. Getm. hist — Brumaitarensn monmteni /undated 

* Hw&azm, Die Rtmstwerfa der Jlfunstet hrehv cn JSsun 
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fiom piei t. copied fiom those in the rotunda at Aachen The capitals in the gallciy 
above aie Corinthian (ancient, and taken fiom Roman -tiuctuie^ . Corinthiane* jue 
with stiff, plain lea\eb and a dentilated couise round the top, and fKcly tieattd Ionic, 
Contemporary specimens of the Corinthianesque type aie to be found on the ia< adc 
K ^i& m / 5 2 \ which also contains examples of the Lombaidic cubico-spherical pattern* 
a fact which connects togethei the eastern part of the crypt, the nest front, and the 
atiium through winch it is 
appioached. 

The ciypt under the 
eastern choir is the work 
of two distinct periods. To 
the first belongs the central 
pait with its plain piers, to 
the second the two ends 
which have their supports 
embellished with angle 
shafts and fluting. The 
gi eater amount of orna- 

» ment on the eastern sup- 
poits is explained by their 
proximity to the altar. 

The eailicr of these 
periods corresponds to the 
time of the abbess Matilda. 

As a matter of fact we 
know that, after the fire of 
9-14 or 946, which must 
have necessitated some re- 
storation, a dedication of 
the crypt took place. 1 The 
second period will be that 
of the abbess Theophanu. 

Any one who compares the 
carving on the capitals of 
the piers at the east end 
with the Ionic capitals and >ig. 751.— Essen. Abbey Church. Trilateral choir {1039- 1050). 

bead-and-rcel moulding in 

the gallery of the western choir will at once see such intimate relationship both in 
design and execution that they may be regarded as contemporary. This point 
established, these carvings cannot belong to the epoch of about 1000 for the three 
following reasons. 

(1) The form of cubical capital on the piers at the east end of the crypt is 
decisive against that date, for the Lombardic cubico-spherical capital did not appear 
in Germany till later. The date of its appearance at Essen is given by the capitals 
in the western atrium of the church which forms part of the great works of 
Theophanu. 

* (2) The form of the capitals in the rotunda at Mettlach, and the type of their 

ornamentation, are evidence of the way in which capitals were treated in Germany 

1 Humai 5 n,k£><?r Wcstkau dts Mumttn zu to, 
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at the end of the Xth century. This manner is quite different from that of the Ionic, 
Corinthiancsquc, and cubico-sphcrical specimens, to be found in the crypt, west front, 
and atiium of the church at Essen. 

( 3) The west front of the three-sided choir exhibits an arched corbel course. The 
earliest example of such a feature (either in the continuous form or divided into 

sections by lesenas) in 
Germany is to be found 
in the abbey church of 
Limburg (1024-1045- 
1058). One might sus- 
pect that it was due to 
Italian builders, who, 
according to some, 1 
were responsible for 
the whole structure. 
We cannot, however, 
admit that Italian 
craftsmen had any 
share in the work, for . 
the methods of con- 
struction and the treat- 
ment of capitals in 
Italy at the end of the 
Xth century were not 
df this character. 

We must accord- 
ingly date this carving, 
and consequently the 
alteration of the crypt 
and the erection of the 
three-sided choir an$ 
west front, in a period 
\ subsequent to the time 
'■ of Abbess* Matilda, in 
Yj. V . :/9 ther ' Wo^ds - in : the. - 
.^y s Theophanu, 


umvensis , 


^rigehs, ; ope>4 

**»»?*&. for it. ia 






CHAPTER VII 


THE LOMBARDO- 1 UIENISH S 1 \LE 

W HILE the Lombard gilds in Italy were seeking by repeated experiments 
to give an embodiment to their conception of a vaulted church, and 
while in Fiance the Benedictine Order was striving after a solution of 
the problem how to cover every part of churches of large size with cross 
vaulting, the master builders of Germany were concentrating their efforts, one may 
say exclusively, on the creation of a peculiar ground plan. That plan, taken together 
with the severe character and imposing form of the structure raised upon it, was 
intended to endow with an Impel ial dignity the Lombardo- Rhenish basilica, the 
highest expression of German architecture in the Xlth and Xllth centuries. It was 
an outward and visible sign of the Imperial idea, brought back to life among the 
Teutonic peoples by Otto the Great ('936-973), and not only affirmed but also made 
good in a greater or less degree by his successors. 

No one can look on the imposing towered piles of the cathedrals of Mainz, Speyer, 
and Worms, or the solemn naves of their interiors, without being immediately 
impressed by this fact. And so forcible is the result that, had the original conceptions 
been carried through, and had their authors been able to combine grandeur of archi- 
tectural form with the wealth of ornament exhibited by contemporary buildings in 
Italy, and also with the constructive and statical knowledge of the Lombard gilds, 
there is no ecclesiastical edifice of the Xlth and XII th centuries which would have 
stood the test of comparison with them ; excepting always the church of Abbot Hugo 
at Cluny (1089-11 30), standing unrivalled in its consummate majesty and pride. 

Satisfied, however, with a single aim, the northern builders of the grandest 
German churches, though in direct contact with Italy and considerably influenced by 
Italian architecture, and though at times availing themselves of the services of her 
craftsmen, took absolutely no interest in a rational and original solution of the problem 
how to cover their structures with cross vaulting. By such a solution they might have 
contributed towards the development and completion of the architecture which 
immediately precedes the Pointed style, and was its source and origin. 

Hence it is only at the beginning of the second thirty years of the Xllth century 
that we find them making their first attempts to substitute cross vaulting for flat 
ceilings over the wider spaces. An exception must be made in the case of the abbey 
church at Laach, where the vaulting of the main spans must be explained as an 
imitation, which was unique, of the Ctuniac abbey of Vezelay (1096-1 104). And this 
at a time when the Lombardic style had attained its completion in San Michele 
*Maggiore at Pavia, erected after the earthquake of 1 1 17, and when Durham had seen 
between 1 129 and 1133 the combination of the pointed arch with diagonally ribbed 

303 
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cross vaulting, and while in France the Transition, which opened the way for the 
Pointed style, had already made its appearance. The latter was soon moulded by 
the German School after its own fashion and to its own glory, reaching its culmination 
in the new cathedral of Cologne (1248), AH which forms the subject of the present 
chapter. 


The Abbey Church of St. Michael at Hildesheim was begun by Bishop 
Bernward (993-1 0 22), but the precise year is not known. In 1015 the crypt was ready, 

and was dedicated. The 
church was consecrated 
by the bishop in the 
year of his death, but it 
was only completed by 
his successor, Godehard 
(1022-1038), who per- 
formed the dedication 
in 1033. In 1034 it 
was struck by lightning 
(“monasterium S. • 
Michaelis archangeli 
fulmine combustum et 
miserabiliter est dete- 
rioratum”),and restored 
by Godehard with a 
fresh consecration in the 
next year, which shows 
that the damage done 
was inconsiderable. 
Injured by another fire, - 
and beginning to suffer 
from 'the effects of time, 
it was repaired and , 
altered v by Abbot / 

( Diedrich II in the days 

•. 'Adtelogua •' C ' 
>.! ^ ■ rn ; 
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r duirns \\ th Lni ib.rdic uibic:i- phei'cal cinita •> on c the* *-1 k ot the pliant Outci * 
donn u u me horn the uppir ihuich In it" m.d"t he-. tl » I.mi t nc •» uti pha^ is 
which the loundu h »d ordered foi Inmselt duiingh s 1 fctinc lh., bi—id cfs\ huJM 
decor it the copul covei "hculd be noticed, e»pccially tho->c of livn., creatures amon s 
which onh the lamb with the cros" on one >f the gable ends i" fiulj <-occe""fu! Tne 
angels bAn < i n ti ngues uf flame or clouds on the sides of the co\ ci arc \ei\ i ude w orh 

The western choir apse la the lcsult of a lcconstruction attributed to Adelogos 
The north aim of the 
tiansept is occupied by 
a platfoim "iippoited 
by rude uniaised con- 
tinuous ci oss vaulting, 
abo\e which are two 
galleries one ovei the 
other (Fig 754) In 
them may be seen 
cu b 1 c o -s pher ical 
capitals sui mounted by 
deep abaci or rude 
corbel puluns 

This a oss vaulting 
writh that in the ctypt 
brings to mind the 
beautiful contemporaiy 
vaulting with \isible 
arches in the crj.pt of 
San Mmiato al Monte 
near Florence (1013), 
and shows what a fai 
highet Ice el the ait of 
vaulting had reached in 
Italy in the Xlth cen- 
tury than iu Germany, 
or indeed in any 
country north of the 
Alps 

This transept com- 
municates with the 
north aisle by two 
aiches supported by a 

column with a Lombardic cubical capital The south arm of the transept has lost its 
end and staircase turret, but it has kept the two arches separating it from the 
coriesponding aisle (Fig. 755). The three arches which divide it from the crossing are 
not oiiginal. 

The eastern choir has disappeared, together with the subordinate lateral apses, 
but the transept in front of it remains, Foui great arches cany the central tower, 
which has been altered. In the south arm of the transept the capital of the 
column supporting the two arches leading into the aisle has its faces and angles 
ornamented with spear heads. 

VOL II, X , 
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St \Iicbael\t North arm of Hesters transept 
(about 1015 103s) 
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The nave is 
separated from the 
aisles by columns, 
between every two 
of which comes a 
quadrangular pier. 
The piers are origi- 
nal. Of the columns 
only two still 
retain their original 
cubico-spherical 
capitals and un- 
spurred bases. The 
others have capitals 
of the time of 
Adelogus(Figs.756, 
757), which, with 
their abaci, are 
elaborately orna- 
mented with scroll 
work, foliage, sacred 
and profane figures, 
animals, &c. Their 
bases are provided 
With . . the charac- 
\ teristip spur leaves 
at the angles, which 
occur so often in 
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art, but also contains more than one characteristic feature. Some of these— -certainly 
the Lombard ic eublco-spherical capital — had an important share in the formation 
of the Lombardo-Rhenish stvle ; and this is why we include the church in our 1 L 1 of 
Rhenish buildings, though it belongs geographically to Old Saxony. 

Wc notice, in the first place, the plan of a double transept flanked by staircase 
turrets, with a central tower over each crossing. Other churches before Bernwards 
had been erected with two transepts, and one or even two central towers ; for instance. 
Saint Riquier (Centula) (793-79S), and Saint Rcmy at Rheims (Ylllth and IXth 
centuries). But these had not the flanking towers with which St. Michaels was provided. 
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advance m the dnection of the Lombaidic chuich but meiely pioviding a fiimei 
suppoit foi the lofty and substantial nave walls This expedient (an eaily instance 
occui^ m bt Demetnu^ at Salonica [Vth century]) we have discussed in our account 
ot Junutges It was intioduced at Hildesheim undci the influence of the Lombardic 
movement, at that time specially active m Italy and Fiance Shortly before, it had 
been employed in SS Felice e Foitunato neai Vicen7a (985) And while St 

Michael's was in 
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course of election, a 
far moie advanced 
scheme was being 
embodied in San 
Mimato al Monte 
neai Florence (101 3) 
m the fotm of an 
alternation of 
columns and com- 
pound piers from 
which started longi- 
tudinal and trans- 
verse arches The 
lesult was a sound 
and well thought out 
concatenation of the 
entire structure 

Then we have 
to remark the pie- 
sence of the Lom- 
baidic cubico- 
spherical capital 
Its intioduction hete 
must be later than 
1015, for in that year 
only the crypt of 
Bemward's church 
was finished and 
dedicated, and the 
capital does not 
appear in it 

I ought to 


notice heie that the 

date of looi as the beginning of the constiuctave works at Hildesheim is wrong 
They cannot have been started earlier than about 1010, for it is inconceivable that 
the foundations took so long to construct. Certain it is that the choir above the 
crypt, the body of the church, and the eastern choir, must have been erected between 
1015 and 1022, for it was only then that they were dedicated, and it was the 
dedication of an unfinished building “ et ex paite dedicavit,” 1 The church was 
not finally completed till 1033, when a fresh consecialion took place 2 


i Mom Germ, fast — Chronicon Hildeshitmense 
* Men Gem. hist —Wotfinitt, Vita Godeharth episcopi Htldtshetmenns 
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We discussed the origin of the cubico-spherical capital when dealing with Sant’ 


Abondio at Como. We may refer here to its rapid diffusion in the 

lands, where it kept the carvers busy for two whole centuries, 

and was only dispossessed by the Pointed style. And it pre- 

served its form unaltered, it being very rare to find in Germany jySSs 

the scalloped type. In German illuminated MSS. I have 

never come across any representation of the cubico-spherical jjSgP 

capital till well on in the Xlth century. 1 may refer to the 

“ Sacramentarium S. Gregorii Papae ” (1052-1078) In the HgpSjftU 

Royal Library at Bamberg, where it is depicted in an arcade. 

Before leaving this interesting church, I should like to say 
a few words about various important works of art ascribed 
to the school founded at Hildesheim by Ber award, and carried 
on under his direction. The productions of this school appear 
to me to be in part the result of arbitrary attributions ; and it 
is desirable that they should be subjected to a fresh examina- raEgflpl 
tion by some one who has made a special study of the subject, 
and would treat them as a whole with the aid of new criteria 
- and a comparative method based on immediate knowledge of MpPpp 
contemporary work of the same class both Eastern and 
Western. Meanwhile I shall confine myself to some ohserva- 
tions on the celebrated bronze doors of the narthex of the BSeII 
Cathedral, and the equally celebrated portion of a candelabrum Bg|!p§ 
(Fig. 760) of the same metal (with a new top added in the last 
century) which is in the church. 

It is suggested that Bernward derived his idea for the 
doors, with the story of Adam and Eve on the left side and : 
scenes from the life of Christ on the right, from those of Santa B BMI 

Sabina at Rome, also having subjects frotn the Old and New 
Testament, which; he must have seen and admired when,, in; 
ioo t 9 he was the guest of the Emperor Otto III in his castle on;, 
the Aventine. In the same, toy, the candelabrum,/; with its : . IH 
spiral band of scenes, was inspired: by the Cblumn of Trajaild 
Unfortunately there is no mention *ot[ these works Sfwldch, ft yv 
has beea different treatment'^f (thef • 

/'figures) by /ThanginarUs, the v; bislidp'C Coh^ 

• 1 ;and, ' 
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wh n, fm it is impiobable tint they would have been cast and fixed in place in 1015 
vht n M Mi chad ^ was net yet built I believe that this inscription is of a piece with 
the me on the gieat bell at Rivolta d’Adda \Xlth century) stating that the bell- 
towu was added to the church in the Xth century, when the latter was not in existence. 

Any one who rompaics the lelicfs on the doois and candelabrum with the 
c uvings on Bunward’s tomb in the ciypt of St M' duel's will not fail to realize 
the enoimous interval between the artists responsible for the bronze work and 
the sculptoi of the sarcophagus, or to be convinced of the impossibility of their 
being all of one date and the products of a single school. Not to speak of the 
fact, which no one has yet noticed, that the candelabrum was designed with figures 
at the angles of the base, though such appendages to the lower torus of a column 
ba^e did not reach Geimany fiom Italy, where they originated in the Xth century, 
befoie the second half of the Xlth century in the simple form of claws. And 
the monuments show that it was not used by the School of Hildesheim till the 
Xllth century. On the other hand, the lude carvings of the sarcophagus ill consoit 
with the fai more advanced reliefs on the bronze cathedral doors ; and it is not 
likely that the feeblest member of the school would be selected to execute 
the tomb of its founder and master. 

If I may hazard an opinion, taking account of the figures on Adelogus’s # 
capitals in St. Michael's, which are less advanced than those of the candelabrum, 

and still less so than those on the 
cathedial doors, and bearing in 
mind the numerous Xlth and 
Xllth century carvings and 
stucco work which we have 
examined in Germany, I am 
inclined to think that the can- 
delabrum, if executed by German 
artists at all, belongs, at the 
earliest, to the last years of 
Adelogus’s episcopate, and thdt 
the doors were not cast before the 
Xllth century, in view, among 
other things, of the treatment of 
the nude which indicates an ad- 
vanced stage of art 

Strassburg Cathedral, 
rebuilt by Bishop Werinherus of 
Hapsburg (1001-1029) in 1015, 
but only finished after his death, 
about the year 103 1, 1 2 would 
have furnished, had it survived, 
an important link in the chain of 
monuments which pioduced the 
Lombardo-Rhenish style. As it 
i$ t the reconstruction following on the repeated conflagrations between 1x30 and 
nyfi spared next to nothing of that bishop’s church ; that is to say, merely building 

1 Germ, hist^Annalts Argtnliwnm* 2 Dacfaeux, tath&drah de Slrasbcurg, 
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inUerialb U'Cil tni ir < m c, in tlu okk«l put < f ihz It - t uo tbi*t i* L i i t j 

*>uggcsto<l that a pVuun n\ the \Ith c nt uiy limtu n,<*y Sr i<-cnyu t i in V i 
u } pt undci the chon I ».» ,pla!i n ui »tke a rim ati bi»’ ica \ It n mu mi I i^l *s 
srparafrd by nuci'jiin pui* alternating with c ♦lunuu, with a b*ritl \auilu\ei tin 
cennal pari, and cpss \ uiltm s in 
the aisles. Iheic i*, ho\ve\m, no 
tiuth in this,, foi not only L the 
system of vaulting against it, but 
even more, the aitistic fcatuies of 
the supports. In fact the Lom- 
bardic capitals with scroll work 
and well-rounded figures treated in 
high relief arc obviously later than 
the carving in San Flaviano at 
Montefiascone (1032) ; and I feel 
sure that no one familiar with the 
decorative carving of the first cen- 
tui ies after the epoch of 1 000 would 
* date these figure capitals in the 
age of Bishop Werinherus. More- 
over, we shall presently see what 
was the manner of carving capitals 
both in crypts and churches, in 
the Rhine lands, in and about the 
bishop’s lime. 


The Abbey Church of 
Limburg was due to the Emperor 
Conrad II (1024-1039), who 
entrusted Abbot Poppo (1020- F>S- yfc.-LimburK. ( Ab^Chu.c^^ N«U» .urn of tr .n^pt 

1048; with its erection.) There are 

conflicting notices as to the date of fo inflation, with the result that Trithcmius 1 * * * 
puts it in 1024, Wurdtwein- in 1030, Bucclinus ! in about 1031, and Browerus 1 
in 1034. The choir “altar was dedicated in 1039, and in 1040 the high altar 
in front of the choir. In 10 4.1 the crypt was finished and three altars consecrated 
in it. 5 * The church was completed under Henry III (1039-1056);” to be 
exact in 1045 7 8 or 1058, s when it was dedicated. The architect was the monk 
Gumbcrtus (f about 1036}.° 10 

We will select the dale 1034 for the foundation, as best suiting the conditions 
of ecclesiastical architecture in Germany in the first quarter of the Xlth century, 
when churches on a largo scale still had wooden roofs for the aisles, whereas shortly 
afterwards they were occasionally, in the Rhine lands, covered with cross vaulting. 

1 Optra hntorka — Chronica insignia nwnastem Mirsaugiensis. 

,J Monastuon Palxtwnm — Limburgtm ad Ilartam monasterium Ord, S, fienedufi, 

J Germania topo^kronc-stemnsaio-graphfca sacra et projaw* 

* Antiqmtates et Annates Treob cHses, 

9 Wurdtwem, op. dt^ldwburgsm ad Mariam m&wterium Otd. S Btnaditii* 

* Mon. Germ, hist,— Annates Spiremes, 7 Wurdtwdn, op. tit — JUmburgum ad Harfam. 

** Mon, Germ. hst. — Dudstitc Chroniken — Liinburger Anttaien. 

8 Sackur, op. nt. 10 Manchot, Kloster Lunbufp an dtr Haatdt, 
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Nothing more than ruins of the abbey survives. The church had a cruciform 
plan with nave and aisles, the former terminating in a square chancel flanked 
by two apses projecting from the transept (Fig. 762). At the west end was 
a narthex between two towers, to each of which a round staircase turret was 
attached. The nave was separated from the aisles by two rows of columns with 
Lombardic cubico-spherical capitals, ending with two massive cruciform piers 
which, with the responds of the chancel walls, carried the square central tower. 

A restoration of the basilica which has been published 1 shows an octagonal 

cupola rising above the 
crossing. It is due to the 
author's imagination, for 
the nave and aisles, transept, 
and even the chancel, had 
wooden roofs, as is obvious 
to any observer, and there- 
fore the lantern tower over 
the crossing can only have 
had a similar covering. An 
octagonal cupola carried 
pn pendentives would have 
been an impossibility with 
the construction of the 
church such as it was. 

It is true, indeed, that 
an erroneous interpretation 
of a. passage in an incom- 
plete description of the 
church printed in Wurdfc- 
iy$in, 2 has given rise to the 
idea that the aisles had 
:■ barret vaults. There ; i4 
* however,' not the least trace 
7 ' an Impost course on the 
V ;aisle ;walis, and they are not 

have crossed 
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The Church of St. Maria im Capitol at Cologne, founded about the 
year 700 by Plectrudis, consort of Pippin II (f 714), was rebuilt in the first half of 
the Xlth century, and consecrated by Leo IX ','1049-1055,1 in ic> 49. 12SJ The latter 
fact is confirmed by the actual presence of the Pope in Cologne at the time, and also 
by the existence of a Bull of Leo’s in a Register among the archives of the church, 
granting indulgences to it. 

The rebuilding must have taken place in the period intermediate between the 
erection of the abbey 


of Limburg (1024) 
and that of the cathe- 
dral of Speyer (1030), 
on account of the form 
of the supports and 
the vaulting of the 
aisles. 

As designed in 
the Xlth century, the 
church consisted of a 
basilica with nave 
and aisles, a three- 
lobed choir surround- 
ed by ambulatories 
and a. western tower 
flanked by staircase 
, turrets. The original 
outline is shown by 
the uniform, character 
of the masonry ih the 
. . portions of the old ■ , 
facing .to he seen'" in 
the Western towers, 
nave, transept, and 
['.} apses.?' ■ 

'■ : The arrangement ,>y 

v < of thc. westephTow^rs A 

_ \’mnst; JjsPr <’■ 
; the; 
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• ^ n ilk "ju di mgul n at 11u_bi' ind pohgonal in the uppci pait, flanking the 
( d nuu ’ clnu n. wh w is rebuilt a f tu the fall of the western lowci in 163;, and 
j ii 1 il’y uulosin^ the bc'l to ici m the middle of the west end This towei, 
closv-h bonded in its lowei put into the nave walls, foimcd the naithex fiom which 
the nuns elu 11 was enteied tin nigh two doois in the staiicase towers, now blocked up 
\\c mai cunicetine th it it vas nisul m 1170, and so would be the bell-towei which 
aceonlni" to Geh mus 1 collapsed tlnouji dccaj m 1637 

The thice lobed chou ( T ic< 763) has suffered fiom alteiation which has affected 
the whole of the sanctuaiy and the upper part of the tiansept, to which vaulting has 
been added It had, ltom the fiist, an ambulatory foiming a continuation of the 
aisles, and co\ercd with cioss \aultmg which is old m the tiansept but leconstructed 
m the sanctuaiy Whcthei it had a ci>pt fiom the beginning is not known. The 
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present one contains, indeed, suppotts just like those in the chuich, but it is 
impossible to say with ceitamty whether the cioss vaulting is of the Xlth century 
or the Xllth. 

It has been suggested 2 that all this eastern pait of the chuich was at fiist 
designed with cross vaulting in the ambulatory, half-domes for the apses, barrel 
vaulting for the presbytery and tiansept, and a cupola rising immediately fiom the 
arches of the crossing. The nave would have had a wooden roof. The tampeting 
to which this part of the church has been subjected does not allow of any certain 
decision about such theories. To form one would necessitate an inter-comparison of 
all the vaulting in the chuich, based on tests of the masonry made in the different 
pails 

Meanwhile we are unable to explain why the architect vaulted the larger and, 
more complex part of the church, while giving a wooden roof to the smaller, which 

1 Op at ■* Board, op at 
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5 

was the easiest to dealntlh AT the in u , ^ tlv-, •» .j n -» m. t h« 

choir into the transept in older 1 > fine hh n hr th - A- o* a » it a d * r 
monks, which might haw been a ka* n f u not c n n» i, a - * 1 1 v f Pj Mie Jmi c J. 

Fuither, it look^ a-> if the a uhly iIivjUji d !»} the »k r of tlx il *.tci»i 

of \aultmg in the thi ic-lobod part \\,h -mrn thing Mjpei or to the oidmai)’ cn*v*tt ac- 
tive and statical knowledge cuuent ntnonu th* Gumm lim'd' i* in the fiM half of 
the Xlth century. Nor need \vc uundu at the application of simple band taultinj 
to a choir in the second half of the Xllth century to which the lesult in question is 
attiibutcd), seeing that in Gi eat St. Martin’s (Cologne, consecrated in Tiye.it was 
used not only for the rectangular bays in a choir of the same p’an as that of St. 
Maria, but also for the first bay of the nave, as can still be seen. In St Marlin's we 
cannot say whcthei the ciossing originally had, as now, a cupola resting on tiiangular 
pendentives, for in 
1373 the tower suffered 
fiom a fire in which 
the bells were melted, 
and was restored a cen- 
tury and a half later. 1 
,If it had, the system 
of barrel vaulting in 
St Maria, flanking a 
cupola of exactly the 
same form, may have 
been suggested by St. 

Martin’s. 

Finally, the later 
strengthening of the 
wall piers from which 
spring the transverse 
arches of the present 
barrel vaulting, is a 
reason for suspecting 
that the latter is a 
subsequent addition, and that originally the transverse arches merely supported the 
wooden roof. 

It is not known when the changes took place which gave the church its best archi- 
tectural dccotation, though some would place them at the end of the Xllth century 
or the beginning of the next We will confine ourselves to noticing that the external 
open gallery at the summit of the eastern apse (Fig. 76 6), with shafts in twos and 
fours, presents a close analogy with the one in the three-lobed choir of Great St 
Martin’s, belonging to the rebuilding after the memorable fire of 1 149, and that the 
date of St. Martin’s may roughly correspond to that of St Maria. All the more as 
the foliated capitals of Pointed style in the blank arcading on the apse of the latter 
exhibit a less advanced art than those in the same position in the Church of the 
Apostles at Cologne, erected after 1199. 

St Maria is the earliest instance of the aisles prolonged into the choir and 
enclosing it on all sides. The plan was soon after adopted in Saint Remy at 
Rheims (1036-1044), and rather later in Winchester Cathedral (1079-1093). 

3 Geknhjs, 0/, «V. 
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Dcliio and Von Bczold have befoie now instituted the proper comparisons 
between the chinch and vaiious Roman three-lobcd stiuctures of either simple or 
colonnaded foim. We will only lepeat what we mentioned befoie in our accounts of 
the Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem (327) and of the Palatine Chapel at Aachen 
(796-804 , that the thrce-lobcd choir plan, derived from numerous ancient Roman 
examples, is of Latin origin. Before its adoption by Justinian (527-565) for the 
Church of the Nativity it had been used in the celebrated basilica of St. Paulinus at 
Nola (end of the IVth or beginning of the Vth century), the idea being taken from 
the small tri-apsidal basilicas (Illid centuiy) in the Cemetery of Calixtus, dedicated 
respectively to SS. Nystus and Caecilia and to St Soteiis.the illustrious ancestress of 
St. Ambiose, or peihaps from the “cella trichora” of St. Symphorosa on the Via 
Tiburtina Tllrd century;, 1 

We will conclude our discussion of St. Maria by remarking that the three 
towers of the west fiont may later have provided a suggestion for Hczilo, bishop of 
Hildesheim (1054-1079), who lebuilt Alfred’s cathedral (851-874). The most 
striking fcatrne of his new church was the great bell-tow'er of three stories at the 
west end, flanked by two stah case turrets, between which on the ground floor was 
an apse facing east, opposite to the main apse which faced the west ; the whole 
corresponding in width to the nave and aisles. The tower was demolished in the • 
course of the last century as it thieatened to fall 2 ** 

The Cathedral Ot SrEYER, — The most generally accepted date for its founda- 
tion by order of the Emperor Conrad II is 1030. By 1039 the crypt was ready, for 
w*e learn from vaiious sources that in that year the founder was buried in it. The 
works went on under Henry III (1039-1056), 1 and they must have made considerable 
progiess by 1071, for the church was dedicated to the Virgin in that year by 
Gundecar II, bishop of Eichstadt.' 5 The notices about its completion differ, some 
giving the credit to Hemy III or Henry IV (1056-1106),° r others to his successor 
Henry V (1106-1125).* 

Damaged moie than once by fire, it was largely destroyed by the French in 
1689, A drawing in the possession of Herr Schvvartzenberger, the author of a recent 
book on the cathedral, executed befoie the restoration began in 1756, shows that the 
only parts then standing were the choir, eastern transept, the nave as far as the 
fifth bay, and the narthex, Another view in the Museum shows that other parts 
were missing, viz, the upper portions of the transept with its towers, and the whole 
of the cupola over the naithex. The western end of the church must have been in 
such a mined state that most of it had to be taken down to save it from falling: 
thus, for instance, only the lowest part of the towers is original, as the facing shows. 
From another diawing in the Museum, showing the church as it was at the 
beginning of the XVI Ith century, we learn that the cupola of the narthex was 
octagonal, and that the towers had three stages, with openings of several lights 
as in the eastern transept The restorations and reconstructions from 1756 to 1858 
have brought the cathedral to the state in which we see it to-day. 010 

1 Stevenson, op, ciU a Mon. Geim. hut — Annates Hildetheinienses. 

3 Bertram, Zitt JCttftk der attested Naekrukirn ubtr den Dombau zu Milch. them, 

* Most. Gtiffh hist — U'tpo, Viia Ckuonradi JJ nnpetatotis* 

6 Mon, Germ, hut, — Gundectiai us % Liber ix»Uifiealis Eichsteiemu. 

6 Mon, Gtim hist. —Annahi Spit ernes. 7 Menu Get m, fast. — Annahs HildMm menses. m 

Mon\Gei m hut. - GeUfndui Vikibunns^ Pantheon. 

& Zimmer*!, Vtr Kmm+dm zit Sbeytf. 10 Schwar tzenbei ger, Der Dam zu Speyer. 
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Beneath the choir and eastein tiantept is the rnpos.pg crjpl Th- be iLtiful 
cross vaulting springs from columns bearing culreo— pbcnc s' c. p.tab v.ith a hall- 
round in relief on each face (Fig 76,". Urjond it is the r> ,v Impend repulchr.d 
crypt, in which may be seen remains of the fust Mi lovingian chuicii, and the ba-t- 
of two of the pieis in the upper church, showing how the original form has been 
altered by the addition on the nave side of a half-piei with engaged column, the b,T>_ 
of which lias simple spurs at the angles. 

Both arms of the transept have ribbed cross vaulting. At the noith and south 
ends are arcades containing 
chapels, taken out of the 
thickness of the walls. Two 
apses project from the eastern 
side outside the lines of pro- 
longation of the aisles. The 
western arch of the crossing 
is strengthened by a sub-arch, 
involving an addition to the 
piers, apparently inserted 
when the cupola was built. 

Above the crossing is an 
octagonal cupola carried, with 
its drum, on niches which 
form the transition from the 
square base to the octagon. 

The body of the church 
(Fig. yes'! is divided into nave 
and aisles by arches sup- 
ported on piers alternately 
larger and smaller. Originally 
they were of uniform section 
*and size : cruciform, with two 
engaged shafts. The alter- 
nate ones were modified 
when it was decided to replace 
the wooden roof with vaulting. 

The shafts of the untouched Fig. 767. — Spojer Cathedral. Orypt [Xlth Centra) ). 

piers have cubico-spherical 

capitals : those on the enlarged piers (when original) are Corinthianesque with the 
leaves treated in a Byzantine manner, recalling those on the outer faces of the large 
windows. 

The nave, one bay of which corresponds to two in the aisles, has raised cross 
vaulting, carried on wall and transverse arches. The aisles retain their original 
unraised cross vaults. 

To pass to the exterior (Fig. 769), the apse is embellished with blank arcading. 
One of the shafts is carved in relief with two animals, men mounted and on foot, 
trees, cauliculi, and intertwined snakes; the whole very rude both in design and 
* execution (Fig. 770). The summit is encircled by an open gallery, where the capitals 
reveal more advanced skill and a different artistic feeling from those in the blank 
arcading below. The bases here, as in all the external open galleries, are spurred. 
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The galleiy ex- 
tends along the 
side wall's of the 
picsbyteiy. The 
lebui’t gable at 
the east end con- 

i tains another 

I open galleiy, 

I stepped so as to 

f s follow the line of 

^ the 1 oof, and also 

continued at the 
sides In these 
extensions the 
arches are com- 
pound and not 
simple as in the 
apse and its im- 
mediate neigh- 
bourhood. 

The towers 
flanking the pies- 
bytery have the 
characteristic 
helmed tops (a 

j Geiman crea- 

mMjtBEL ' - * ■; T ■Ml " ‘ ; the gables 

; H I B » triplets 

by a 
tiefoiled arch? 
a feature already 

introduced at Laach, The tops are a later addition, as is shown by the masonry. 

The eastern tiansept has buttresses at the 
angles of each arm, and another in the middle of 
the walls. The catving round the large windows, 
more advanced in the south than the noifch arm, is 
superior to the relief we noticed in the apse. Theie 
is the usual open gallery under the eaves, con- 
tinued along the nave and round the west fiont. 

Above it runs a cornice band of foliage and flowers, 
in part original 

In the north arm of the transept the western 
buttress contains at the top a two-light opening 
with a shaft supporting a lion. The capital is 
cubico-spherical, and the base is formed by a similar 
capital turned upside down. The idea of making 
a base out of an inverted capital is of great antiquity, 
as is proved by a Phoenician carving m the British 



Fig. 768. — Spejei Cathedral 3s ue (Xllh and \IIth Centunu). 
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IIuslu , t ^ J I < > i ! 
on lilu tiata n Fi^ 

AIj i ^ il w in Jo s ii 
tllL aid ,l»h i n ) ' • n 
with k^enas at lmov \ ] * 
uhik tn( lie ^ nK l- v 
haw. said, ai * uovtiot la 
the usual open ^alluy, will* 
which even the octagonal 
cupol i at the ca-t end is 
provide d. 

In the angle between the 
uoi th aide and tiansept the 
chapel of St. Afia was erected 
by Ilemy IV between no^ 
and nob, 1 * otherwise it wa- 
constiucted about 1097, when 
Henmannus, bishop of Augs- 
• (1096-1 1 33\ gate the 

cmpeioi a lelic of St. Afia- 
In any case it was finished 
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by no'i, when the Emperor was buried in it. Opposite 
to it on the south side of the chuich is the chapel of St. 
Emmerammus 1 1088-1091). At present it is u^cd as a 
baptistery (Fig. 772). 

Let us now proceed to question the Sphinx of the 
Rhine, and compel her to reveal the main facts of her 
story in the XI th and Xllth centuries. The result we 
will subject to the tests of historical, architectural, and 
artistic criticism. 

We have aheady seen that the crypt was finished in 
1039, and that the cathedral was consecrated in 1071. 
How much of it w-as really complete at that moment 
we cannot say. But we do know that most of it had 
been constructed when Henry IV, learning that the 
stability of the structure was being endangered by its 
proximity to the Rhine, commissioned (1082-1084) Benno 
II, bishop of Osnabruck (1068-1090), to take the 
necessary measures, which consisted in increasing the 
thickness of the walls and piling up a bulwark of large 
blocks of stone. 3 The type of church that Benno found 

1 Sch wart? enlarger, e/>, ttt. * Ziminerrt, s»/ at 

* Mau Germ* hni^Norbertux, Vita Bemanis II Qstta* 

irugemtt* 
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in existence is easy to realize. It was a basilica with a wooden roof over nave and 
transept, and vaulted aisles. The design showed an intelligent step forwards in the 
development of the Lombardo-Rhenish basilica, for at Limburg (1024-1045-1058) 
the aisles were still separated from the nave by cylindrical piers, and had wooden 
roofs. In short, it was a structure of the type of the almost contemporary St. Maria 
im Capitol at Cologne, though Speyer has the merit of more developed, i.e. cruciform 
supports in the nave, instead of the simple T form. 

It is true that Schwartzenberger, 1 who in his book has invented a chronology of 
architecture and art, mostly of a fanciful kind, believes that the nave was vaulted as 

_ well as the aisles, on account 
of the form of its compound 
supports. All the evidence of 
actual buildings is against this. 
Thus, for instance, at San 
Miniato al Monte (10x3), a 
half-column rises from the 
cruciform piers merely to 
carry a transverse arch of 
the nave, which, like ^ .the* 
aisles, has a timbered roof. 
Again, at Mont Saint Michel 
(rebuilt in 1020), Cerisy la 
For£t (1030- 1066), Saint 
Etienne (1066- 1086) and 
Saint Nicholas (1080-1093) 
at Caen, the compound piers 
, give rise to a vaulting shaft, 
the original function of which 
wa§ to carry, not the vaulting 
but the tie beams of the 
timbered roof > of the navt. 

- And, without going as far as ", 

- .Italy or France, the architect - , ; 

. ‘oh the , cathedral' of Mainz; -as A) 

_ _ i Arebuilt^byk^ehry klV'’- after- 
R : ; ": ; ,’.the/ftrb of 1081:, . ca’rr|edup ; \* 
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\p*ut fit ia lit s* /'t hui %,u\., n js ’ til: «,»p i-i t i’t l' 1 ' _i ri.nous th: h- 
nc'i of the outer vah- of th * cu pt d> aI :ct Ihv th** ii-v; fa. ’i , Ini- 1* c’ni.'Kti.ih o 
by the differ, nt spint in v hvli th< _\ti li >r of th ’ *vin In jt art! *:au- jit i- Jo' ,t< d a> 
coinp ued with th it ot thebulynl the (hutch, nhich nasti ttbeen altetui. i lit* two p.uG 
aie intiuH- tl *\oid of tint inlim ite c :«n *cti w \\1 'ch n iiK u b uUing c mvruct-d a 1 
of a pit co. hi absence may be noticed in the bhu.k aicadm, 1 mrd the apse, w licit* 
the inner aich< s, which ought to be the most ilabooiie, lnvc plain Lombndic 
cubicn-sphei ical capitals i which oruu in all the oldest puts of the cithcdra 1 . while 
the outer ones have Coiiuthianesque capitals, and one of them is even ornamented 
with carving. 

It might be suggested tint, in the course of the npet aliens emied out by the 
bishop of Osnabruck, the cross vaulting in the crypt was r< constructed. It is ? fact 
that this vaulting is of a distinct character, and superior to the nearly contemporary 
work of the kind in St Mai la iin Capitol at Cologne, and still moio that in St. 
Michael’s at Hildesheim. But the men who worked at Speyer were recruited from 
all parts (“ fabios et ccmenUt ios ahnsque opifices regni sui, vel eliam dc aliis regnis 
in operc ip*’o habens”', 1 and the hands of master masons f.wm Italy, especially from 
the North, may explain the fine quality of the cioss vaulting. However this may he, 
the 'supports arc the oiiginal ones, resting on bases without angle spurs la feature 
which I have not found in Germany before 1052, in the Minster of Schaffhau-.cn), 
whereas this detail appeals in the parts of the cathedral which have been subjected to 
alteration. 

In the matter of vaulting, Benno added it, or intended to add it, only in the 
transept, as is indicated, I think, by the flat buttresses on the exterior of this part of 
the church. What its nature was we cannot say. 

Meanwhile, the completion of the great pile progressed somewhat slowly owing to 
the negligence and fraud of the builders. The Emperor accordingly decided to send 
to Speyer (1097) Otto, afterwards bishop of Bamberg (1103-1139;, who was to put a 
stop to this state of things and assume the supreme direction of the works, lie set 
things in order, and on this occasion he suggested an alteration in the windows. -3 *' 
The results of these modifications are obvious in the transept, eg. the windows with 
cable mouldings and spiral shafts, elaborately decorated with carving, and ill according 
with the bareness of the recesssed windows in the apse or the absolutely plain ones in 
the nave. The carvings which frame these transept windows display a higher grade 
of art than the capitals in the blank arcading round the exterior of the apse, and must 
be ascribed to some constructive and decorative enterprise of a later date than Benno. 
Perhaps it may be connected with the erection of the chapel of St Afra, that is to say 
the period of Bishop Otto’s supervision, for the caivings in either case are obviously of 
the same 'date. 

The bishop of Bamberg did not confine himself to restoring order among the 
workmen and regularity in tire works, or to providing more light for the choir : he also 
gave a great impetus to the completion of the church, as the following passage from 
his Life shows : “ Non facile dici potest, quanta conscrvatio rerum facta sit, et quanta 
structurae promotio,” 4 The finishing touches were given, according to Godfrey of 
Viterbo, in the reign of Henry V, 

The notices of Herbordus and Godfrey are the latest transmitted to us by 

* 

1 0 Mott, Gtsrm. hist* — Bcrhot tilts , Dtafagux tk vita (Htojm eptswpi Mabrnh/rggttsts. 
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mediaeval vv liters concerning the building of the cathedral, which, as the original 
jiait-. show, ceitainly does not remain in the state in which it was left by the last named 
Lmpeior. We will endeavour to supply this gap, if only in an approximate way, on 
the suic basis of monumental evidence. 

As we said, the rathedral w r as originally designed to have the main spaces 
covered with wooden roofs The question arises, when weie these leplaced by 
vaulting? My belief is that the change was made after the fire of 1 137, which was 
most serious : “ Ecclesia quoque Spirensis maior, cum parte non modica ciuitatis, 
et oppidum Goslariense, eodem die quo et Moguntia, igne consumptae sunt.” 1 And 
it was bcfoie 1146 when St. Bernard preached the Crusade in the church. It cannot 
have been after the fire of 1159, for the artistic features of the old parts of the 
building show none of the characteristics of the third quarter of the Xllth century ; 
for instance, spuircd column bases with leaves of Pointed character, and capitals of 
similar character like those in the three-lobed choir of Great St. Martin at Cologne, 
which belongs precisely to that peiiod. 

At the time when the woiks of Benno and Otto were in progress at Speyer 
the Lombard gilds were giving the finishing touches to the constructive and 
statical revolution which had for its object the perfection of their vaulted basilica 
type, by the completion of the chuich at Rivolta d’Adda and the Ambrosian Basilica 
at Milan, achieved, the former under Utban II (1088-1099), the latter about 1098. 
Having accomplished this they went on to create and apply an essential feature of 
both the Lombardic and the Lombardo-Rhenish church ; I mean the elaborate open 
galleries running round the exterior. Next, in the first quarter of the Xllth century, 
they had succeeded in covering wide spaces of great extent with the cupola of their 
creation, brought to perfection and in an embellished form ; and this we saw in our 
account of the baptistery of Galliano. Outside Italy, Hezzel, the reputed architect of 
the great church at Cluny (1089-1130), had confined himself to covering the ground 
floor of each of the two octagonal towers in the main transept, which was only about 
33 ft. wide, with an octagonal vault resting on hood-shaped pendentives. The 
Italian examples must have encouraged some able architect, called in to repair Jhe 
damage suffered by the cathedral of Speyer in 1137, to suggest some safer form of 
roofing, and one more in keeping with the conditions of ecclesiastical architecture at 
the time. And it seems that this suggestion was acted upon. 

While, however, the structure of the transept, after Ben no’s alterations, with 
the walls strengthened by buttresses, admitted of the erection of vaulting, that of 
the nave was unequal to such a burden. Recourse accordingly was had to the 
ingenious expedient which I will now describe. Every alternate pier was strengthened 
by the addition of a half vaulting pier, as may be seen in the crypt, in order to 
produce the Lombardic alternation of larger and smaller supports, and provide 
starting points for the transverse arches and cross vaulting, the latter being of the 
raised form in order to reduce the thrust, in the manner adopted as early as the 
XHh century in the aisles of San Babila at Milan, and both nave and aisles at Rivolta 
d Adda and Sant’ Ambrogio. The bases of these additions to the piers had rude 
claws instead of the leaves, sometimes of Pointed character, or animal heads to 
be seen in other German buildings of the second half of the Xllth century. The 
engaged shafts in two cases have original Corinthianesque capitals of Byzantine 
character, recalling the manner of some of those in the transept windows. * 

The cross vaulting of the nave has been dated shortly before the end of the 

1 Tnihermus, op. cH.—Chmum tnsignfs monaitem tt> saugienw. 
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XlUh Cciitmy. l>ut Un f nn 1 h Gt it t r>h In th jkvc^ >f the Kh *•, h c^th *xi 
it Hut ti.^e u i- uij \fk u it i >*>' tin-, iii p o f of hlch one I ^ ink t ♦ tiuk 
the na\L vaultln , at Woinn tic < put-* t f ,h eh m t/n-tiuctwl by hi hup 
Coni ad II lift jm> 2, '»i th«*t at Mair ^ r i s ^ I zv \ ith iN moulded iilv* 
and pointed tian-wvi-e ^nhes And the -vne v is th ri£e in othci Get man 
cithedrak, that of lnimbci., uii'tk aftei itb c^n^ualmn in 1012. u f as tuicc 
burned with its wooden inof, and rebuilt with vaulting between iitS; and 1237. 

Fiom the original smaller pici 1 - and the larger one^ icMiUtn^ fiom this alteration 
arches weie spiung against the old walk to cairy an aduiP’onai facing of the upper 
part of the walls on the inside ; and these walls weic also raised In height to enable 
them to resist the thrust of the vaulting. In the lunette vail spaces thus produced 
small windows weie formed to make up for the veiy moderate amount of light 
admitted by the openings below, instead of enlarging these at the expense of the 
stability of the nave walk. The walk, thus heightened and increased in thickness 
could now admit of the formation of the external open galleries. 

At the same time. after first raising the height of the outer walls, the tiansept was 
covered with ribbed cross vaulting, supposing that the existing ribs aie not a later 
addition to strengthen the vault. Thk raising in height was cairied all round the top 
of tire building and the apse ; and hence the most ornamented capitals in alt the open 
galleries are evidently of the same date. As part of the same operations the eastern 
gable, with its stepped galleiy, was raised, and the helmed tops of the towers, with 
their gables and triplet openings, elected. It was these gables that gave rse to the 
helmed roof, so dear to the German builders, who must certainly be credited with its 
invention, though, so far as I know, there is no specimen in existence older than the 
Xllth century. Some people, indeed, have fancied that an example belonging to the 
Anglo-Saxon age exists in the tower of Sompting Church (Xllth cent), but it is not 
of such an eaily date as that, though undoubtedly an importation from abroad. 

The last step was to add the octagonal cupolas over the transept and the 
naithex. Some writers 1 think that the former was part of the original design. I am 
unable to share this opinion. Given a basilica planned for wooden roofs in nave and 
transept, the crossing could only admit of a lantern tower roofed in the same way, 
just like the central towers of all the Lombardo-Norman churches which we have 
examined. 

The ground plan of Speyer Cathedral represents the normal plan of the Lombardo- 
Rhenish basilica, with its eastern and western pairs of towers and octagonal cupolas 
over the crossings. The conception of a church confined by four towers, two at the 
front and two over prolongations of the aisles beyond the crossing, might have been 
suggested to the architect by San Lorenzo Maggiore at Milan w edita in iambus.” 
The suggestion may also have come to him from two sources in the following way : 
the eastern towers from the cathedral of Ivrea (973-1001 or X002) (unless it can be 
proved that they were introduced still earlier in Cologne Cathedral), or Sant* Abondio 
at Como (1013-1095) ; the western from St, Cyriacus at Gemrode (968), 

The cupola over the centre of the narthex or western transept must have been 
suggested by Angilbcrt’s church of Saint Riquier (793-798), or by Saint Rcmy at 
Rheims (VII Ith and IXth cent.), or, again, by Cologne Cathedral, supposing that 
Willibert’s church is represented in the illumination to which we called attention, 
showing two towers (no doubt of wood) which must belong to the transepts. Or, 
lastly, the source may have been St Michael’s at Hildeshdm, 

1 Lubke, 0/. ett* 
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IliL. CmiLM tL ni TwiR— As the old chutch of Agncius and Nicelms 
thicatcnod to tall, it w<i-> restoied by Aichbishop Poppo ( 1015-1047), "ho also designed 
to lengthen u b\ a thud tow aids the west, and took peisonal charge of the woiks 
Death, howevei, o\crtook him when the walls had just risen above the giound The 
new sUucUue was continued by his successoi, Ebeihaid (1047-1066), but how fai we 
do not know, and finished by Udo (1066-1068-1078; 1 The excavations made by 
Wilmowskv - showed that the extension was teiminated by a plain west fiont Fiom 
this Archbishop Biuno 1^1102-1124) thiewout the western chon apse, and dedicated 
it in 1121 tu the Trinity and St. Nicholas 1 

The pait of the cathedial which is of inteiest for oui purpose is piecisely this 
apse (Fig 773), whcie the lecent restoialion uncovcied blank arcading round the 

interior, while the outside is deco- 
lated with arched coibel couises 
broken up into sections by lesenas, 
but is not encoded by an open 
gallery. Now, given the im- 
portance of the piimatial chuich 
ot Gallia Belgica, and considering 
Biuno’s acquaintance with "Ttaly, 
whither he had gone in 1104 or 
1106 to leceive the pallium from 
Paschal II (1099-1118), we may 
safely say that the reason why the 
lattei featuic did not appear in the 
apse was that, although by this 
time diffused thioughout Italy, the 
land of its bath, it had not yet 
reached Geimany, where, in my 
belief, it was seen for the first time 
at Speyer, aftei 1137, and at Bonn 
m the days of Pope Innocent II 
(1130-1x43) and the provost 
Geihard von Are (1126-1x69) 
We may, theiefore, until the con- 
tiaiy is proved, relegate to the 
domain of fable the theory which 
would at all costs assign a Rhenish 
origin to this decorative motive, and give it a vogue in Northern Europe before it 
found its way south of the Alps. 

A noteworthy apse is that of St Castor at Coblenz in the diocese of Trier, dedi- 
cated in 1208 by Archbishop John (1 190-1212) (Fig. 774).* Round the base is a range 
of blank trefoil arcading; and above this another range of aiches springing from 
attached shafts, four of which rest on the backs of lions which the original specimens 
show to have been of rude design and execution. An open galleiy crowns the whole, 
fanned with isolated shafts interrupted at regular intervals by piers with attached 
shafts, an arrangement suggested by the alternation of single and grouped shafts in 
the open galleries of the apses at Cologne of about the same date 

1 Men, Gmn , fast —Getta Trtvttvrwn. » Der Dm su T/ter 

Men, Gam. hit.—Gesta Tievaorum 4 Mon Gam hut — Notes dalHtUtenitm dioieseos Tisvsnnns 
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I may mention here that the apse of St. Castor, which must have been rebuilt 
in the last years of the Xllth century, and the eastern choir apse of Worms 
Cathedral, furnish the prototypes in Germany of ranges of blank or open arches 
ornamented at the base with animal forms. 


The Cathedral of Mainz. — T he new church of St. Martin, erected by 
Archbishop Willigis (975-1011;, was burned down on the day fixed for its con- 
secration (1009). 123 The reconstruction was taken in hand by his successors 

Erkenbald (1011-1021) 
and Aribo (1021-1031), 
while Bardo (103 i~ 
1051) added the 
panelled ceiling (“ a 
tecto aedificare coepit, 
sicque domum Dei 
laquearibus, pavimento, 
et parte fenestrariun 
parietibus dealbatis, 
dedicationis consecra- 
tioni r praeparavit and 
the church was conse- 
crated in 1036 or 1037.* 5 
That it was not com- 
plete at that dale is 
shown by the fact that 
the high altar was not 
,, dedicated till u>49. 6 

After another fire 
in 1081 f the Emperor 
Henry IV (1056-1106) 
began the rebuilding, 
but did not’ live' to see L. 

; its completion VVVe 
, ate; hot tpkl j 4 ' 

. } vvork\Venton 
rl -death; V; 

v V £ t” IkLk , ; a iikt n J 
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met a violent death, 1 it was restored in the second episcopate of Conrad (1161-1165, 
1183-1200), who saw his cathedral once more burned in 1190. 2 To him are 
attributed, with good ground, the nave vaulting, now partly reconstructed, and the 
rebuilding of the eastern choir. We also know that he began a new work, thought 
to be the western choir, the completion of which he was prevented from seeing by 
death. The final touches were given by Sigfried III (1230-1249), who consecrated 
the cathedral in 1239 3 4 (Fig. 77 5), 

The oldest portions of the building are the lower parts of the restored eastern 
towers. They have been assigned 5 to Willigis, or at latest to Bardo. The simple 
and rude external decoration might point to the age of the former, but the fine 
internal construction would lead one to ascribe it to the time of the latter. 
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form awkward imposts for the cross vaulting, which has moulded ribs and slightly 
pointed arches, and belongs to the second half of the Xllth century, or more 
precise!}' to the second episcopate of Conrad who, as we saw, restored the church. 
Though these half-columns do not form a structural part of the piers, and seem to be 
a later insertion, nevertheless the piers are ail of a piece, for the material used is the 
same, and so is the construction. We may add that the expedient was adopted 
for economy in stone, a fact familiar to every one acquainted with the practical side 
of building. Above the impost cornice of each nave pier rises a broad pilaster 


supporting the arcade 
which carries the 1 
clerestory. The idea 
was originally sug- 
gested by Saint Phiii- 
bert at Tournus 
(1008-1019). 

It has been 
thought that the half- 
columns parried up 
* ftfCur* , the alternate 
piers show that the 
nave was originally 
designed for vaulting, 
and that afterwards, 
when this was found 
to be unsuitable, it 
was replaced by the 
present vaulting; 
though we know for an , 
undoubted fact that 
s* Henry . IVs church 
; Had . wooden rbofs . 

' over. the main spaces. 1 

The half-columns 
"yWere' really carried ; 

/. either ‘ tbf'shjppprt:^; 

; ') yirches, ' 4 

>thh$r;v \ 
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The cathedial of 
Main/ leaches a fact of 
pumaiy impoitancc tor the 
histoiy of Geiman aichi- 
tecture, viz that an edifice 
commissioned by Hent} 
IV, the leputed Impenal 
pat ion of the Rhenish 
levival, was designed with 
a wooden ceiling foi the 
na\e This is fatal to the 
theoiy that, in his leign, 
at Speyer and Mainz 
vaulting was elected ovei 
the main spans, only to be 
taken down and lebuilt at 
the end of the Xllth 
centui} 

An interesting 'cafcure 
is the Chapel of St Gode- 
hard, to the north of the 
cathedial, built by Adel- 
bert h Its altar was con- 
seciated in 1137 01 1138 
by Butchaid II (1120- 
1149), bishop of Woiras 1 
It is denved from San 
Flaviano at Montefiascone 
,, % (1032), and, like it, is sur- 

rounded by an aisle with 
ordinary continuous umaised cioss vaulting 


l«g 777 - MuiuCithcdrd South <usl« (\Ith and Xllth Centuma) V 4 ~ \ J 

rounded by an aisle with 

a gallery over it Both paits have ordinary continuous umaised cioss vaulting 
Fig 778) 

Before concluding oui account of this cathedral we will call attention to a 
caning (Fig 779), of the time of 
Coni ad’s second tenure of the see, r 
fiom the eastern chon which he re- 
built and caused to be decotated 
with paintings, as a specimen of the 
state of carving in Germany in the 
second half of the Xllth centuiy. 

The Abbly Church of 
Laacii was founded in 1093 by the 
Count Palatine Henry II, with the 
co-operation of his wife Adelaide. 

After bis death the works Weie at Fig 779 —Maun Cathedral Caimiem the eastern 
first neglected by his step-son ctoir (xnth Cento y)- , 

Sigfned, but in 1112 he started them again with a generous contribution On his 
death in the next year, the Countess Hedwig devoted hetself to the piogiess of 

1 Schneider, op. tit. 


Fig 779 — -Maun Cathedral Cai 
choir (Xlltb Cen 


m the eastern 


nil f o\m \Riv-mi \imi snri 




til 1 i 1 i \ ] in lb r i 

th_ *1 n t \ f 1 1 i f ;■> 1 1 * 

aid u t lU 1 1 f j 111 

awhoidiop > Inti lu ii t i 
iht tn\ c iti l t th lint tl * 

\ ir^i i and St NiJ o* i 

Fhx- pi in ib ti it )f i bi ill i \ itb 
nxvc c»nd u-Jcs 1 1 J x tuuiseut inu 
chon ipse it uthu end lh<- pu - 
b\tct) ib Aim fd b\ Mv » squaic to t * 
and the irm^ of the western ti incept 
aie toimintdcd by t*o * >und ones 
<)\oi the puncipal oi eastern cro-sin^ 
ns's an octagonal cuj >lt, \xhih the 
western om suppoits a Mi c* squaie 
towei 7^0 

The na\t is cLpatated fiom the 
aisles bj comp Hind piei > o r umtmtn 
m/<* tl 14 7S1 The capital b on tl c 
shafts aie eithei cl cubico-sphcncnl 
foim, 01 Coimlhianesqu^, cuvcd uth 
buds, foliage, flovcun^ phnN, m» n- 
steib, billets, studs, mtulacin^, md 
othei ornament^ All is in modeiate 



1 I** 77 S — Mam/ < it 1 lr 1 f lur ff C i } 1 

S* G ckh ud (MItl tm1ui)i 


icliet, and nt lnditfeiuit design and execution , but we mu^t icmcmber that the stone 



u^d is iiot 
\uy suitable 
foi can in" 
The civpt 
has a ni\e 
and aisles 
sepmated by 
suppoits with 
spuued bases 
and capitals, 
either cubico- 
sphei ical, or 
Coiinthlan- 
esqne with 
foliage, inter- 
lacing, roses, 
&c. Otaers 
have already 
remarked* 
that the 
cross vaulting 


ia the presbytery, main transept, and crypt, is more advanced than tbatjn the nave. 


1 Brower&s, Aniiqmiates ct annates Irmrotus 

* 1 nlbcimus, op at — Chroma mugitts mnastmt Mt> saugtwn* 

* Knid* lie bme&kttner Mt*i Marta lawk 4 Bucclmas, Gm manta mm *t prqfm*. 

* Detoo and Von Bezold, op at* 
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Perhaps the church was at first designed without a crypt, and, like San Michele 
Maggiore at Pavia for instance, with barrel vaulting in the presbytery and eastern 
transept. Later, the changes were made which gave the church its present 
appearance. 

The narthex or western transept is in two stories, and has an apse. The 
atrium in front of it is a subsequent addition. With the exception of the semi- 
domes of the two 
apses, unraised cross- 
vaulting is used in 
every part of the 
building. The ex- 
terior of the eastern 
apse and transept is 
treated with blank 
arcading. Through- 
out, except on the 
eastern apse, arched 
corbel courses occur, 
of larger or siwalfer ~ 
dimensions, and 
either continuous or 
broken up by lesenas. 

It is generally 
thought that when 
the works were re- 
sumed in 1112, it was 
intended to vault the 
whole church, includ- 
ing the nave. - The 
point seems to me 
beyond 'the range of ?• 
doubt. What isde— 

' cisive jf is the / , faejt : 
^ that the ;^fchilecL j Q€ * 
v tHej; 'have' -'di ;L|achj : ; 

■ff) ^ 
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observers besides myself) that this is the earliest part, the remainder being assignable 
to the resumption of the work in in 2 . Now, by that year, there had come into 
existence another Benedictine church, with nave and aisles covered with unraised 
cross vaulting springing, as at Laach, from compound piers of uniform size : I mean 
the church of Vezclay f 1096-1 104) as erected by Abbot Artald. Any one can sec 
the striking resemblance which exists between the first experiment of the School of 
Cluny in the way of constructing cross vaulting over a nave of large size, and the 
church of Laach. In spite of its German ground plan, the decoration of the latter is 
Lombardic ; and in the disposition of the nave and aisles with their vaulting, it is a 
copy of the church at Vezeiay. 

It was just because it was the result of an imitation that Laach constituted an 
isolated example in the German lands at the beginning of the Nllth century. A 
long time will have to elapse before the German architects design a great church 
planned from the outset, like that of Laach, for a complete system of cross vaulting. 

But apart from its being an importation and an isolated instance, the fact 
remains that at the time of its conception with its unraised cross vaulting, the churches 
of Rivolta d’Adda and Sant' Ambrogio at Milan were already in existence with their 
raised cro§s vaulting, partially ribbed as well ; while San Michele Maggiore at 
PdVia was about to be begun, and mark the completion of the normal Lombardic 
basilica. 

We should observe at Laach the absence of an open gallery round the apse of 
1093, which is only embellished with ordinary blank arcading. We have already 
seen, while discussing the cathedral of Trier, that such galleries had not made their 
appearance in Germany in n 21. 


, The Minster at Bonn*— The ancient collegiate church of SS. Cassius and 
Florentius was rebuilt by the provost Gerhard von Are (1126-1 169),*, no doubt after 
its property had been confirmed to it by Pope Innocent II (1 i30-n43). s It is generally 
believed that nothing is left of Bis retonstructiort except .the apse and its ' two bell* 
'towers. The transept and, the rest of the church are ascribed* by some to a rebuild- 
i ing after the injuries suffered by the church during the war between Philip of Suabia , 

; {* J9&-* 208} and, Otto IY of Brunswick ; by others to Gerhard himself . 

who* In the course of bis long tenure <>f the provostsbipy was able tdgive hSs works f he; j ' 
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rtia ci \ t >t r 1^ 7^’ uncbi thispait of the chinch extends to the tower* and 
thus h i TLiu fi in p in It is divided into a^les b\ ptets and columns some of which 
h tve cubico sphci 1 il lamtilh with indentations at the angles 01 aic hung with plain 
festoons and sli^htb undulated below, suggesting the scalloped cipitil which is very 
1 uc in Gcimin} 

I believe thi-* civpt to be, on the whole, the woik of Guhaid but it has been 
alteicl in the put uudei the sanctuat>, the flooi of which was laiscd when the bodies 
of SS Cassius and Tloicntius were exhumed, and the tianslation of other lelics 

lecotded undci the year 
1 1 66 took place 1 

The apse (Fig 783) is 
dccoiated with aicading, 
and at the top is an open 
galleiy with single shafts 
between eveiy two of which 
aie coupled shafts The 
gable above is not original 
The toweis, thq tops of 
which have been alteidH, 
aie coveied with blank 
aicading, aiched coibel 
courses, and lesenas Heie 
theie occui capitals with 
crocket leaves, the eaihe^t 
which I have met with m 
Germany 

An examination of the 
side walls of the piesby- 
teiy shows at once that 
they weie altered when the 
transept and present nave 
weie built Then structuie 
is on the whole original 
The element in the 
Minster at Bonn which has 
most mteiest foi us is the 
open galleiy round the apse, 
the dated prototype (to- 
gethei with those in the 
cathedral at Spe>eiJ of this feature foi Germany, and marking the fust step in the pro- 
gressive history of the motne m the diocese of Cologne The second is to be found in 
GieatSt Martin's m the same city, believed to have been founded m the VUIth century, 
destroyed by the Saxons and the Noimans m turn, lestored by Archbishop Biuno 
(9S3-9fi5)> and lebuilt by Archbishop Warmus (976- 984) 2 ** Anno II (1056-1075) 
added two towers at the west end- 4 Destroyed by fire in 1049,* the church was 
rebuilt and consecrated in 1172 by Archbishop Philip von Heinsbeig (1167-1191)^06 

1 

1 News A> cfov, lot at 9 Mon Go m hut —Cat atop arekwputoporum Gobmmsvum 

s Mm Gum hut ^Cbtott icon Martini Cotontovns 

4 Gelemus, op czt* 5 Klwckfinherg, Koln und mm Kitchen 
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finished by Abbot Simon between 1206 and 12 n. 1 The marked difference of 
style observable in the interior of the three-lobed choir and the first barrel vaulted 
bay of the nave, in which all the arches arc round and the original capitals have 
occasionally a suggestion of the Pointed style, as compared with the western part 
of the nave (Fig. 784', belonging to the Transitional style, with capitals of well- 
developed XII Ith century type, provides an excellent reason for believing that 
the body of the church was remodelled by Abbot Simon after the fire of 1185." 

The church of 


the time of Philip von 
Heinsberg must be 
supposed to have had 
barrel vaulting only 
in the first bay of the 
nave, where the two 
va u 1 t-s h a f ts which 
carried the transverse 
arch may still be seen. 

Its object was to re- 
sist *on this side the 
thrust of the cupola 
over the choir. The 
other bays had a 
wooden root Indeed, 
the piers in this part 
of the nave are not 
designed for vaulting ; - 
, so that when Abbot 
Simon wanted to con- 
struct Jts, cross vaults / 

h<b was obliged, to re* 
sort to the expedient 
. of corbelling out high. 

- up the shafts on which , 

, , they , were carried; » 

X may h6t£ce in( 4 v 

- .p^ssjihg ihat the beta*, * 
;'-'.goaa,t font (Fig< '^Ss); 

V '} west -tt$$ - 4f<’ j 
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Xncthrr instance at (<lo & nr is the apse of St Gereon wheie theie is said to 
have been a chuich since the IV th ccntui) Tiie present stuictuie is to be asciibed 
i 1; to \ichbishop Anno II io^O 1075 , who thiew out fiom the old round chuich a 
long choir flinked by towers with a ci)pt below conseciated in 106S, the church 
being dedicated in the following >car, (2) to a remodelling of this chou and its 
crjpt in the last part of the Xllth century, completed in 1191, as we know that in 
1100 the idles of the maityis weie deposited in the new crypt undei the altar of 
St Gereon, which altai was conseciated in 1191 by Bcitoldus, bishop of Metz 



(1180—1212)* (3) Finally came the construction of the decagon forming the body of 
the chmch, which was finished in 1227. 3 a 4 

Of Anno's work theie lemains intact the western part of the crypt (Fig, 787), 
where the unraised continuous cross vaulting Is earned on short columns with 
unspurred bases and cubito-sphericai capitals* The eastern poition of the ciypt, the 
nova enpta of the Annals of St* Gereon, forms pait of the operations which were 

* rt* * Mm. Gam hut —Annates Smctx Get earns Cohmtnm 

Mon Gtrm hsi Stmcti Gmoms Colmtensis 

* If tot Gam Anrmm If acteep Co/mumm* attciote monacho Sigbtrgenst 
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v ith \i-ible ai< ho i it I b l c l > ill n^l -^jpt »i *th \\ n * *ii t u 
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apse is clumpy cuiUiwtte i v tlx t»it iu>\u pi*t<i win^ towel anu thuu^h alu 
find thife h^hl suppuits alternating witi < ne lit uy ore, tic gailcry »s UomK 
iclatul to tho^c of St M«u tins ind tl c Ape st’t> 



Fig. 7^6 —Cologne, Church of the Apostle* (KHIih Century). 


It ought to be mentioned that the arrangement of light and heavy supports in 
the apse galleries at Cologne is derived from the arcaded galleries Interrupted 
by pieis on the exterior of the Duomo at Modena (1099-1106} and the apse of 
San Pietro in Ciel d’Oro at Pavia (1133), where, however, the galleries are not 

continuous. 

* 

The Cathedral or Worms \saa in existence as early as the reign of 
Dagobcit, and was stiuck by lightning and burned in 873. The subsequent mis- 
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ioi tunes of the cit) 1 eluded and im- 
peded the eiloits of vanous bishops to 
icbuild the chuich until Burchaid I 
1000-1025) demolished what had been 
acctcd by his piedecessois as being 
unsuitable and mean, and began the 
construction of a new cathcdiai in 100b 
The unfinished structuie, which was 
nearly leady foi its loof (“ 1am pene ad 
culmen eductum stabat’j, was dedi- 
cated in the presence of the Empeioi 
Heniy II m 101C 

The western pait of Burchaid s 
chuich fell in 1018, a fact not 
difficult to understand when we le- 
member that it had been built so 
hastily that the bishop’s biogiapher 
thought it rose as if by rgagic By 
1020 this poition was lebuiR *on* 
sdid foundations and beneath it a crypt was foimed, m which the foundei was 
bui led 

In 1033 Bishop AttccI o (1025-1044) elected the chapel of St Maunce as an 
adjunct to the chuich Bishop 
Lppo expended large sums m 
completing the unfinished woihs, 
and at last the consociation took 
place (1 1 10 \ in the piesence of the 
Lmpeioi Henrv V Tnthemius 
gives the date as mb 

Bishop Comad II (1 171— 

1192) lepaned the building which 
showed signs of falling, and a 
fiesh conseciatson took place in 
the presence of the Empeior 
Frederick I in 1181. In fheXVth 
century the noi th-west tower fell 
and was lebuxlt, and in 1689 the 
cathedtal was burned by the 
Fiench, 1 * * ^ 4 

Such* m brief, is the story of 
the vicissitudes through which 

1 Schannit, Bntona iptiofiaiuf tywm 
aitenm 

- MS ChtomcJc of the monastery of 
Kuschgarten in the Archives of the Cit> of 
Worms 

8 Tntbonnusj op til — Cftrmtuitnsigms 
monastew Mnsattgtemts 

* Mon Germ hist —Vita Bitrtkmdi 

SptKQfl 



Fig 787 — Colons Chuich of St Gereon Western part of 
the Cr> pt (Xlth Cenlmy) 
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Each of these 
\ ie\\ when analyzed 
ftlN to pieces The 
ncue^t to the truth 
ate Dchio and Von 
Bezold, uhj ai^ur 
that Com \d II rebuilt 
the chinch with the 
exception of two 
towei s, an4 that the 
westeta choir was 
icbmlt on BmchaidS 
foundations m the 
XII Ith centuiy My 
belief is that, with 
the exception of the 
western chon, which 
belongs to the early 
XHIth century, the 
pieviuus one being 
apsidal*. the cioss 
\aultmg of the nave, 
diiierent in type and 
execution fiom that 
m the presbytery, 
aisles, and tiansept, 
and peihaps the In- 
tel lor of the eastern 



apse, the chinch as we 
now see it is due to 


Comad II (njri- iig 7&S -Cologne, St Gcretm Ea* 1 end (Mih. ami Mtth ( entunu) 
r 193} His work must 

have consisted, not in mere restoiation of a ruinous building (" basilicam principem 
ruinas hmc inde nunitantem maximis sumptibus in priorem siatum reduxit” *), but in 


its reconstiuction. 

An experienced eye will readily see the constructive and decorative unity of 
the church, always excepting the western portion* which* apart from the towers, one 
of which has been rebuilt, is later than the wotks of Conrad* Thus, arched corbel 
courses (each arch being tecessed), some continuous, some broken by embellished 
lesenas or buttresses, occur on every part of the exterior Everywhere the openings 
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are in groups, and the stringcourses are generally of saw-tooth design. Everything 
points to its being a structure of one date, including the Lombardic cupola over the 
crossing with its different masonry. 

The eastern cylindrical towers cannot be assigned to Burchard’s period, at any 
rate so far as regards the stages of the old part (with their arched corbel courses 
broken by lescnas, and saw-tooth mouldings) which rise above the lofty basements of 
the towers. The early Xlth century is not the period which suits the recessed arches 

of the corbel courses, 
separated by lesenas 
which are no longer 
plain but moulded, 
and in some cases 
supported by human 
heads, occasionally of 
fantastic character. 
In fact, one might 
search in vain for such 
arched courses with 
figure corbels^on any 
Western building of 
■ known date belonging 
to the early years of 
the Xlth century. 
Further, these 
: , towers are clearly con* 
- temporary with , the 
choir which, they 
flank, as is shown not 
only by the masonry, 

, copsistingatthebase 
- of roughjy dressed 


, r ston es, with higher up 
A f ' fating j<bf carefully 
. '/^dressed- ; J 
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THE LOMBA RI )0-Rl IFXISf 1 STYLE j.v, 

sugqe^ting the 1% >:ntc cl ^tyk*, awl iV figures sculpture indl itc «, elate not earlier f i *n 
that century. The tame may 1 * >ai 1 r { the c m< y uhich Vutnonnt d A ; 

for LomhattHc poitaE or pou with a .npy, or nit he, o* mende aL jvl th.m n 
not earlier than the erection of Uu. cathodal r't Mudcna f io y* it uC In any ca^e 

the Lombaidic portal did not appear in it^ developed form and elaborate dte^ b< fore 
the Xllth century, as we made dear in out accourrt of Saint Gui.hom du Dwrt 

To turn now to the interior 'Hg. /ho, the Lombardic arrangement of piers 
alternating with piers having engaged shafts suggests a date which is not that of 
Buichard L It is inconceivable that such an militant step towards the completion 
of the Lombardo-Rhenish basilica should have been taken at Worms between 
1008 and ioi6 t and that afterwards, in 1030, a retrograde one should have been made 
at Speyer when Conrad II built St. Marys to serve a* the Imperial tomb house, 
and another again at Mainz in 10S1 when Henry I V ? s cathedral was erected. 

But there are other reasons for excluding the age of Burchard. There arc the 
spurred bases of the half-columns, whereas 
these adjuncts do not appear in St. Michael’s 
Hildesheim, which was built in his lifetime, 
or in the plater St Maria im Capitol at 
Cologne, or in Speyer Cathedral There arc 
the ram’s heads at the angles of some of the 
bases in the tiansept, indicating a stage of art 
which cannot be paralleled in any Western 
monument of the caily XI th century. There 
are the vaulting shafts, some 4 ft. in breadth, 
ai ranged to receive the cross vaulting of the 
nave ; whereas we know that in the naves of 
German cathedrals of the Xlth century only 
single shafts were carried up to support the 
wooden roofs. Speyer and Mainz are ex- 
amples. Then there are the well-known and 
onginal caivings on the wall piers in the 
presbytery, one of which, signed by Otto, 
represents a woman holding the Devil by his 
horns while an angel pierces him w r ith a 
lance, and another has projecting heads and scroll work (Fig. 790). No one could 
possibly ascribe such work to German artists of the early Xlth century, seeing 
that at the end of the Xllth they had only attained to the sort of carving found 
in the eastern choir of Mainz. And, lastly, there is the cupola over the crossing, 
carried on hood-shaped pendentives, first used for such a purpose north of the Alps 
in Hugo’s church at Cluny (1089-1130) and Saint ihienne at Nevcrs (1097). 

# * * 

i 

The slow evolution of the Lombardo-Rhen ish basilica as compared with the 
Lombardic was not an isolated and merely local phenomenon, but was common to 
ail the contemporary German Schools, and to those of the neighbouring German 
parts of Switzerland, We may set out the evidence in the form of a review of some 
of the best known and dated churches of the period in these countries. 

z a 



1 ig. 790 -Worms. Carving m the Cathedral 
(Xllth Cenlun ). 
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Tin \i i 1 \ CULKi it oi Hi ksi i LD was lebuilt after the fiie of 1038 by 
I*opp> \->n stable), and tilt ci>ptuas dedicated in 1040 1 It was not finished till 
1144 The plan was that of a Latin cios,, the na\c and aisles being sepaiated 
by columns with cubico sohencal capitals, and Attic, unspuned bases It had 
wooden roofs 

The Mihsrrk ui Sell VFi HAL sen was founded by Count Ebeihaid and his 
wife Ida The choir must ha\e been icady by 1052, for in that >ear Pope Leo IX 

conseciated the 
principal altar. The 
church was dedi- 
cated by Rumoldus, 
bishop of Con- 
stant in 1064 It 
was erected from 
the plans, and with 
the advice of the 
priest Liu tbald : 
“ piefigurafeicrn & 
atque adiutoiio 
cuiusdam Liut- 
baldi ” 34 

It is of cruciform 
plan, with nave and 
aisles separated by 
columns, and a 
rectangular chancel. 
The aisles are pro 
longed beyond the 
tiansept in the 
Lombardo- N orrrfan 
fashion. The 
columns have cu- 
bico-spherical capi- 
tals and spurred 
bases. With the 

exception of the semi-domes of the two small apses in the transept, the whole of 
the church is roofed with timber. 

This appears to be the earliest church of Germany or German Switzerland with 
spurred bases for its supports. In those countries the spurs had from the beginning 
the form of rudimentary claws, or of leaves. It was only in the Xllth century, after 
the Lombardic School had produced forms so advanced as to be almost anticipations 
of those of the Pointed style, eg in San Michele Maggiore at Pavia, that the German 
chisels began to elaborate them with heads, paws of animals, leaves, sometimes 
curling over as on the original bases in the transept of the abbey church of 
Schwarzach (Xllth or XII Ith centrny),* and other ornamental forms. 

• 

1 Mon. Cenn hnt,-~Lam6srivs % Aimaks * Ltibke, op nt. 
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34 * 


If we were to accept the dates fixed by some writers for St* Ursula at Cologne 
(Fig. 791), according to whom the oldest parts of the church go back to the rebuilding 
by Archbishop Heribert ^999-1020) and Richcza, Queen nf Poland (f j 063 \ and its 
completion by Anno II (1059 -1075; who, we are told, used to spend much time in 
prayer before the relics of the Virgins, 1 in that case the half-columns in the aisles 
would have been provided with their spurred bases in the early years of the Xlth 
century. But the existence in these aisles of cubico-spherical capitals, some orna- 
mented with foliage or other forms, and also of spurred bases, whereas in St* Maria 
im Capitol and Anno IPs crypt at St. Gereon the capitals of this type are left plain* 
and the bases are devoid of any ornament at the angles, affords good ground for sus- 
pecting that the nave and transept of St. Ursula have absolutely no connection with 
Heribert ; and that though Queen Richeza may really have laid the foundations of a 
new church, she never saw it rise above the ground. This suspicion is confirmed by 
the abundant and varied architectural decoration of the exterior of the nave and 
transept, which can still be seen on the north side. It consists of arched corbel 
courses, either continuous or broken by lesenas at various intervals, and blank 
arcading, Whereas the exterior of St. Maria im Capitol has nothing more than a 
range .of blank arches in the aisles, and the original external face of the presbytery 
in St. Gereon, one of Anno’s works, has only two tiers of blank arcading. 

Accordingly, I feel that all that is visible of the nave and transept of St. Ursula, 
built as they were for wooden roofs though the aisles have unraised cross vaulting, 
must be assigned to a date not earlier than the last years of Anno, and when the choir 
of St. Gereon was already in existence (1069). 


The Cathedral of Constant— The old church having fallen in 1052, Bishop 
Rumold us (1051-1069) undertook its re-erection, according to Kraus 2 in 5054, and 
was buried in it , The consecration took place in 
1089 under Bishop Gebhard III (1084-1 i taj^ V 
* The original form was that of a basilica Witlv ’ 
arcades and a wooden roof. The substantial 
columns resit on Attic bases with rude leaf spurs. 

They ate surmounted by characteristic ^ capitals, I 
neither' , Cubico-spherical j nor scalloped, b^t I 


; sjjhericp'polygopal* cro^nedi by art bctagoiral: » 
;<abacu?'(Fig. 792}, > • !;. ; \ /' " <: 
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wooden roof, and had its nave separated from the aisles by columns, between every 
two of which came a quadrangular pier. Modern stucco capitals conceal the old ones. 
The bases are Attic, and without spurs, 

Hezilo erected another cruciform church in honour of St. Maurice, replacing an older 
one of Bishop Godehard’s (1022-1038), viz. the church of Moritzbergnear Hildesheim. 
It had a wooden roof. Here again, the capitals of the columns are concealed by 
stucco. The bases rest on plinths rounded off at the angles for convenience. The 
water-leaf capitals in the crypt, being of the type in vogue at Hildesheim in Hezilo’s 
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f ig 794 — Ilildesheun Nave of the Church of St Godthani (Vllth Centurj ) 


befoie 11S6, and suggest that his munificence was not confined to the cases mentioned 
by the chionicleis 

The Abbfy Church oi St Aurelius, Hirsau, was begun in 830 by Count 
Erlefried and his son Notmgus, bishop of Vcicdli (827-830), and completed in 837. 
As it gave signs of weakness, its leconstructm was began by Count Adelbert and 
his wife Wiltrudis In 1059, and in 1071 the dedication took place. 18 It consisted of a 
nave and aisles (Fig. 796) separated by short columns (monoliths of local stone), two 
western towers with a narthex between them, and aisles prolonged beyond the 

transept, as m a Lombardo-Norman basilica To each of the isolated columns corre- 

* 

1 Tritbumas, op at —Chronica tnstgntt m&fmttm Iltnaupmsu 
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sponds a wall shaft standing on a continuous plinth. The capitals are of cubico- 
spherical form. There is cross vaulting in the narthex, but the nave had a wooden 

ceiling, though the 
jj aisles had unraised 


j aisles had unraised 
cross vaulting. 

Before leaving 
Hirsau let us cross 
the stream which 
\ flows near the 
church, and climb 
the hill opposite to 
get a view of the 
tower (Fig. 797) 
which is all that is 
left of the church of 
the great monastery 
of St Peter, begun 
by William, abbot 
of Hirsau, in^ioS2 r 
and finished in 1091 
by the unaided 
hands, it is said, of 

Fig. 795.— HUdesheun. Church of St. GodehawL Capitals (XII* Century). the monks and lay 

• ■ ■ ,■ . brothers, 12 

This tower, is regarded,' and rightly } as of the XI,Ith century ; 3 that is- to say, 
after the monks had recovered from the losses inflicted on them by Henry IV for 
having taken the side of Gregory VII, and when they were in a condition to finish 
. the works of St, Peter’s; which ■ . • . , 

, cannot have been "entirely com- 
: plete in 1091. , , ; _ - . 

■ ’ ; , ' An interesting feature of the 
A --tower; -isf ‘thiet Iband'eT, carving ■ 

•• V-roundcflie" basd'oTthe^hird 'iiage.,;;,- 

1 ' .. ’,T1 1 l'v l ‘ a. .. V. v T . ■ .n C , ' 
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... _ t\ 014- 10191 1 - under Bishop 

t Adalbert II (999-30211, but 

must be dated not earlier 
than the end of the XI 1th 
century. And the date will 
be the same, even if the\ r are 
regarded as works of Italian 
or French origin. 


The Church of St. 
James at Bamberg was 
begun under Bishop Her- 
mann I (1065-1075), and the 
crypt was consecrated in 1072. 
The dedication of the church 
took place in 1 109* 4 

It is of cruciform plan 
with a choir apse at either end 
(the eastern one having been 
pfpj rebuilt in the Pointed style) 

^|||| and j wooden ceilings. The 

nave (Fig. 799) is separated 
from th;e aisles by columns 
with cubico* spherical capi- 
tals and Attic unspurred 
bases. , 

Fig. 797— Hirsau. Wror the Abbey Church of St, Peter : The m i, ch altered church 

1 J (XHtfi Century). i . : 

\ ; . . ‘v ‘ .,-- r A ' * :of- *St Gang^ph an the: 

.sums town, erected by Bishop ; Gunther (1P57-1065)* 6 which now has clumsy 
vaulting, also originally had a ; Wooden. : ■ {“ s:\-V , ' ’ r V 1 '' ■ 
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The chut eh is of cuuitoim plan, with wooden ceilings (Fig 800) An intei- 
eating featuiu aie the C 01 inthiinesque capitals, suimounted by Ravennate pulvins 

of inverted tiuncatcd 



p)iamid foim Thia is 
the eaihest instance of 
the occunence of such 
pulvins in any Geiman 
building 

The Church of 
AIPIRSBA.CH, erected in 
1095, is of Latin cross 
plan, with the nave 
and aisles separated by 
columns with cubico- 
spherical capitals It 
has a wooden roof. 

The *Ab5E¥ • 
Church of Paulin- 
ZLLLE — We learn that 
it was founded in the 
time of the Empeior 
Henry IV by St 
Paulina (f r 107), who 
was buried there before 
the altar of the Holy 
Ci oss, 1 and completed 
in 1 1 19 A fire in the 
XVI Ith century, and 
the abandonment of 
the chui ch, have 1 educed 
it to the ruined state 


I jg, 800 — Ilothst am Maul, CbmchofSt Justinus (1090) which it now presents 

The nave and aisles 


were roofed with wood. The columns dividing them have cubico-spherical capitals 
with pairs of semicircles on the faces, and spurred bases. 


The LIEBERAUENKIRCHE at HalberSTADT, begun by Bishop Arnulfus 
(996-1023), and consecrated in 1005, was still in course of construction in 1020, 
Bishop Dxetmarus (1089) bequeathed all his pioperty for the completion of the 
church. Bishop Rudolfus (1136-1149) lebuilt it, and performed the consecration 
in U45* 

It is of cruciform plan, with a very short transept Square piers sepaiate the 
nave from the aisles ; and, frith the exception of the apse, the whole church was 
designed for wooden ceilings The cross vaulting in the transept and presbytery was 
constructed after the damage suffered at the time of the destruction of the town by* 


1 Tntiemlus, op at ~*Chronica iwigms wnastn % 1 Birsaugitnns* 


Till TOMBVRPCVRIII NMI SI\IJ 


Hcnr\ the 1 1 n in i "* 1 <h ^ r t< ' eis the * *i or k 
aichcd coidl! c sur^ I^cGurp h n ed tc<> 


I conclude mill th c vpi^jm c* iv tVt the it \ an 1 w t a fi ui h e 1 I ^ivc 
opema up in the domain of Munumentil Atchuecloqy m** find a unrk’i with the 
will and the ability to cultivate it so that it ma> pi due. mac font Si eh an enter- 
prise would be w 01 thy both of the cause of knov ledge and of the investigator 
because the gieatest of al* the arts— Atcbitectuic -is the ore »luch bv its creitions, 
presents in the most tangible foim the memory of great nations all thtough the 



* 799 —Bamberg Church of Se James (Xltb and XXXih C entunes). 
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INDEX OF PLACES 

The numbers in heavy type refer to the illustrations. 

The first number generally gives the most important reference to a subject. 


Aachen , j Aquilcia 

Palatine Chapel (VUIth and IXth centuries), ii, 269-278, I Baptistery (IVth century), i, S 3 
7 * 7 , 7*8, 719, 720, 721 ; i, 151, .152, 153, 154, 156; j Cathedral (Xrth and XtVth centuries),**, SS, 172, 237, 
«* 3 6 ? 55 > 5 8 » 6 3 i 22 5 i 285, 3 $S, 299, 301, 316 j l8 ?, 266, $07 t 


— Arcading round the dome (XUIth century), i, iSl ; 
11*272 

«■— Roman capitals, ii, 371 

Abingdon , 

Abbey church of, St. Mary (Vllth and Xtli centuries), ii, 
151-153, -128, 159, 163, 285, 29S 

Acerenza , 

Cathedral (Xlth century), ii> 253 1 . 


AoJintP , 1 Parish church of ban Ma 

jignaze , y m, 159, x$i, 162, 113, 

- Baptistery (IXth century), V *65, 27, 180, 23S ; ii, 37 y 

. Church (IXth century), i, 163, 222, 27, 117, 169,; 173, , ; Armagh 

t .’^75.? 37^ 49 ’’ J “ ' /i f'Vmrrh arid ,h<*W f-iiwi 


— Pluteus(XIth century), i, 214, 307 
Ardmore 

Round tower (Xllth century), ii, 261 

Aries ■ , 

Saint Trophime. Tpwer (XI fth century), ii, 3^ 

Chapel or Saint Trophime (near Arles) (Kith century), 
ii» 34 : ; - - 

Arltano {near Lucca) : ( 

Parish church of San Martino’ (VUIth century), i, X 16- 
121, 159, 161, 162, 113, 123* *37* tset 21, 499 


V : r Agrafe / yy 


Great church, and bell lower* ii, 259 ' ' y 

, y ' Arshin (Syria\ ; y. ; ' J 1 Vy y _ , , ^ 
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Broaehnd%t 

Church tower (\IIth century), n, 186 602 

Bradford on Awn 

Chuich of St Laurence (XLh century), n, 173-175* 
582* 583, 189 

— sculpture (after the Xllth century), u, 250 

Branston 

Church tower (Xllth century), u, 186 

Breanme 

Church of 5t Mary (Xth century), u, 179* 592* 593* 
594 
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Cathedral (Xlth century), n, ar5, 225 
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774 


Coklmta 
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324 


Cologne 

C Hbtdril (\IIIth, IVih, °n<l \IIItli centuries), 11, 2S5 
730, 1 187 11, 22S 251, 29S 304, 323 
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335 
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787 » 788, 341 
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tcnliu}), 29, 42, 206, ii, 68 
Sou Fedde. Apse (Vllth tentuiy), 4 241, 352 
San Gucomo (Xlth and VUth cuituriu,), 1, 240, 350, 
n* 37 

Sin ProUso (IVth or Vih centur) ), 4 23, 130 

Consfanitnopl e 

Chordt of— 

the Apostles (IVth century), 1, 28 
St Irene (\IIItb century), u, 374 722, 723, 79 
St John Baptist (Studimn) {Vth century), 4 9, 25 
bt Mai y Ducomm {Vlth or Vllth centur)), j, 107 , 
Hi *75 
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C ithedial (Vlth cental \ ) 1, 341, 792 

Cmbndgi 

Chmchnf St Vndie^ (N Ilth centur}), 11, 150, 551, 5 S 2 

Cofdoia 

Mot*que now the Cathedral (Nlllth, IVth, and Xth 
cuitunes), u, 39, 238 

— Cipitals from the Chuich of St Nmcent (NIth 
centim), 11, 3S, 39 

Corneto Tatquima 

Etiuscan Lining, 1, 105, 152, 11, 33 
Museum Ltiascan sarcophagus, 1, 216, 312 
Musco Lruschi Ltiuscan imphoia, 1 , 216, 311 
Ltrusean tomb, n, 66 , 432, 83, 459 

Cortona 

htiuscan tomb, i, 119 

Ctesiphon {Petsia) 

Pahte of Chosiocs I (Vlth centm\), 1, 24, 31, 25, 195 
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Convent chuich (Xlth ccnlur>), 1, 140, 194, 198, 281, 
282 
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Mibe} chuich of St Miry (Xth cental}), 14 171-173, 

S 77 » 57 ®» 579 » *«• 130, i 79 » ^ * 

Chapel of the Trimt) (Xlth centui}), 11, 165, 571, lji f 
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Church of— 

Our Lady (IXth or Xth and Xllth centuries). ii, 257* 
- 5 ^* -50 

Rctic.irt (IXth or Xtli centuryh ii, 257, 259 
the Rock (JXtli or Xth century),, h, 257, 259 
the two Sindiells, ii, 259 

the Trinity (IXth 01 Xth and XUih centuries), ii, 2 $ 7 > 
25S, 259 

Graven tone, ii, 145 

St. Kevin’s Cell (not before the IXth century), ii, 257 * 
258,264 

St, Kevin’s Oraiorv. Hous*’, or Kitchen (Xth or Xlth 
c cm ui\ j. 11, 2^7/258, 261 203, 707, 265 
•- Ciosm (Xllth century), u, 250 

G lent worth 

Chinch towei (Xfth ccntui) ), ii, 182. 1S0 

G!ouc< ±/er 

Oithulnl (\ Ilth, IXth, Xlth, and Xllth centimes), 
11, 216-220, 652, 653, 654* ^55 656, 88, 96, 195, 
221, 22J, 228 

— Ablxits Lodging (Doaneiy ) tXIlth cental}), ii, 220 

— Chaplet IIou'i (Xllth cuttuiy), ii, 220 

— Slype (Xllth centuiy), 11, 220 

Grado 

lUptistuy (Vlth century), i, 9 Si 165 

Cathtth.il (\ 1 th cuituiy), i, 94. 46, 88 

Santa Maim & lie Gia/ie (Vlth ctnUuy). i, 95, 142, 88 

Greenstead 

Chinch (Xlth ceniim ), ii, 163, 568 

Grenoble 

Chapel (now ciypl) of Saint Laurent, ii, 3S-41, 399, 400. 
5^58,59,62 


fialbersladt 

Liebfiaaenkirche (Xllth century'), ii, 346 
flak) Great 

Church towei (Xllth century), ii, 187 
Hartlepool 

Comuit of Si* Hilda* Gladstones (pie -Conquer), 

«. 145 


Hereford 

Cathedral (Xllth centuiy), ii, 216 

ffersjeld 

Abbey church (Xlth and Xllth centuries), ii, 340 

Hexham 

St Andrew (Vllth centuiy), ii, * 39 ~* 43 > 149 , *SG, I 5 t 
*70 

— Capitals Lombaxdic cubical (Xlth or Xllth cent uiy), 
if, *4*, $36 

— Carving (Vllth cmuuty), ii, 139, 142, I43 , 537 

— Episcopal chair (Vllth century }, u, 143, 540 
^Froguient of carring with intestinal interlacing. 

«, 545 

— Fragment of stringcourse (Vllth century), ii, 142 

~ Biqne (pre-Cowiuest), ii, 149, 543 

St* Mary (Vllth centuiy), ii, 149 

JShUsheim 

Cathedral (IXth, Xlth and Xllth centuries), ii, 341, 
*gfc 3x6, 343 

^Bronte candelabrum (about the Xllth century), 
309 * ?6o 

— Brojute doors (above the Xllth century), Ii, 309 


Holy Cross (Xlth century), ii, 342 
St. Godchild (Xllth century), ii, 342, 793, 794, 795 » 
296 

St. Michael (Xlth and Xllth centuries), ii, 304-310. 

■ 753 - 754 , 755 , 75 $, 757 , 758 , 107, 294, 296, 321 , 323, 

339 . 34 *, 343 - 

Hirsau 

Abbey church of St. Aurelius (Xlth century), ii, 343 » 

796 

j Abbey church of St. Peter (Xlth and Xlth centuries), 
344 , 797 * 798 

Hochst am Main 

Chinch of St. Justmus (Xlth centuiy), ii, 345. 800 

1 Ilsenburg 

| Chuich (Xth and Xlth centuries), iu 294, 74 s 
1 

1 Ispahan (Persia) 

Sassanid capitals, i, 60 

, is-Sanamen (Syiia) 

( Tychaion (Ilnd centuiy), i, 22 


Ivrea * „ a 

# • * 

r Abbey cluuch of Santo Stefano. Campanile (Xlth 
centuiy), i. 185, 256 

Cat bubal (Xth and Xllth centuries), i, 183-187, 252, 
2 53 j 255, 51, iSS; it, 30, 32, 251, 285, 2S6, 300, 323 
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, Chuich (?XIIIlh centuiy), i, 160 
1 

f Jarrow 

! Church of St Paul (Vllth and Xlth centuries), ii, 138, 

I 530, 531, 136, 182, 192 

} — Collection of baluster shafts and carving, ii, 138, 142, 
14 S, 153 

^ Jerusalem 

Church of— 

the Ascension (IVth and Vllth centuries), it, 14 
the Holy Sepulchre (IVth, Vllth, Xlth, and Xllth 
! centuries), ii, 12-22, 375, 376, 377, 378, 379* 381, 
} 382, 384 ; i, 8 

St Anne (Xllth century), ii, 18, 3I80, 122 
St. Stephen, Capital (? Vth centuiy), ii, 20 * 

I Cate ■ — 

j the Double (Vlth centuiy), i, 34 

the Golden (Vlth century), i, 34 5 ii, 19, 21, 386 
Mosque— 

El-Aksa. Capitals (Vlth century), ii, 19, 38 3, 21 
of Omni (Vllth and Xlth centuries), ii, 14 
Tomb of — 

Absalom (1st century), ii, 23, 389 
Hie Judges (rst century), ii, 23, 388 
the Kings (JTst century), ii, 23 

Jouarre 

| Sabu Paul. Crypt (VHih, IXth, and Xlth centuries), 
u, 50-52, 416, 417, 39, 62, 


Jumiiges 

Abbey ebarch (Xlth century), H, 80-B4, 454, 435. 45 «. 
_ 457 >j 8 , 68, 88, 109, ii 3 , 167, 308 
Smut I^e (Xth cratury), ii, 47 410, 4», 34. 4 < 5 , «4 
Saint Valentin (Xllth century), ii, 96, 478 • 

Kalat Sintroan (Syria) 

Church of St. Simeon Styliteg, Apse (Vth century), 
i. 36* <2 
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Kalb-Ltxuzdi ( Syria) 

Church (Vllh centuiy), i, 46, S6 t 125 ; n, 58 

Kanaivat (Syria) 

Church (IVth century), ii, 30 

Katura (Syria) 

Tomb of Aemiliu* Reginus (Ilnd century), ii, 34 
Kells 

Oratory of St* Columbu (“St Columbus House”) (Xib 
century), ii, 263, 708, 265 

Killaloe 

Cathedral (Xllth century), ii, 263 

Church of St* Flannan (Xlth century), ii, 257, 263, 

709, 265 

, Kilmacdmgh 
Church and tower, ii, 258 

Kilmachedar 

Church (Xlth or Xllth century), ii, 265, 713 

Kirkdak 

Church St. George (Xlth century), ii, 165, 189 
— Gravestone (VII Ith or IXth century), H, 165 

f Knowth 

Tumuhis, ii, 264 

Koja Kaiessi (Isauria) 


Lindisfarnt 

Cathedral (\ I Ith and ? Xth cvnlnrits), u, 134. 135, 263. 
259 

— Gravestone, b, 345 

Priory Church (X Ith— Xllth centuries i, ii. 135 
Littleton 

Villa «>f the Romano-Ihitish period, i, 1O5 

London 

Abbey church of Si. Peter, Westminster (Xlth and Xllth 
centuries), ii, i66~i6$, |S$, 195, 198 

— Chapel of the Pyx (Xlth century), ii, 167, 205, 215 
St. Bartholomew, Smithfietd (Xllth century), ii, 215 
British Museum 

Cross of Cynibahh from Lancaster (pre-Conquest), 
ii, 14S 

Franks casket (VIHth century), ii, 147, 542, 543 
Gravestones from Hartlepool (pre-Conquest), 11, 145 
Mosaic of the Romano -British priori, ii, *45 
Phoenician carvings, ji, 43, 407, 318, 771 
Tower of London. Chapel of St. John (Xlth century), 
ii, 207-210, 637, 638, 639,640, 641, 642, 643, 215, 

231 

Lorsch 

Abbey church of St. N&zarius (Vlfhh and Xllth 
centuries), ii, 286, 287, 288 

Sepulchral chapel of Louis III the’Stfvon (IXth century), 
ii, 286-288, 732, 733, zga, 299 

Lough Derg « , , ; , 

Round tower cm Station Island (Xlth or Xllth century h 
ii) 261 t ' 5 ^ 


Church, i, 63 

Ku$r en Ntmjis (Syria) 

Tomb (Ilnd century), i, 66, 98 ; ii, 24, 390 
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Poitico adjoining the Theatre of Marcellus, 1, 75, 115 
Praetomn Camp (23), 1, 32 
Saepta Julia (117-138), u, 101 
Secretanura Senatus (Illrd or IVth century), 1, 47, 69 

Temple of— 

Ceres and Faustina (Sant 1 Urbano) (Ilnd century), 
u, 224 

liajan (ii7-i3«h u, 101 

Venus and Rome (121-135), n f too, 102 
Theatre of Balboa (I?t centuiy B,c ), i, n 
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T ml) — 1 

of Ynun R gdh in the A die Ciftirelli (Iln 1 ccnluiv), | 
1 n 

— 1 injures (1st centui} ] < ), 11 222,660 
">n An Vppn, 1 225 334 it, 130 521, 149 

— \ n I ihicun, 1 04 

— \n \ jmentini near the { Castle del Pwi (Ilnd 

centun) 1, 3 [ 47 48 

* Sedi 1 del Dinedo Jin 1 centUL) ) 1 33, 49 

— An! iienestin i (Iln 1 centun ), 36, 55 

— An Salim, 1 93 2 47 » 3$9 

or funuii) edifices, 1, 15, 13 55, 79, 80, 67, 104 187 
263264,247358 11,152,554 
\ till— 

“ Cuili am ’ (Illid centui}) 1, 24, 30 
01 the G )idi ms (A 11 Pritnestina) M uisoltum ( u T01 
dt Sohmi ) (Illid centur}), 1 20, 33 82 11, 41, 
22*, 2S3 

‘ Sate Bassi (\n Latin d (Ilnd ecnUu)), 1, 21, 94 
140 141, 175, 242? 24S 361, 362 363, n, 58, 103 
ncu f lontani Piscai ) on the A ia Litma (Ilnd 
centui}) 1, 24 

Alittei Sucophigu^ (Illid 01 IA tli centur} ), 11, 59, 
424 

AA alls (IIIid-AIXth centimes), 1, 165 

— of Aitielun (Ilitd centui}), u, 6q, 436 

Rom sty 

Abbey chuich (\IIth centui >), n, 193 

— Ciucihs (\IIth centur}), u, 193 618 

Rouen 

Abbey chinch of Sunt Ouen (Xlth and Xllth a ntuncs), 
n, 47, 409 

Ruthweil 

Ci o*»s (Xllth Centur}), 11, 1 *3, 539 

St Albans 

Cathedi it (Kith contain), n ? 200 202, 627, 628, 629, 96, 
qS, 189, 1S6 206, 21 1 21}, 23 1 
St AItchtel\ Chuich (Xth centuiy), 11, 160, 561, 562, 
162, 170, 20i, 299 

Saint Benoit sur Loire 

Vbbe> chuich (VUh and Xllth centimes), 11, 4$ 

St Gall 

Abbey church (IXth century), 11, 285, 61, 270, 298, 299 

Saint Gtmroux 

Church (Xth 01 Xlth rental)), 11, 63 


Saint Guilhem dit Dlsert ( Gellom ) 

Abbey church (IXth, Xith, and Xllth centuries), 11, 

3 $ 37 , 39 fc 339 v „ 

— Chapel (IXth Century), 1, 167 ; 11, 36 

St Maedara's Island 
Chapel (Xth century), u, 265 

Saint Rmy 

Tomb of GaUo-Ronmn penod, n, 252 
Saint Riqukr ( Ccntula) 

Abbey chuich (Vlllth century), 11, 6o, 426 j 1, 178; 

«, 36, so, 63, 107, tS*t3%, 3iz f 323 
C&rncb of St Benedict fv tilth centuiy), n, 426 i 

Church of St Mary and the Apostles (Vlllth century), | 
fc>, 426 

Saint Savin 

Abbey church (Xlth century), n, 1x5 . 




Salonua 

( huich of— 

the Apostles (Xlth centuiy), 1, 27, 155, 216, 197, 217 
315 

St Demetnuu (A th centui}) 1, 16 18, 16, 17 18, 19, 
10 15, 25 32 43 44, 60 63 126, 1 54 11 3o8 
St Lhas (Xlth centui}), 1, 15s, l *>6 197 
Lski Djuma (Ath centui}) 1, 15-18 15, io, 15, 25, 
62 97, 126 154 

Si George (Mb centur}), i, 13 15 II, 10, 25, 1 54 
— Plutcus (IXth or Xth centui}), i, 149, 150, 208 
St Pantcleemon (Xlth 01 Xllth cenLuty), 1, 197, 278 
140 

St Sophia (Vth centuiy), 1, 63, 9, 2 17, 20, ib, 34, 
43? 62 > 46, 60, 62, 92, 64, 94 71, no, 154 23S 
the Virgin (Xlth centui}), 1, 249, 366, 27, 197, 217 
317 

Sant 3 Amhrogw ( Valle di Susa) 

Campanile of the chuich (Xth centui}), 1, 186 

San Bemgno 

Abbey chuich of Irutluam (Xlth centui}), 1, 185, 257, 
258? 259 , n, 5, 32 

San Giorgio m Valpohcella • 

Church \\ Illth ctniuiy), i, 113 

— Aichivolts and capitals of the ciljoimm (Vlllth 
centur}), 1, 138, 190, 139, 146, 202, 203 

San Leo 

Church (IXth centur}), 1, 171-174, 234, 235, 236, 238, 
27, 117, 176; n, 294, 299 

Santa Maria Capua Vet ere 

Roman Mausoleum, 1, 55, 80 

Tomb known as “Li Conocehn,” 11, 252, 696 

San Michele della Chum 

Abbey church (Xllth centuiy), 11, 74, 445* 

San Miniate al Monte {near Florence) 

Chuich (Xlth century), 1, 202-206, 287, 288, 289, 

1 Si, 190 , 11, 84, 99, 305, 308, 320 

Sarvirtan {Pint a) 

Pahce, 1, 193, 194, 195 

Scartho 

Chuich tower (Xlth century), n, 186 

Scatkry Island 

Round towei (Xlth or Xllth centuiy), 11, 3*5 1 

Schaffhausen 

Cathedral (Xlth century), 11, 340, 321 

Schwa nach 

Abbey church (Xllth or Xllltb ccntrny), a, 340 

Sehgenstadt 

Abbey chuich (IXth centuiy), 11, 280, 278 
Sens 

Cathedral (Xllth century), u, 37, 124 * 

Siah (Syria) 

I Temple of Bsataam (1st century * C.), u, 66 
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S // ( tftt 

I i ih 

Ci n (I\ mi m 1 1 ti 1 1 t 

( ini tin (IN ill i \ th n i n I 51 \ 

M aic> of die J nun I it >»li p 1 1 i, 0 j 431 i_i 

S/t lag If Ini 

(h limits md m ni tn. tell ( ti m the Is. 1 iuitit\ 
unv\ nds) 11 204 2b 3 

S omptin^ 

Chuuh lower (\II h centuiy), n 189 ini 610 1V2 
^23 

— Cmmg (lbout the \IIItli tcnlui\) 11 190 

Soft th well 

Cathedul (\llth centun) u f 220 229 665, 666, 667 
668, 669, 237, 246, 24b 

Spalato 

Biptistuy (I\ th eeniui\), 1 120 163 
Pilact of Diocletian (I\th centuiy), i, 94, 97, 144 120 
158, ibi 

Sfityer . 

Cirficdrtl (\Itli anil \IIth ctntm n 31G 523 767 1 
768, 769, 770 , 1, 244. 11, 204. 303. 3*3. 327. 330 
332 338. 339. 344 

— L hapcl of St Vfi 1 (Xllth centui\) n, 319, 321 

— Chapel of St Fmmtrimmus (Luptisteiy) (Xlth 
century), u, 319, 772 

Hpoleto 

Chiu eh of Sin Sih ilme (del Cionlisso) (I\ ill cenliuy ) 

11, 27-29, 39S 39$ , 1, 22, 183 , 11, 30, 125, 131, 132 
Cathednl Dooiwiy {Xllth century), 11, 29 

Steinbach (mat Mic/n fctadt) 

Church ( I Xth # century), 11, 278, 724, 725, 63, 228 2S8, 
294 

Stow 

Church of St Miry (Vlth and Xllth centimes), 11, 163 
165, S69» 57°> i7h, 179, 1S1, 190, 193 

Strasdmig 

Calhcdrd (Xllth xnd Xlllth centuucs), 11, 310 

Sueida (Syria) 

Church (Ylh century), 11, 13 

Tomb of Uannalh {1st cenluiy i>,c ), it, 2 \ 

Susa 

San Giusto (Xlth century ), i, 186, 260, 261, 209 

SmU Mum (Xlth centuiy), 1, 209 

Town walls “Opus spicitum” { I Vth-\ Ith centimes), 

1, 165, 223 

Tabatka (Turns) 

Baths (Illrd century), 1, 21 

Tafkha (Syria) 

Church {IVth or Vth century), 1, 46 \ 11, 13, 30 
# Tarascon 

Chapel of St Gahnel (Xllth centuty), 11, 34 

Tetnt 

Tombs of the Taciti, j, 24 
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vn 1 i'm i vii 1 1 ii 22< 

6br G62 663 -tS 
Tr 

' 1 1 If i 11 < i2> 1 ><, » 1 j ** 483 23 **7 

120 M 127 I^t K* 271 272 I j, 274 1 P 

402 41 too 575 e-’u, 2S3 

To? tP> 

Sant 1 jm. \p» iXItn * i \IIth tentun), 1 242 

Iosco nii ] a 

VI la fSanfrinst 1 122 

Sin licit) i\ 111th \Ith md Xllth e( uluues), 
s 121-130, 165, 166 177 178 179, 180 x8x, 113, 
i»7 1 *,7, i«5(> 171 23b 11,70 7s 253 299 

— Criun^ (plutei Xe ) (Mlltli md IXth centuries) 

1 1 126 120 169 170, 171, 175 

Smti Mma Ma^imt (Xlllth ccntun), 1, 135 

Ton loo si 

S uni Scrnm (Xlth tenuu i ) n, lib 

To urn us 

Vbhey chinch of Sunt Phihbut (Xlh \ Till md \IIlh 
centuries), 11, 112 114, 499, 500, 109 207, 215 327 

Touts 

Chuich of Siinl M utm (\ th, IXth \tli \Ith \IIth, 
and Xlllth ceiitunes), iu 107, 10b, 491, 493 , 1, 49 
184 , n, 59, 253 

— “Torn Chaik-murne’ 5 (Xlth, Xllth, and Xlllth 01 
XIVth centimes), 11, 10b, 492 

Chuich of SS Petei and Paul (Vth cenluiy}, 11, 39 

Ttau 

Cithediil (Xlllth cenluiy), 1, 159, 220, 160 
Chuich of Santi Barbaia (Xllth eentim), 1, 19b 

Tua 

BiMhca (Illid or I\ th century), 11, 286 731 
Cathedral (I\ th, Mth, Xlth, and Xllth eeituues), 
n, 267-269, 714* 324» 773> 33G 33S 

Impeual Palace (IVth centuiy), it, 268, 715, 276 
Porta "Nigra (I\ th cenluiy), u, 284, 728 , 1, 60 

Trieste 

Cathedral (\ Ith, Xth, and XIVth centimes), 1, 20b, 298 ; 
ib 77 , 450 

Tuavi 

Chinches (Xllth centrny), 11, 256 

Cross of 0’IIoism (Xllth centuiy ), 11, 256, 703 

Tunis 

Bardo M useum, Mosuc horn Roman Villa at El All 1 
(Ilnd century), 1, 49, 76 

Twin 

Palazzo Madaraa (XVlh century), 1, 1S8 
Porta Palatina (1st century « c or 1st centuiy ad), 
n, 284, 729 

Turmamn (Syria) 

Church (Vlth century), 1, 46 

Uhis 

Saint Theodout Tower (Xllth century), 11, 36 
Vaison 

Cathedral (Xth and Xllth centuries), a, 38 
Saint Querun (Xllth century), n, 37 
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Si i f i \\t 1 in 1 :)7 297 : r i -r 

II I! I 

suit I li ti < r u 1 C ] it 1 \t! titnv 

1 2C7 

Sin ( m mi Ik lUl Cipi iK (\Itl itnlin)) 

I 20) 

l r t U su 

Vlil > thuicU f Iht Inmli(\rth in 1 \IIlh centime ) 

II 

— ( ipt il (Vlth anuinl, 1 223 329 

J r eto?ia 

( hmch of— 

San Uuianni in Imlc Ciptils y\ Illth entuiv) 

I, 13a 186, 140 1S2 

Smia Mam M it 1 coluc (OKI Cithemal) CipUils 
(Mllthiuuim) 1 13b 140 1S2 
Santo Stchuo Apse \\\h cental}) i 182,250,251, 

II , 30, 70 

Sinn T uttm [\ Illth ami Vlllh untunes), 1 113 
Sin A11 > u. (\IIrh euitun l 11, 121 
Mu u Vitheoli y > lit Tomb udic cubical ii^uit 
tipiul, 1 13b 

— Columns ol cilxnium fi >m Sm Cioi^io m V\lp li 
cella (\ Illth centuii), 1 138 

Forti du Inns m (IIIul cenliu}), », 284 

Vt infanta 

Tomb cilli d tf L 1 l ittiu \ 1, 30 

Vtzelav 

Vbbev chiuch of La Mulelune (\Ith awl \IIth 
rentuiifs), xi, 119-12.* 506 5 & 7 > 37 > 253 30,, 

Vtcenza 

SS Felice e Toitunato (\th ctniun ) l, ibo 1S2, 248, 
249, 176 17b, 202, 205 221 , ii, S4, 90, 251, 30b 

V Ulanova Vetontst 

San Pictio Pluteus (VUIth centui}), i 3 143, 199 

Vtttrbo 

San Gio\ mm in /occoh (Vlth cuitm>) 1, 135, 183 171 
Santa Mam della Cdh C imp mile (I\th ccntui}}, 

h 1*9 W> 233 50 

San Sisto \ecchia (Vllth < tnUu\), i, 1^5, 182 


« 


V< Hit? I 

l it id 11 Vn ii 17 5 580 

If a It l am ibh\ 

t hui h t tli II >h Ci ml Si Luuenu (\IItl 
unUu>) n, 2Jt> 651 22b 

\ftiaUush> 

(_ uht Ini (MI h Vth and \I(h eenLints) 11, 205 207 
632 633 634 635 157 159 210 215, 231, 315 

— J out i\Uth tentui) ) it, 246, 688 

Win 4 

Chuith (\Ith centui) ), 11 ibQ 608 609 

Wltlcitrl* 

Chuich (\Ith etnluu) 11 179 

Woiasttr 

Calhedial (\ Ilth, \th Vlth iml \Itlh centunes), 
11,214 648 649 2|.6 689 

— Shpe (\Itb centim) u 215,649 

Wains 

tithulial f Xlllh and \IIIth centimes), 11, 335-339 
789 790 113 303, 323 325 

— ChtpelofSt Mmtict (Vlth centui)}, u, 336 

ff Of th 

Chiuch (Vlth centim), 11, ib7, 604, 605 179, 183 

Yoik 

Cuhedial (With V Illth, and Vllth centuues), n, 132 
157 2^4,245,248 

St Mary Bishophill Junioi Tower (Vlth century) 
Mi *36 

Ythanuutiir (Bradwc/l) 

St Petei cn the \\ all (\ Ilth century), 11 133 

Zata 

Cilhcdral (VUIth centuiy), 1, 159 
S in Donato (IX th centui v) 1, 152-157, 210, 211 

— Museum Camn^s, 1, 1 57 

San Giiho^ono (\IIth ccnturj) i, 159, 219 
San Loiuv > (Vlth centui)} 1, 19& 

San Pittio \ccchio, 1, 198 
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Aclim nngistcr, pr >lnl >le aichitect of Sint’ Amin 040, 
MiUn, i» 235 

Visits prol ingtd into chon and hanscpt, 11, 69 206, 315 
VlonsUb, aichitect of Thtodonc, 1, 53 
Altai fiontals, caned, 1, 103, 126, 11, 3^4 
Ambons 1, 43 

Ammils, lealisticor imaginary — 
holding object between thui piw-» 1, 21b , 11, 256 

iduced 11* camng, 1, 105, 146, 149, 202, 215 217 
•u, 7? 62, 79, *>7, ^9, 105 121, 200, 246, 2^ 293, 
325 , 339 

pans of, with single he id, n, no 
lampmt, on shafts and capitals, 1, 225, 236 
stjlophoious, 1, 2x8-220 

Anthemius of Tialles, irchitect of Justinian, 1, 79, 62, 
69, 71, 81 

Apullodorus of Dimascus, architect of Tiajan, 11, 100, 
102, 103 

Apse — 

Ambulatoiy, aicaded 01 not, lound apse 01 e\edia, 
b 10, 57, 69, 1S3-185 , u, 29, 107, 285, 289, 290 
Aicadmg round, closed by transennae, 1, 26 
Blink aicading lound, 1, 154 156, 25, 190 
J 3 utlresses round, 1, 15, 175 , u, 5*> 

Chipel projecting fiom ( ,4 Lid} Chapel”), 11, 9, 10, 
196 

f icing anothei apse at opposite end of the chuich, 
n, 151, 285, 298 

frontal arch of, enclosed by a tnplet of aiches, 11, 54, 62 
— decorated with shafts, 11, 41, 58 62 
niche m centre of, fot bishop’s seat, 11, 289 
orientation of, 1, 8 , 11, 13, 29, 125, 126, 127, 132, 140 
polygonal externally, 1, 8 , 11, 13, 189 

liuge of arched niches round, 1, 131, 164, 167, 175, 
201, 238 , 11, 37 

three lobed apse or structure, n, 316 
Arcade of nave 01 choir supported by — 
alternate columns and piers, i, 16, 180, 203, 204; 
11, 84, 251 

alternate larger and smaller piers oi suppoits, 1, 224 , 

«* 84 

cylindrical pieis, u, 112, 215 
Arcadmg and arches — 

Jdank, external, 1, 23-25 , n, 91, 94, 100 , 102, 107, 
170, J74, 188, 198, 221, 224, 264* 330 

— — round apses and chancels b I 54 ~ I 5 ^ » u > 94> 
97, 100, 174, 189 

— internal, 1, 125, 143, 11, 191, 206, 221 


Ai Lading and Vicht s — contwnci 

lound apse 01 tinned, , 44, 5„ $8* 62, 77 

100, 324 

— intersecting 11, 204, *19, 221 238, 253 

— coibcl 01 pensile, 1, 97 158 

— pointed uchtd, 11, 22S 

— triangulai headed, n, 62, 63, 154, 170, 183 189, 
2S8 

— Uiplet, 11, 206 
Vich — 

animal Ennis 01 heads ( 4 ‘ piotome ) on impost, 
keystone, spmdrels 11, 37, 121, 173, ibt, 192 

dentils lound, 1, 124 

hoise shoe, 1, 171 ; 11, 58, 59 

pointed, 11, 34, 109, 121, 218, 220, 241 

polychiome voussoirs of, 1, 1C4 ; n, 49, 271 

ling of bricks framing, 1, 26, 27 

screen of columns filling, 11, 271 

Iransvetse, i, 57, 176, 180, 203, 204, 225 , u, 97, 99, 
112 

two or more uchcs enclosed by a single, 1, 39 , 11, 48, 

95*239 253 

Aiched corbel course, continuous 01 bioken by lesenas 01 
shifts, houzontal 01 stepped, 1, 36-38, 39» 119, 131* 
156 172, 1775 ib 32, 36, 9 1 * 214, 253, 302, 312, 337 
Vichitectuie, lmpoi lance of, 11, 135, 347 

Augustine, archbishop of Canteibuiv, mission of, 
n, 125-129, 133 

Axe, use of by Anglo Saxon carvers, 11, 202, 211 , 229? 
248 

Biluster shafts, 11, 138, 142, 153, 183, 184, 186, 188, 
201, 202 

Baptisteries, 1, 37, 66, 88, 95, xoi, 165, 178, 190, 192 ; 

«. 52 

Bose of column — 

bulbous, u, 164, 170, 206, 215, 220, 291, 292 
foimed by inverted capital, 11, 318 
spurred, 1, 158, 181, 221 , u, 51, 100, 216, 225, 272, 
306, 3x0, 321, 322, 340, 341, 343 
Basilica— 

Byzantine vaulted, 1, 61-84 
Chnstian, 1, 2X, 51 u, 13, 20, 26, 30, 69, 107, 135 
Lorabaidic vaulted, 1, 161-250 , 11, 276, 322 
Lombaido-Norman, u, 64-99, 251, 253 

Lombardo Pointed, and Pointed, u, 114, 123, 124, 
241, 242 

Lombardo Khemsh, u, 303, 323, 328 
Ravennate vaulted, i, 35-84, X53, 154 
Roman, i, ax, 22, 66, 74 , 30, 103, 286 
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Bee In u ^luctuii'i m Ir land n 264 
Bells htui^ualu 1 1 T 0 
P 1U lict 1 IS pn I ■) t? I>s, 140 
1 m. hetim Oi lu 11 4 46 i6\ 27 \ 

huttlLSS — 

Bibyhnnn 1 247 
I vzantin 1 69 70 S2 249 

1 :>mhmlic md 1 re I < mini lie t Si 175 201 225 
227 n, 115 119 122 

I ombiido Nc iman 11, 74, Si, S2 
Ivavennate 1 *>7 5S 79, 03 94 251 
K mm, 1, 07, 76 78 S3, 175 247, 270 

— 1 imping 1 1 (tying, 1 13 15, 77 7S 201, 24S 
Capital — 

bulbous n, 142, 354, 17S 215 
BanuiUne, i, 16 iS 41,44 5q~6i 62 63 85, 87, S 3 , 
94, 136, 11 19-21, 25T, 2b}. 

Composite, 1, 141 205 206 

crocket ( 1 eon foghc angolan a punt a bilidi actar 
txcuta’) 11 S 6S, So, 185 199 ^32 
(jtllo Iomm mbical funnel shaped, 1 60 , 11, 284 
Lmibndie cnbico sphtru ol, 1, 207, n, 95 112, 185, | 
195 2 3 s 294 i 3 °L 30 8 309 
1 nnbudic, figurt, 1, 181, 200, 202 215, 232, 11 51 
62, 79, 105, 120, 294 
Lombardo Vpulim anti Sicilian, n, 251 
Lombardo Noiman, u, 75 79, 95 
Merovingian, 11, $r 

Neo chs&ie il (\Ilh MUth centuries), 1, 141, 205, 
11, 70 

it Pointed cbandei, u, 121 

Pie Lombirdic cubical, 1, 138 140, 169, 171, 204, 
n, 33 , 43 - 44 . 4 b, 57 , 63 153, 165, 189, 19s, 384 

— 1, 13S , u, 32, 3i, 04 
Ravennate, 1, 136, 168, 182 

scalloped {Anglo Lombards cubico sphental), 11, 95 
96, 98, lbs, 2 °4> 2 *7> 219, 220 238, 309, 332 
sphenco polygonal, 11, 34r 
" st med,'’ 11, 228 
volute, ii, 185 

Cuung, details of, left unfinished, 3, 203, 204 
Cmltcfth, 1, 107, 146, 157 
Chancel (presbytery, sanctuary ) — 
hanked by sacustics, 1, 21 , u, 29, 12*;, 129 
nised above the floor of the church, 1, 85, 129, 173 
rectangular, it, ifii, 176 

separated flow the nave by columns, n, 128, 129, 151 

Chapels radiating round apse or choir, 1, 21 x, 222, 
n, 106, 107-109, 195, 217, 220 

Charles the Great, j, 113, 151, 373-278, 280 
Cheque pattern as decoration, 11 5 83 
Ctbormws, archnolts and capitals of, 1, 129, 138, 140, 
14$, 147, rS 7 , * 7 l 
" Ciotole,” 1, 44 

Circular vaulted buildings with anmilu aisle, u, 14, 23-26, 

*83 

— of more than one story, if, 26 
Coma with architectural or decorative representations — 
of Caracal!*, 1* 48 


( Vc — continued 

— ] dwaul the Thlti 11 150 

— 1 hilip tliL kill inn indOtuiln 1 4b 
Rom in Republic an, 11, 30 

<t St Mu tin >1 1 uis 1, 50 11, 10S 
— StptimiUh Seveius 1, 48 

— leOs, 1, 220 

Columns spiral 11 1 3 r, 170,290 
Comacine Masters and Gild*, 1, 37, loo, ioi, ioS-m, 
123, 128, 145, ltd, 1 57 , 159, i66> * 7 * ”, 3 L MS 

169, 273, 275 

C nbcls caned with fi^u 1 es 1, 119 11, 237 33^ 

Ci nti 1, 1, 158 160 
Ciossls — 

Coinish, u, 148 
lush, 11, 255 257 
Northumbnan, 11, 143, 148, 16 1 

I Cijpt, 1, 85, 173 190, ”, 170, 171 

— aisled, unilei chancel and transept, i, 185, 203 , 11, 60, 

170, 205, 289, 294 

Dome (cupola) and half dome — 

Byzantine, polygonal, 1, 196-198, *>49 # 0 \ • 

m compaitments (*a supuhcie sfaica ondulata’), 

1, 70, 81 , ii, 39 4L 102 

constiueted of amphorae 01 terracotta tubes, 1, 18-21, 
39, 69, 84; 11 22 

dium of, earned up above the impost line, 1, 82 

— cncucltd b> columns, 11, 251 
lantern of, 1, 178 

Lombaidic, 1, 191, 196, 198, 199, 247 , u, 338 
ubbed, 1, 70, Si, 82, 83 
windows m, 1, 82 , 11, 224, 275 
wooden, 11, 14, 15 # 

wooden loofabo'c, 1, 59 , 11, 275 
Dooiway — 

lunette above, 1, 119, 133, 11, 262 * 

niche abov e, 1, 97 
tnangulai headed, u, 192 

Dunstan, archbishop of Canteibuiy, 11, 155, 15G, 161, 
176 

Einhard, Ministei of Charles the Gicat, 11, 276-280 

Etiuscan oi t, motives of, boa owed by later Italian 
Schools, i, 105-107, 145, 216, 218-220 , 11, 173 

rents, 11, 127, 246, 298, 333 
Galleries— 

external aicaded, 1, 240-244 , 11, 91, 224, 253, 322, 
3 2 4 * 33 h 33 *, 333 

internal (mationeum, tnfoaum), 1, 183, 237, 11, 31, 
271 

Gates of Gallo Roman cities, impoitance of, 11, 284 
Gilds, Lombaid or Comacmt, 1, 45, 53, 173, 178, 179, 
181, 186, n, 3 2 > 1 Mi *45, HS> m, 275, 2 77, * 99 * 
3 ° 3 , 3 22 

Gregory VII, Pope (Ilddebiand), ii, 194 
Gundulf, bishop of Rochestei, 11, 207, 210 
Hadnan, Emperor, u, 100-103 
i Hadrian I , Pope, i, 128 , u, 275 
| Herringbone woik (opus spicatum), l 165, 175, 178, 
| «,77 

I He?zel, architect of Cluny, 11, 104, 109 
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I lujish, 11 107 
Leun n, 11 2S5 28s 2 )$ 300 
„ Irish u 144 146 

mthcLibim if St Gill 11,146 279 292 2 >5 

IntuLcing dccnUive use of 1 105 126 143-152 

u, 89 14, 144 149 

— intestinal, 11 14S, 165 235, 256 

Isidarus of Miletus uchitect of Justinian 1,79 62 

— the \ t un^er, aiehitect, 1, 69, 82 

Julunus Vrgcntums, uchitcct of Ravenni, 1 64 87,89 
Ktjsune >f\ uilting, crivel, 11, 37 
Lid) thipel, 11, 167, 196, 21 1 

I mfunc of Pun uchbish )p of Cintcibun, 11 34, Sa, 
S5, s6, 90 168 194, 195, 200, 210 

ingdian^us of Rodent aiehitect, 1, 97 221,240; u, S$ 
Leseni (pilistcr stnp) 1 36,11 169 170,177 183 299 
Liutpiand, Lombard king, 1, 112, 117, 123 
L inland shoit w 11k, n, 136 162 176, 271 272, 275 
Mirmorarn (marble woiktis) 1 53, 135, 143, 11, ijt 
Mrlioranzii, Umbuin cuvei 11, 29 
Milan, Imperial residence at, mdlatei ucissitudes, 1 4 
— under aichicpiseopd rule 1, 5, 16 1, 230 
Monogiam — 
the cross, i, 10 , 11, 131 

of founder m Ra ennitc buildings, i, 41, 43, 44, 87 
Moulding (slrifigcouise, cnmcc) — 
billet, 11, 63, 67, 89, 190, 191 
jnble, 1, 177 
ehequ 1, 11, 83 
double eonc, 11, 224 
embattled, 11, 89 

recurring volute (“cormhetro 51 }, 1, 107 
saw tooth, 1, 25 

zig/ag (cheat on), 1, 158 , 11, 89, 238 
Nicholas, “magister,” x, 221 , u, X21 
GiUory, Irish two stoned, n, 261-264 

OrienUUon of chinches, i, 8, 121 , it, 13, 125, 126, 140 
211 

Pediments, decorative motive of continuous 01 isolated, 
1, 23 , 11, 54, 62, 288 

Pendcnlive — 

Campano Lombardic and Lombardic, conical or hood 
shaped (“a scufiia ”), or formed as a niche, 1, 71, 
73. 178, i79. 191-196. 198 . u> 37. 82, 109, 339 

— compound ("a piu npicse ,> ), 1, 73, 192, 247 
spherical (triangular), 1, 29-35, 39> 63, 194, T98 
giaduated (“laccordo a lisega’ ), 1, 30, 35 

Pmsia, Greek and Roman builders employed in, 1, 25 
Pier—* 

cylindrical, it, 112, 205, 207, 215, 217, 227, 238 

— compound, 11, 206 


ifmegiilu utlin 11, 2t 6 ) 

I nl it li Limp ml 1 ;■> ^ Sl ™ c > 22S 

-4S n 7 ~* 

T li | 1 1 90 92 17, 176 

1 1 m »i thui h — 

centi il line tne 1 71, 153 n, 33 273 
I Um ms i 2S 11 68 129 130 16S 
octigoml 1 06 
Porch — 

kinian ind Lombaidic 1, 97 218 221 
chui dies with moie thm one 11, 12S, 130, 150 
P utal— 

1 uneo Limhirdic 11 121 

Lomliudic, 1 217, 236 , 11, 37, 91, 204, 232, 294, 
338 

Piojtctmns giiduated bmckcl like, it in.jlts of Ri\ in 
nite buildings, 1, 38, 71, 86 

Pulvm — 

Ka\cnnat», 1 10 iS , 11, 39, 183, 346 

coibJ or ciutch shaped (“a stamp lla ), l, 51 186 , 
11, 182, 183, 190, 300 

Ricord (see Pendcntue), 1 192, 11, 15, 27, 80 82, 102 

Ra\cnna, nnpoi lance of, i, 4, 7, 95 

Saloniea, impoitance of, l, 15 62 

Sircophagi, 1, 100, ior, 106 107, 144 , 11, 62, 286, 288 

Saw tooth oiniment (“denti di sega’ ), 1, 25 

“ Scholae puegnnoium 5 at Rome, 1, no 

Scieens of choir 01 chancel (plutei), panpets, emed 
slabs, etc , 1, 43, 44, ior, 102; 126 129, 143, 149, 150, 
214 

Sexes, diusion of the, m chuiches, 1, 90, 117 

Sicily and South Italy, ch iraclenstics of the churches of, 
11, 251-254 

Stai orniment, 11, 49, 191 
Suger, abb it of Saint Denis, n, 124 
Theodelmda, Lombard queen, 1, 112 , 11, 290 
Theodouc, king of Italy, 1, 40, 55 

Towei s (Campamlt), foi bells or stans foim, posi 
tion, etc 

Anglo Lombardic, n, 128, 157-160, 172 
atimm of chinch piovidtd with, 1, 87 ; 11, 157 
central, «, 27, 60, 83, 158, 159, 177, 187, 312 
four building set between, i, 72, 75, 76, 79 , 11, 323 
Ironkish, u, 60 
German, n, 299, 303, 312 

— “helmed,” 11, 190, 191, 318, 323 
Insh round, u, 260, 261 

Lombaidic, 1, 169-171, 185-189, 209 , n, 251, 286 

Lombardo Roman, 11, 183 

porch, 11, 128, 171, 172 

Rasemuite, 1, 39, 44-53, 57, 73 , 11, 270, 2S5 

western, single, 11, 158, 159, 187, 313, 3x6 

— pair of, u, 27, 105, 1 59, 285 
Trmscpt - 

apsidal chapels pt ejecting from, 11, 34, 69, 109, 312 
double, 11, 107, 196, 307 
gallei) , loggia, 01 portico at ends of, u, 79, 307 
quasi , u, 172, 179, 187 
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lufumm, p ul->, i qw j u, ioq 221 225 226 231 
V lilting - 

inulnl uul, qnn ft n r utiil jm, u 2^3 2S4 
u s \mi 1 l lii£* il mN \i iU 1 n< l, 1 21^ 2 2^ 
* 26 23 7, 11,37 223 22S 235 239 242 

— nised, c( n< ive nownul ( u tiui h sis > tial/ai 
icil it 1 j, 1 ->7* 100 22^ 22b 2J.S 

— with vi ibk uclics spin fmm c uln-ft 1, 97 
1 'imping 11, 113 

\ enice, artistic icuv al of the \Ith centut} at, i f 207 

Wall pisse*e (“ nallem di scni/10 } 1, 126, u, 69 78, 
109 


Wilfrid h shop <>t \ 01k, 11, 13*5, *39> H9> ^50 

W ili b chnus in i^istu, 1, 221 

William the Imjt hnun u^hitcct of Cantubuij C alhe 
cli il 11 196 

Wiiliim f Sens, aiclntect rf l inti lbuiy Cithedial, 
11 196 

\\ Hum of V Ipnno, iblx>L and aichilcct, 11, 5, 3° 4a 
40, 64, 07 70, 73, 77, &4» 231 

Window 01 opening— 

cioss shaped (luminous cross), 1, 54, 121, 131 163, 167 
Lombudir, i, 131 
Lombaid i \puhan, 11 252 


West fiont < f chinch (ficidt) — lose > b *35 1J s 3b I2I > 2 53 

huMKssLS of, indicating mtanal divisions, i } ll » I0 ?> ii 7 j 222 22 4 , 22 S, 279, 2S5 

03 jib; 11, 2fr ** s(^fcd on 6 >th sides, 1, 93, 131; 11, 16b, 175 299 

decorated with 1 theft anangtd uns)mmeliicaU) #^245 headed, 11, 1S1, 190 

niche « r icCess in, untaimng enhance 11, 225 | * Woodefi finches, h, 133, 134, 135, 163, 176, 259 
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